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Early  elections  prospects  fade 


By  DAVID  LANDAU 
Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
The  prospects  of  early  elections 
Jaded  yesterday  when  Premier 
□oocMenachem  Begin  told  the  cabinet 
jyjhe  would  move  to  hold  elections 
— only  if  all  the  coalition  partners 
BlgPagreed  to  them.  Two  of  the 
^partners,  the  National  Religious 
op,.  Party  (NRP)  and  Tami,  made  it 
{  clear  yesterday  that  they  do  not 
.  agree. 

Begin  said  he  would  discuss  the 
issue  with  the  coalition  parties  once 
NRP  leader  Yosef  Burg  returned 
from  overseas.  But  political 
>  observers  Felt  there  was  little  hope 
0^  of  either  the  NRP  or  Tami  being 
251  persuaded. 

Some  observers  —  including 
-  some  cabinet  members  —  felt  that 


Begin  himself  had  cooled  to  the 
idea  of  early  elections.  The  idea  first 
surfaced  in  an  exchange  of  chal¬ 
lenges  between  Begin  and  Mapam 
leader  Victor  Shemtov  in  the  Knes¬ 
set  last  week. 

Some  observers  even  suggested 
that  Begin  was  never  really  keen  on 
calling  polls  now.  preferring  to  keep 
the  option  for  future  use  to  ward  off1 
tough  American  pressure  over  U.S. 
President  Ronald  Reagan's  peace 
proposals. 

Begin’s  aides  fiercely  deny  this, 
insisting  that  the  premier  does  in¬ 
deed  want  early  elections,  in  which 
the  focal  issue  will  be  the  Reagan 
proposals.  Begin  has  said  that  in 
such  a  campaign  Labour  would  run 
on  the  Reagan  plan  while  the  Likud 
would  run  on  “the  Herzl  plan"  — 


and  he  is  entirely  confident  of  the 
outcome. 

Recent  opinion  polls  have  shown, 
however,  that  while  Begin’s  per¬ 
sonal  popularity  continues  to  be 
very  high,  there  is  deep’ division  in 
the  nation  over  the  future  of  the 
West  Bank.  Indeed,  most  polls  show 
a  majority  favouring  "territorial 
compromise"  in  return  for  peace 
with  Jordan. 

Begin’s  aides  attributed  his  wil¬ 
lingness  to  forgo  early  elections  to 
his  sense  of  honour  and  allegiance 
towards  his  .  coalition  partners. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  aides  recalled. 
Begin  pledged  to  his  coalition 
partners  that  he  would  resign  —  and 
thus  bring  down  the  government  — 
without  consulting  them. 

(Continued  on  Page  X,  Col.  2) 


Peres  says 
Labour  ready 
for  election, 
not  ‘circus’ 


t 


By  MARK  SEGAL 
Post  Political  Correspondent 
TEL  AVJV.  —  Labour  Party 
chairman  Shimon  Peres  yesterday 
said  his  party  would  take  up  the 
election  gauntlet  should  the  govern¬ 
ment  formally  throw  it  down. 
However,  he  told  the  Labour  Party 
central  committee  that  the  party  has 
no  intention  of  agreeing  to  the  May- 
June  date  urged  by  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin.  Press  reports 
have  said  that  Begin  prefers  to  hold 
the  elections  after  the  winter  rains, 
when  he  can  speak  to  larger 
audiences  outdoors. 

“We  don’t  want  another  circus  of 
Likud-style  rabble-rousing.  We 
want  a  serious  public  debate  on  the 
great  issues  facing  the  nation  and 
not  cheap  theatrics,"  Peres 
declared.  Labour  would  not  pursue 
any  illusory  consensus  but  would  do 
its  utmost  to  put  Israel  back  on  the 
course  of  sanity,  Peres  stated. 

Most  committee  members 
heeded  former  justice  minister 
Haim  Zadok's  appeal  not  to  discuss 
the  issue  of  early  elections. 

“Begin  wants  to  sidetrack  us  from 
the  historic  debate  on  the  prospect 
of  peace,  with  Jordan,”  Zadok  said. 
“He  never  submitted  any  formal 
proposal  for  early  elections  to  any 
forum,  so  we  don't  have  to  dance  to 
his  tune.  He  has  two  alternate  ways 
■  out  —  he  can  hand  in  his  resignation 
j-Jf*  to  the  president  or  he  can  invite  the 
Sh  Alignment  to  join  his  coalition." 

Hi  Moshav  movement  leader 
ye|  Yehezkel  Zakai  said  Begin’s  policy 
was  now  seen  to  be  bankrupt  and  he 
Mi*  was  facing  the  crunch.  Labour 
®  should  not  lift  a  finger  to  rescue  the 
government  which  had  never  asked 
m’  the  party’s  opinion  on  fateful  mat- 
T3.  tens  like  the  war  in  Lebanon  or 
gj“  handing  back  all  of  Sinai,  Zakai 
■FT  said. 

ur  Local  government  centre  director 

***  Micha  Almog  urged  Labour  to  part 
ways  with  its  Mapam  Alignment 
q.n  partner  when  and  if  new  elections 
3,.  come,  thereby  ensuring  that  both 
w-  lists  earn  more  voles  than  the  united 
£_  one  had  last  time. 
f»  The  Mapam  leadership  forum 

(Ricuzl  yesterday  called  for  early 
??  elections",  declaring  “the  country 
FI  needs  above  all  to  displace  the 
Likud  govemment." 

’®T,ti‘-  The  Prime  Minister’s  office  last 
“  —night  issued  the  following  slale- 
Fl  ment: 

T  (|)MK  Shimon  Peres  declared  in 
fi  "his  party’s  central  committee  that 
1  he  will  strenuously  oppose  holding 
elections  in  May-June,  since  these 

f  would  be  a  'circus’.  The  fact  is  that 
1  in  the  last  elections,  held  in  July  of 
19SJ.  Peres  appeared  in  dozens  of 
^‘outdoor  rallies.  Were  these  *cir- 


Wll 


L  £iid  (2)  The  basic  law  of  the  Knesset 
'  y.  ipulales  that  elections  are  to  lake 
r,ace  once  every  four  years  in  the 


fuses’? 


prob 


ternf 


onth  of  Heshvan  (October- 


,  ivember).  In  other  words,  the 
*  E  i:  csset  decided  that  the  campaign 
before  the  rainy  season.  It 
fished  that  os  many  voters 
passible  take  part  in  the  cam- 
T  JU.  P signs  of  all  the  parties.  That  is  the 
tme  quality  of  democracy. 

3.  ■_  (3)  The  Alignment  and  its  leaders 

invite  ridicule  by  publicly  showing 
X/  their  fear  of  the  prospects  of  many 
l  thousands  of  citizens  taking  pari  in 

R  the  election  process. 


"HI 


President  Yitzhak  Navon  receives  the  outgoing  head  of  the  Mossad  in¬ 
telligence  service  General  (Res,)  Yitzhak  Hofi  in  his  office  yesterday. 
Hofi  is  retiring  after  eight  yeare  of  service.  Story  on  page  2. 

(Zoom  77) 


GhaJi  says  ‘new  approach’ 
needed  to  resume  any  talks 


Post  Mideast  Affairs  Reporter 
and  agencies 

Egyptian  Minister  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  Butros  Ghali  has 
said  that  IsraeU-Egyptian  relations 
are  "practically  frozen’*,  because  of 
the  invasion  of  Lebanon,  and  that 
any  resumption  of  negotiations 
would  have  to  email  “a  completely 
new  approach  based  on  a  com¬ 
prehensive  solution  to  the  Middle 
East  crisis.” 

.Asked  in  an  interview  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  the  Cairo  Today 
monthly  if  the  invasion  bad  affected 
relations  betweeri  Israel  and  Egypt, 
Ghali  said: 


“Certainly,  yes,  since  Israel's  ag¬ 
gression  against  Lebanon  and  the 
Palestinian  people  is  an  aggression 
against  the  peace  process  and  the 
spirit  of  Camp  David,  which  is 
based  on  continuous  dialogue  and 
negotiations  and  not  on  military 
confrontation." 

As  a  result,  he  added,  “relations 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  have  been 
practically  frozen." 

Ghali  noted  furthermore  that 


should  the  stalled  autonomy  talks 
ever  resume,  “this  should  be  with  a 
completely  new  approach  based  on 
a  comprehensive  solution  of  the 
Middle  East  crisis.” 

He  said  such  an  approach  would 
involve  “the  adoption  by  the 
American  administration  of  certain 
basic  principles  which  will  help  us 
avoid  all  the  confusion  and  mis¬ 
interpretation  which  have  en¬ 
couraged  Israel  to  violate  the  peace 
process." 

The  most  important  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  Ghali  is  quoted  as  saying, 
were: 

•  Recognition  of  the  right  of 
Palestinian  self-determination. 

•  Freeze  on  new  Israeli  settle¬ 
ments  and  dismantling  of  existing 
ones  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

•  Adoption  of  a  number  of 
confidence-building  measures  by 
the  Israelis  in  the  Arab  territories. 

Without  the  adoption  or  such 
principles,  Ghali  said  “it  would  be 
useless  to  resume  the  stalled 
negotiations  on  Palestinian 
autonomy  in  the  West-  Bank  and 
Gaza  Strip." 


Aridor  to  request  extra  aid 
when  meeting  U.S.  officials 


Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON.  —  Finance 
Minister  Yoram  Aridor  today  will 
raise  with  American  government  of¬ 
ficials  Israel’s  request  that  its  aid  bill 
for  1984  be  increased  to  53  billion. 
He  is  not  expected  to  make  the  re¬ 
quest  officially  —  that  will  be  done 
later.  The  request  is  in  effect  a 
repeat  of  last  year’s  request,  which 
did  not  receive  a  reply. 

The  Israeli  request  for  increased 
aid  will  be  made  despite  the  strained 
relations  between  the  two  countries 
and  budgetry  and  economic  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  the  ll.S.  Israel  received 
$2.2  billion  in  military  and 
economic  aid  for  the  current  year 
and  Congress  is  presently  debating 
the  aid  package  of  19S3.Tf  it  is  in¬ 
creased  by  S300  million,  to  S2.5b., 
as  recommended' by  the  U.S. 
government,  it  is  not  certain  how 


much  of  that  will  be  a  grant  and  how 
much  a  loan. 


Aridor  will  meet  with  U.S.  Com¬ 
merce  Secretary  Donald  Regan 
and,  apparently,  also  with  Secretary 
of  Stale  George  Shultz.  Tomorrow 
and  Wednesday  he  will  meet  with 
congressional  leaders  to  discuss  aid 
to  Israel  for  the  coming  two  years. 


Israel  fears  that  American 
budgetry  considerations  —  and  not 
political  considerations  —  could 
cause  a  cut  in  aid  to  Israel.  Congress 
has  authorized  a  reduced  foreign 
aid  budget  and  is  currently  examin¬ 
ing  the  budget  for  places  where  cuts 
can  be  made.  As  aid  to  Israel  and 
Egypt  constitutes  a  significant  por¬ 
tion  or  the  budget,  there  are  those 
calling  for  a  cut  in  IsraePs  share,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  light  of  the  disap¬ 
pointment  at  Israel's  conduct  in  re¬ 
cent  months. 


Israel  puts  Syria  on  notice 
to  contain  PLO  infringements 

Tension  in  Bekaa  over 
cease-fire  violations 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Post  Defence  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV,  —  Tension  mounted 
yesterday  along  Israeti-Syrian  lines 
in  Lebanon  as  an  Israel  Defence 
Forces  retaliation  was  expected  fol¬ 
lowing  the  killing  or  three  IDF 
soldiers  in  an  ambush  on  Friday.  It 
was  the  98th  cease-fire  violation 
since  July  23. 

Israeli  Air  Force  planes  yesterday 
attacked  a  SA-9  ground-to-air  mis¬ 
sile  mobile  launching  pad  near 
Daher  el-Baidat,  some  10 
kilometres  east  or  Bhamdoun.  Five 
other  pads  have  been  discovered  — 
and  destroyed  —  in  that  area  during 
the  past  five  days. 

The  attack  was  launched  at  2.30 
p.m.  and  all  the  Israeli  planes 
returned  safely  to  base,  the  army 
spokesman  announced. 

According  to  the  Christian  Voice 
of  Lebanon  radio,  Syrian  troops 
were  placed  on  maximum  alert  as 
Israeli  jets  intensified  their  recon- 
naisancc  missions  over  the  Bekaa. 
But  by  yesterday  evening  Israel  had 
limited  its  attacks  to  the  destruction 
of  the  launching  pad. 

The  IDF  spokesman  last  night  ac¬ 
cused  the  Syrians  of  permitting  ter¬ 
rorists  to  fire  on  Israeli  positions 
and  to  cross. the  lines  to  lay  mines. 


“The  Syrians...provide  intelligence 
information  on  IDF  deployment,  as 
well  as  logistic  support.  The  ter¬ 
rorists  operate  with  Syrian 
knowledge,  backing  and  fiiD  coo-; 
sent  when  they  go  to  attack  our 
forces  and  that  is  something  Israel 
cannot  agree  to,”  the  statement 
'  said. 

According  to  the  spokesman;  12 
IDF  soldiers  have  been  killed  and 
20  injured  since  Israel's  last  massive 
retaliation  on  July  22.  (In  that  at¬ 
tack,  IDF  troops  destroyed  72 
tanks,  two  self-propelled  cannons, 

1 8  armoured  troop  carriers  and  nine 
other  vehicles.) 

The  enemy  has  also  taken  nine, 
soldiers  prisoner  — eight  who  were 
kidnapped  from  their  position  last 
Saturday  and  one  water-tanker 
driver  who  crossed  the  lines  by  mis¬ 
take. 

The  army  said  a  Lebanese  civilian 
had  been  killed  and  five  civilians  in¬ 
jured  by  the  Syrian-terrorist  ac¬ 
tivity.  In  the  same  period  nine  ter¬ 
rorists  were  killed,  two  were  taken 
prisoner  and  one  was  injured. 

The  enemy  attacks  climaxed  with 
Friday  afternoon's  attack.  At  about 
5  p.m.,  four  IDF  soldiers  were  driv¬ 
ing  in  a  jeep  north  of  Amik,  along 
iContioned  on  Page  2,  Cot  4) 


By  DAVID  LANDAU 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Israel  issued  a  stern  warning 
to  Syria  yesterday  to  put  a  stop 
to  PLO  cease-fire' violations 
emanating  from  the  Syrian- 
contjrolled  areas  of  Lebanon. 

The  warning,  voiced  by 
cabinet  secretary  Dan  Mcridor 
after  the  we'pkly  cabinet 
meeting,  came  two  days  after  a 
bazooka  attack  killed  three  IDF 
soldiers  in  the  central  sector. 

Meridor  said  Israel  held  Syria  ful¬ 
ly  responsible  for  such  actions, 
which  had  greatly  multiplied  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks.  If  the  Syrians  wanted  to 
stop  the  PLO  from  acting  in  this 
way,  they  could  certainly  do  so,  as 
they  had  done  on  the  Golan  Heights 
for  the  past  ^several  years,  he  said. 

'  In  Lebanon,  too,  Meridor  noted, 
there  had  been  a  few  weeks  of 
respite  after  the  IDFs  punishing 
clash  with 'Syrian  armour  and  artil¬ 
lery  on  July  22. 

But  recently,  he  said,  the  PLO  in¬ 
fringements  were  steeply  increas¬ 
ing.  Tlfcre  had  been  “tens  of. 
violations”  — and  Israel  “cannot  let 
the  situation  cany  on  fike  this,” 
Meridor  said. 

As  the  cabinet  secretary  briefed 
newsmen,'  IAF  plane  .pounded  a 
Syrian  SAM-9  anti-aircraft  missile 
launcher  inside  Lebanon.' 

Meridor  said  this  aerial  action 
was  “in  line  with  the  government's 
long-standing  policy  not  to  permit 


the  deployment  of  these  missiles  on 
Lebanese  soil." 

He  seemed  to  distinguish 
between  IAF  action  against  the  mis¬ 
sile  launchers  —  there  was  a  similar 
IAF  attack  last  Thursday  —  and 
possible  military  reprisals  for  the 
PLO  violations.  He  noted  that  Israel 
had  “not  reacted  militarily”  for  the 
past  several  weeks. 

Instead,  Israel  had  sent  many 
warnings  to  the  Syrians,  he  said, 
through  the  U.S.  and  through  other 
channels.  “But  these  warnings  don’t 
seem  to  be  effective.”  the  cabinet 
secretary  noted. 

The  cabinet  was  briefed,  on  the 
military  situation  in  Lebanon  by 
Chief  of  Staff  Rav-Aluf  Rafael 
Eitan  and  by  other  high-ranking  of¬ 
ficers. 

,  Cabinet  sources  spoke  afterwards 
of  a.  "sharp  deterioration-'  that 
could  lead  to  a  “war  of  attrition.” 
Israel,  they  said,  was  determined  to 
avoid  that." 

The  cabinet  is  to  continue  its  in- 
depth  debate  on  the  war  in  an  army 
camp-  The  debate  was  begun  last 
week  with  reports  from  several  top 
officers.  Other  IDF  men,  including 
the  head  of  the  Armoured  Corps 
and  the  head  of  the  artillery,  are  yet 
to  speak. 

Minister  without  portfolio 
Mordechai  Ben-Porat  asked 
Premier  Menachem  Begin  at  yester¬ 
day's  meeting  to  instruct  ministers 
□ot  to  make  public  rtatements  on 
the  war  pending  the  conclusion  of 
the  cabinet  debate. 


Cabinet  claims  Fez  summit  killed  Reagan’s  proposals 


Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 


The  “Jordanian  option’’  —  and 
therefore  U.S.  president  Ronald 
Reagan's  peace  proposals  —  were 
killed  by  the  Arabs  at  Fez.  This  was 
the  cabinet's  reading  yesterday  of 
the  Fez  summit  resolution  —  and  it 
wiD  be  the  guideline.for  the  Istaeli 
hasbara  (information)  campaign  in 
the  U.S.  and  Europe  against  the 
Reagan  proposals. 

“The  Arabs  at  Fez  in  effect  told 

Reagan  to  kiss  their - ,  a  high 

Israeli  official  yesterday  summed  up 
Israel’s  view  of  the  Arab  summit. 
“They  made  a  laughing  stock  of  the 


U.S.  president." 

By  the  same  token,  the  high  of¬ 
ficial  continued,  the  Fez  summit 
resolution  hod  vindicated  premier 
Menachem  Begin's  assertion,  much 
ridiculed  last  week,  that  ttie  Reagan 
proposals  must  inevitably  lead  to 
the  creation  of  a  Palestinian  state 
(despite  the  U.S.  president’s  expficiL 
opposition  to  this  option).  For  at 
Fez  the  Arabs  reconfirmed  the  PLO 
as  the  ’“sole  and  legitimate 
representative”  of  the  Palestinian 
people,  and  reaffirmed  the  Palesti¬ 
nian  people's  "right  to  self- 
determination...  under  the 
leadership  of  the  PLO.”  . 


“King  Hussein  can’t  come  now 
and  say  he  wants  the  West  Bank  on 
the  basis  of  the  Reagan  proposal,'' 
the  high  Israeli  official  asserted. 
The  summit  had  not  empowered 
him  to  do  to.  The  most  he  could  do 
would  be  to  take  over  the  territories 


as  trustee^—  and  hand  them  over  to 
the  PLO.  V  -  ■ 


Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir, 
analyzing  the  Fez  resolution  at  the 
cabinet  yesterday,  cited  the 
reference  to  the  PLO  and  to  Palesti¬ 
nian  self-determination  as  two  clear 
instances  in  which  the  Fez  docu¬ 
ment  represented  a  hardening  of  the 


Arab  tine  in  comparison  with  the 
Fahd  plan  of  last  yearjfwhich  Israel 
also  rejected).  In  Tact,  said  Shamir, 
“no  reasonable  man  could  possibly 
find  anything  positive  in  die  Fez 
resolution...there  is  no  hint  of  peace 
or  recognition  of  Israel  in  iC..no 
abrogation  of  Che  noes  of  Khartoum, 
.  no  mention  of  Israel  in  the  context 
of  peace  or  uegotiations.-no 
reference  to  Resolutions  242  and 
338.” 

Shamir  and  other  ministers  spoke 
bitterly  of  the  "double  standards" 
by  which  the  U.S.  and  Europe 
judged  Israel  and  the  Arahs.  While 
(Continued  on  page  2,  col.  7) 


Pope-Arafat 
meeting  due 
to  go  ahead 


Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Israel  is  still  making  efforts, 
through  Roman  Catholic  per¬ 
sonalities  and  Christian-Jewish 
friendship  associations,  to  head  off 
the  scheduled  meeting  this  week 
between  the  pope  and  PLO  chief 
Yasser  Arafat.  But  officials  in 
Jerusalem  are  privately  pessimistic, 
especially  in  view  of  the  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  from  the  Vatican  over 
the  weekend  that  the  pope  is 
prepared  to  receive  Arafat. 

The  government  withheld  public 
comment  yesterday,  apparently  so 
as  not  to  prejudice  the  eleventh- 
hour  diplomatic  efforts.  But  it 
seems  clear  that  if  the  meeting  does 
take  place,  Israel  will  respond  with 
a  vehement  outpouring  of  indigna¬ 
tion. 

At  the  weekly  cabinet  meeting 
yesterday  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  referred  bitterly 
to  the  silence  of  Pope  Pius  XII  dur¬ 
ing  the  Holocaust,  and  to  the  inac¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  See  during  the 
seven  years  of  civil  war  in  Lebanon 
during  which  Christians  suffered 
and  died. 

Now,  Begin  commented,  the  man 
responsible  Tor  the  recent  massacres 
in  Lebanon,  the  man  who  sought  to 
complete  the  Jewish  Holocaust,  was 
to  be  received  by  the  pope  and 
thereby  will  obtain  an  implicit 
moral  endorsement. 

Officials  said  later  that  the 
meeting  between  Arafat  and  the 
pope  was  regarded  as '  especially 
serious  because  of  the  moral  weight 
which  the  Vatican  carried  among 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Catholics 
around  the  world. 
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Complaints  against  army  radio  ‘groundless’ 
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By  M1CHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Complain  is  made  by  two  Army 
Radio  workers  to  Chief  of  Staff  Rav  Aluf 
Rafael  Eitan  about  the  functioning  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  and  the  conduct  of  its  commanders,  were 
yesterday  declared  “groundless  and  based  on 
personal  arid  political  motives.”  This  was  the 
conclusion  of  Aluf-Mishne  Reuvcn  GoJ, 
formerly  the  chief  army  psychologist,  who  was 
appointed  by  Eitan  to  investigate  the  com¬ 
plaints  made  by  Avshalom  Kor  and  Imanuel 
Hareuveni. 

Gal’s  report  commends  Galei  ZahnI  and  its 
workers  on  their  broadcasts  and  attitudes  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  stressing  that  the  station  “kept  up  a 
constant  flow  of  updated  information  from  the 
front  to  the  rear  and  back  again,  consummating 


its  flexibility  and  dynamic  character.” 

Kor  and  Hareuveni  complained  that  Galei 
Zahal  failed  to  do  its  duty  during  the  war,  that 
its  commander  Zvi  Shapira  has  not  been  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  station  for  the  past  eight  months  and 
especially  during  the  war,  and  that  Kor’s 
promotion  was  delayed  due  to  his  political  posi¬ 
tion. 

According  to  Gal’s  report,  “the  station’s 
commander  and  workers  showed  great  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  speedy  adjustment  to  develop¬ 
ments  during  the  war,-while  constantly  main¬ 
taining  control  and  balance  of  their  broad¬ 
casts.”  The  report  notes  that  the  station's 
broadcasts  reached  “professional  heights  never 
before  reached,  even  in  wartime.” 

•The  Military  Spokesman,  announced  yester¬ 
day  that  Eitan,  after  seeing  the  report,  in¬ 


structed  the  FDF’s  personnel  division  head  to 
call  a  meeting  with  Galei  Zahal  staff  and  inform 
them  of  the  findings.  He  ai^o  instructed  the  per¬ 
sonnel  division  head  to  summon  Kor  and 
Hareuveni  to  inform  them  of  the  gravity  of  their 
actions  and  warn  them  against  such  actions  in 
the  future. 

Eitan  strongly  denounced  the  “leaks”  of  in¬ 
formation  about  Galei  Zahal,  especially  from 
closed  meetings. 

Meanwhile:  it  was  learned  that  Ron  Ben- 
Yishai,  leading  candidate  to  head  the  army  sta¬ 
tion,  will  probably  enter  the  post  as  a  civilian, 
and  not  as  an  Aluf-Mishne  as  was  previously  ex¬ 
pected.  The  decision  comes  after  criticism  from 
the  press  and  from  station  workers  about  the 
prospect  of  a  military  officer  commanding  the 
station. 
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Now  1  enjoy  two  sources  of  income . 
The  first  (...my  salary)  is  to  make  life 
possible;  the  second  to  make  it  a  joy. 
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At  the  Israel  Discount  Bank  they  have  a 
magical  approach.  They  asked  me  how 
much- extra  l‘d  like  each  month,  for  how 
long,  starling  when.  Then  their  Stock 
Exchange  experts  at  "Hanot  Discount”  * 
went  to  work.  The  result?  A  brilliant 
combination  of  three  trust  funds 
(Shaked,  Armon  &  Orion)  which 
together  provide  me  with  a  high 
monthly  income,  entirely  free  of  tax. 


They  can  do  just  the  same  for  you  too. 


For  full  details,  visit  any  Israel  Discount 
Bank  branch  or  pop  in  to  one  of  the 

Israel  Discount  Banlris  Advisory 
Centers  (Dizengoff  Square,  Tel  Aviv, 
CJal  Center,  Jerusalem;  34  Herd  St, 
Haifa). 


Regular  monthly  income  Is  made 
,  available  in  3  simple  ways  at  the  Israel 
Discount  Bank: 


*  Tamar  &  Gefen  Pension  Funds 

*  Hanot  Discount's  Mutual  Funds 

*  The  Bank's  savings  schemes: 
Itron  Rav-Tahfiti  and 

ftron  Lakol  Tzamood. 


*  Hanot  Discount -Mutual  Funds 
Management 


Wimmer  Jaoobsohn  Tamir 
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The  weather 
at  major 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL  [ 


Pror.  Yosef  Singer,  of  the  Tech- 
nion's  faculty  of  Aeronautical 
Engineering,  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  International  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Aeronautical  Sciences.  Prof. 
Singer  is  president-elect  of  the 
Technion  and  his  term  begins  on 
October  1. 


The  Mediterranean  Car  Agency, 
the  importers  of  Fiat  automobiles, 
yesterday  held  a  farewell  luncheon 
for  the  president  of  the  company, 
Yifacov  Wechsler,  who  is  retiring 
after  over  20  years  of  service  to  the 
company.  MCA  owners,  officials, 
automobile  importers  and  officials 
of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  at¬ 
tended  the  event  at  the  Hilton 
Hotel. 


DEPARTURES 


MKs  Moshe  Shahal.  Avraham  Melamed, 
Ra'anan  Naim.  Yehuda  Hashai,  Eiian  Livni. 
Amal  Nasser  e-Din  and  Yehudah  Perah.  as 
members  of  a  Kacssei  delegation  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Imcr-Parliameniary  Union,  in  Rome. 

MKs  Sarah  Doron  and  SMomo  Hillcl,  10 
Paris,  to  lake  part  in  a  meeu'ng  rf  the  political 
committee  of  the  Council  of  Europe. 


CREDIT  CARD.  —  A  soldier  who 
used  a  stolen  credit  card  to  buy 
IS3J00  worth  of  goods  was  yester¬ 
day  sentenced  to  four  months  in 
prison  by  a  military  court. 


-  The  ISRAEL 
•  FKSTIVAI. 
Jerusalem  1982 
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Today.  Monday,  Sept  13 

JERUSALEM 

*  The  Rake's  Progress  (Stravinsky)  — 
Jerusalem  Theatre.  S  00  p.m. 

*  West  Side  Story  —  Sinyenei 
Na'uir»3.  4  30  p.m  and  8.30  p.m. 

*  Yossele  Golem  —  Exhib  Halt. 
Binvenei  Ha'uma.  8.00  pm. 

*  Jazz  —  khan.  10  00  pm 

TEL  AVIV 

*  Jazz  —  Mann  Auditorium.  8  30  pm 

*  Sganereile  —  (American  Repertory 
Th-?a;ri}  :  —  Cameri.  4.30  p.m. 

*  Lulu  (American  Repertory)  Theatre 
—  Cansn,  9.30  pm 

■*  Ollantay  '.Argentinal  Tel  Aviv 
■Juseum.  6  30  p.m 

*  The  Zoo  Story  —  Neve  Tzedek.  8.30 
P  *r. 

“  HAIFA 

3  *  Ar.  Evening  ol  Religious  and 
U  Secular  Ethnic  Songs  —  Haifa 
j  Theatre.  8.30  p.m. 

E  *  The  Creation  (Haydn)  —  Haifa 
jj  JudiToriuin.  8.30  p  m. 

\  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
3  YIFAT  —  Jazz.  9  00  pm 
;  EIN  HASHOFET  —  Philip  Jones.  9  00 

8pm 


Tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Sept.  14 

JERUSALEM 

*  The  Rake's  Progress  (Stravinsky)  — 
Jerusalem  Theatre.  8.00  p  m 

*  West  Side  Story  —  Brnyenei 
Ha  uma.  8  30  p.m 

*■  Yo&sele  Golem  —  Exhib  Hall. 
3inyene<  Ha'uma  8.00  p.m 

TEL  AVIV 

*  Jazz  —  Mann  Auditorium.  8.30  p.m. 

*  Sganarelle  (American  Repertory 
Thear.re>  —  Camen.  4.30  p.m. 

*  Luhi  tAmencan  Repertory  Theatre) 
—  Campri.  8  30  Q  m. 

*  Ollantay  lA'gentina)  —  Tef  Aviv 
Museum.  8  30  p  m. 

■*  The  Zoo  Story  —  Neve  Tzedek.  S  30 
om. 


HAIFA 

*  An  evening  of  Religious  and 
Secular  Ethnic  Songs  —  Haifa 
Theatre.  3  30  P  m 

*  The  Creation  (Haydn)  —  Haifa 
Auditorium.  8  30  p.m 

*  The  Philip  Jones  Brass  Ensemble 
-  Em  Hashofet.  9  00  pm 

Due  to  the  cancellation  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Budapest  Madrigal  Chorale 
the  A  Capetla  and  Judith  Victorious 
concerts  have  been  cancelled.  Own¬ 
ers  of  tickets  for  these  performances 
are  requested  to  apply  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  ticket  sellers. 

TICKETS:  Tel  Aviv  —  Hadran  and 
other  agencies.  Jerusalem  — 
Jerusalem  Theatre  Haifa  —  Haifa 
Theatre  Galilee  —  Garber.  Haifa  And 
at  the  bo*  office,  an  evening  of 
performance 
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Reagan  plan  basis  for 
talks,  Labour  declares 


By  MARK  SEGAL 
Post  Political  Correspondent 
TEL  AV|V.  —  The  Labour  Parly 
central  committee  yesterday  said 
that  President  Ronald  Reagan's 
proposals  offered  an  excellent  basis 
for  future  peace  negotiations.  The 
committee  rejected  government 
talk  of  the  proposals  as  "a  diktat.” 
arguing  that  their  positive  elements 
should  be  taken  up  and  the  con¬ 
troversial  elements  discussed. 

Party  chairman  Shimon  Peres  cal¬ 
led  Reagan's  proposal  “the 
friendliest  presidential  document 
Lowards  Israel  ever  published.  It  is 
the  most  realistic  attitude  aired  of 
late  towards  the  Middle  East  con¬ 
flict.  U  is  also  the  nearest  to  the 
positions  of  the  Alignment.” 

Peres  said  there  was  a  growing  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Labour's  so-called 
"Jordanian  Option"  for  the  West 
Bank.  He  revealed  that  during  his 
conversation  at  the  White  House  on 
Augusl  10  with  Reagan,  Secretary 
of  State  George  Shultz  and  Defence 
Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger,  he 
told  them  of  Labour's  opposition  10 
a  Palestinian  State.  He  added  "We 
don't  want  to  rule  another  people. 
We  want  the  kind  of  security 
available  by  demilitarizing  part  of 
the  territories,  with  other  pans 
remaining  with  us  as  security 
zones." 

According  to  Peres,  Reagan 
replied,  "We  regard  our  relations 


with  Israel  as  exceedingly  impor- 
lani.  U  is  a  mutual  alliance.'' 
Reagan  also  said:  “I  agree  with  you 
regarding  Hussein.  We  .have  spoken 
to  him.  I  hope  that  Jordan  will  be 
the  second  Egypt."  Peres  reported. 

Peres  said  there  had  never  been  a 
chance  that  the  U.S.  or  any  other 
country  would  support  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  territories  by  Israel.  The 
only  real  choice  was  between  the 
PLO  and  the  Jordanian  option: 
“The  real  significance  of  the 
Reagan  plan  is  the  rejection  of  the 
Palestinian  stale  idea  and  the 
preference  for  the  jordanian- 
Palesiinian  solution  plus  defensible 
borders  for  Israel." 

Peres  warned  that  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin's  extremism  was 
isolating  Israel  and  might  lead  to  a 
split  with  America.  "He  feeds  the 
people  on  false  Messianism  and 
makes  Israel  into  a  nation  that  lives 
solely  by  the  sword,"  Peres  charged. 

As  for  the  Fez  summit  resolu¬ 
tions,  Peres  argued  that  these 
"enabled  the  Arab  leaders  to  make 
peace  more  between  themselves 
than  with  Israel.”  In  response  to 
Moroccan  King  Hassan's  call  on 
Israel  to  consider  their  document, 
the  opposition  leader  declared: 
“Negotiations  are  not  conducted  by 
diktat,  but  by  direct  coniact  and 
compromise.  Israel  is  a  state  which 
should  be  treated  with  directly  and 
as  an  equal.” 


Hofi  retires  from  Mossad 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

The  cabinet  meeting  got  under 
way  a  half-hour  later  than 
scheduled  yesterday  as  the  ministers 
drank  a  toast  to  Yitzhak  Hofi  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  after 
eight  years  as  head  of  the  Mossad 
intelligence  service. 

The  publication  ban  that  hid  his 
identity  was  lifted  for  the  first  time 
when  Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin  thanked  him  for  his  work. 

His  accomplishments  were  kept 
secret,  but  Hofi  is  associated  with 
the  Entebbe  Operation  in  1976  and 
the  bombing  of  Iraq’s  nuclear  reac¬ 
tor  last  year. 

The  name  of  his  successor  was 


kept  secret.  Hofi’s  retirement  was 
postponed  because  of  the  death  of 
Aluf  Yekutiel  Adam,  who  was  in¬ 
tended  to  succeed  him  but  was  kil¬ 
led  during  the  war  in  Lebanon. 

Hofi.  was  a  member  of  the 
Palmah  and  became  a  platoon  com- 
mander  in  the  War  of 
independence,  serving  laLer  as  an 
aide  to  Ariel  Sharon  in  an  elite 
paralroop  regiment. 

He  was  credited  with  a  major 
contribution  to  Israael's  victories  in 
the  1967  Six  Day  War,  when  he  was 
chief  of  the  operations  branch  in  the 
General  Staff. 

In  the  1973  Yom  Kippur  War. 
Hofi  was  commander  of  the 
northern  front. 


El  A1  flights  uncertain 
after  attendants  dismissed 


By  MIC  HAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
BEN-GURION  AIRPORT.  - 
Although  El  Al*s  three  evening 
flights  went  off  last  night,  the  early? 
morning  1  a.m.  transatlantic  flight 
remained  in  doubt  along  with  to¬ 
day’s  flights,  as  workers  and 
management  met  into  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  with  no  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  labour  dispute  in  sight 
Three  El  A1  cabin  attendants 
received  letters  of  dismissal  yester¬ 
day,  after  having  refused  to  dis¬ 
tribute  drinks,  duty-free  products  or 
headphones  during  recent  flights  to 
Israel.  The  attendants  announced 
last  Thursday  they  would  impose 
these  sanctions  following  their  dis¬ 
pute  with  management  over  work 
arrangements  and  wages.  The 
management  warned  that  they 
would  fire  any  attendant  who 


violated  instructions. 

Flights  to  Cairo,  Bucharest  and 
Athens-Cologne  which  were  due  to 
take  off  between  7,p„m.  and  8  p.m. 
•.  esierday  were  delayed  when  the  at¬ 
tendants  refused  to  board  the  air¬ 
craft. 


In  another  development,  it  was 
reported  that  the  boycott  which  the 
Council  of  Tora  Sages  has  called 
against  the  airline  is  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt.  Airline. sources  said 
yesterday  that  numerous  planes  are 
flying  at  less  than  normal  capacity, 
and  that  flights  booked  right  before 
the  holidays  are  filled  only  because 
stand-by  passengers  have  been 
given  places  on  them. 

The  council  invoked  its  ban 
because  of  the  controversy  arising 
out  of  the  delay  in  implementing  the 
cabinet  decision  to  ground  El  Al  on 
the  Sabbath  and  on  Jewish  holidavs. 


EARLY  ELECTIONS 


I, Continued  from  Page  One) 

A  source  close  to  Begin  ex¬ 
plained,  in  addition,  that  the  West 
Bank  issue  was  not  an  immediate, 
practical  problem  that  necessitated 
the  verdict  of  the  nation  —  because 
Jordan's  King  Hussein  still  showed 
no  sign  of  wanting  to  negotiate, 
even  on  the  basis  of  the  Reagan 
proposals.  The  issue  was  still, 
therefore,  largely  hypothetical  and 
elections  were  not  acutely  required. 

Begin  himself  raised  the  issue  at 
the  start  of  yesterday's  cabinet  ses¬ 
sion.  Pledging  that  he  would  not 
move  without  the  consent  of  all  his 
pinners,  he  carefully  listed  them 
one-by-one:  the  NRP.  Agudat 
Yisraef.  Tehiya.  Tami  and 
Mordechai  Ben-Porat. 

Education  Minister  Zevulun 
Hammer  (NRP.)  argued  that  the  na¬ 
tion  could  do  without  an  election 
campaign  barely  a  year  after  the  last 
polls. 

Jerusalem  Post  reporter  Charles 
Hoffman  adds:  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour  and  Social  .Affairs  Ben-Zion 
Rubin  of  the  Tami  Party  party  said 
yesterday  that  holding  elections 
next  year  would  be  a  "social  and 
economic  disaster." 

Rubin  said  that  during  elections 
billions  would  be  wasted  on  "brib¬ 
ing  voters"  and  that  all  economic 
planning  would  be  tossed  aside.  The 
last  elections  cost  IS1  billion  aione 


in  direct  government  financing  of 
parties,  he  stressed. 

He  conceded  that  it  was  not  in 
Tami's  interest  to  hold  elections 
soon,  but  added  that  "at  least  our 
party  interests  coincide  with  the 
national  interest." 

He  said  that  he  and  the  other 
Tami  leaders  —  Minister  of  Labour 
and  Social  Affairs  and  Immigrant 
Absorption  Aharon  Uzan  and 
Aharon  Abuhatzeira  —  wouid  seek 
a  meeting  this  week  with  Begin  to 
express  their  opposition  to  elections 
next  year. 

The  Tehiya  secretariat  last  night 
decided  it  would  not  oppose  early 
elections.  The  right-wing  coalition 
faction  urged  the  immediate  annex¬ 
ation  of  Judea,  Samaria  and  the 
Gaza  Strip  as  Israel's  response  to 
the  Reagan  proposals  and  the 
launching  of  a  massive  settlement 
programme  in  the  territories. 


Peres  meets  W.  Bankers 
NETANYA.  —  Labour  Party 
chairman  Shimon  Peres  yesterday 
met  for  two  hours  with  a  group  of 
West  Bank  personalities.  They  told 
him  that  while  they  were  still  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  idea  of  a  Palestinian 
state,  they  were  prepared  to  regard 
this  as  “a  starling  point  for 
negotiation.** 

Names  of  the  WesL  Bankers  were 
not  disclosed. 


rrn 


Gan  Yavne  Youth  Village 

Yeshivat  Achuzat  Yaakov 

Sponsored  by  the  Rabbinical  Council  of  America 

Dedication  Ceremony 

★  New  dormitory  —  built  with  the  assistance  of  the 
U.S.  government 

★  Bernard  Hochstein  StafF  Residence  Building 

★  Prof.  A.M.  Haberman  Memorial  Scholarship 
Plaque 

to  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  September  21,  1982 
4.00  p.m. 

For  transportation  from  Jerusalem,  please  call  Tel.  02-423351 
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Numeiry:  Fez  opened  door 
for  renewed  Arab-Egypt  ties 


KHARTOUM.  —  A  resolution 
adopted  at  the  I2th  Arab  summit 
could  lead  to  resumed  relations 
between  Egypt  and  the  17  Arabs 
states  that  ruptured  ties  with  Cairo 
in  1979,  Sudanese  President  Ja’afar 
Numeiry  said  Saturday. 

in  a  statement  carried  by  the 
Sudanese  News  Agency  (SUNA). 
Numeiry  said  the  Fez  summit  par¬ 
ticipants  agreed  that  the  1 7  Arab 
states  would  hold  bilateral  contacts 
with  Egypt  in  the  form  or  a  dialogue 
on  the  various  issues  concerning  the 
Arab  nation. 

Describing  this  as  an  “important 
and  great  step,’*  Numeiry  said  the 
proposal  was  adopted  by  the  sum¬ 
mit  following  the  presentation  of  a 
Sudanese  working  paper  aimed  at 
bringing  Egypt  back  co  the  Arab 
fold. 

Well-informed  sources  said  that 
on  Numeiry's  insistence,  summit 
participants  agreed  to  discuss  the 
working  paper  and  ultimately 
adopted  a  resolution  that  effectively 
made  each  Arab  state  free  to 
resume  ties  with  Egypt. 

The  sources  said  Jordan  and  Iraq 
would  be  the  first  two  Arab  states  to 
resume  relations  with  Egypt. 


Egyptian  President  Hosni 
Mubarak,  who  returned  home 
Saturday  from  a  six-day  Eur¬ 
opean  trip  during  which  he  discus¬ 
sed  the  Middle  East  situation  in 
Yugoslavia,  Rumania  and ‘France, 
said  in  Paris  before  his  departure 
that  Egypt  was  in  no  hurry  to  return 
fully  .to  the  Arab  fold.  But  any 
delegation  from  Arab  nations  sent 
to  Cairo  as  a  result  of  the  Fez  sum¬ 
mit  would  be  welcomed  and  well 
received,  “just  like  all  delegations 
or  individuals,"  he  said. 


Osama  el-Baz,  director  of 
Mubarak's  political  office,  told 
reporters  yesterday  that  Mubarak's 
talks  in  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania 
had  centred  on  making  the  non- 
alignment  movement  “more  effec¬ 
tive,"  and  increasing  mutual'  rela¬ 
tions. 

Mubarak  will  meet  with  Numeiry 
within  the  next  couple  of  days,  ap¬ 
parently  to  be  briefed  on'the  Fez  sit. 

An  Egyptian  spokesman 
reiterated  Egypt's  initial  welcome  of 
the  Fez  peace  initiative,  saying  “it 
does  not  conflict  with  our  position 
or  interfere  with  Egypt’s  strategy.” 
(UPI,  AP) 


2  IDF  fallen  are  laid  to  rest 


Two  Israel  Defence  Forces 
soldiers  who  were  killed  on  Friday 
when  a  bazooka  hit  their  vehicle  in 
eastern  Lebanon  were  buried 
yesterday. 

Samal  (sergeant)  Uzi  Tzadikian, 
21,  of  Moshav  Nativ  in  ttae  western 


Galilee,  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
in  Nahariya.  He  served  as  a  tank 
commander.  He  is  survived  by  his 
parents  and  three  sisters. 

Turai  (private)  Avraham  Mula, 
19,  was  buried  in  the  military  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Holon  cemetery. 


Lebanese  Army  in  gunbattle 
with  dissident  leftist  group 


BEIRUT  (AP).  —  The  Lebanese 
Army  announced  yesterday  it  had 
put  down  the  first  serious  resistance 
to  its  authority  in  a  four-hour  battle 
with  an  obscure  leftist  militia,  and 
warned  it  would  strike  with  an  “iron 
fist”  against,  .any  disruptors  of 
peace. 

Lebanon's  state-run  television 
quoted  army  sources  as  saying  one 
Lebanese  soldier  had  been  killed 
and  13  others  wounded  in  heavy 
machine  gun  and  artillery  ex¬ 
changes  with  the  leftist  “Partisans 
of  the  Revolution"  militia  in  the 
Ras  el-Nabeh  and  Sodeco 
neighbourhoods  close  to  the  Green 
Line  that  divides  Beirut  into  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Moslem  sectors. 

The  television  said  the  clashes 
erupted  after  the  militiamen  opened 
fire  on  a  convoy  of  Sunni  Moslems 
on  iheir  way  to  the  Christian  moun¬ 
tain  resort  of  Bikfaya  to  con¬ 
gratulate  President-elect  Bashir 


Jemayel. 

Police  sources  said  two 
bystanders  were  also  killed  in  the 
shootout.  Leftist  casualty  reports 
were  not  availably . 

Lebanese  television  said  a  truck 
loaded  with  ammunition  belonging 
to  the  French  peace-keeping  forces 
who  facilitated  the  deployment  of 
the  Lebanese  Army  along  the 
Green  Line,  exploded  and  damaged 
two  other  vehicles  belonging  to  the 
French  unit.  It  said  there  were  no 
casualties  among  the  French  troops, 
who  withdrew  from  the  area  when 
.the  battle  began. 

In  a  separate  incident,  Lebanese 
security  forces  intercepted  a  group 
of  car  thieves  belonging  to  another 
leftist  militia  in  West  Beirut. 

Beirut  state  radio  said  one 
bystander  was  killed  in  an  exchange 
of  fire  between  the  car  thieves  and 
police  in  the  residential  Verdun  dis¬ 
trict. 


BEKAA  TENSION 


l Continued  from  Page  One) 
the  cease-fire  lines  in  the  eastern 
sector.  An  officer  in  the  soldiers’ 
brigade  told  The  Jerusalem  Post  they 
were  leaving  their  position  to  go  on 
leave.  Several  bazooka  shells  were 
fired  at  them  as  they  passed  a  thick¬ 
ly  wooded  area.  One  hit  their  jeep 
killing  the  three  and  wounding  <x\e. 

Yesterday  morning  RPG  and 
light  arms  fire  was  directed  al  IDF 
units  near  Mansura  and  periodic  at¬ 
tacks  were  reported  in  other  areas 
as  well.  In  most  cases,  the  IDF 
returned  fire. 

The  announcement  reiterated 
that  Israel  was  adamant  that  it 
would  noi  allow  the  Syrians  to  in¬ 
troduce  ground-to-air  missiles  into 
Lebanon.  The  Voice  of  Lebanon 
said  yesterday  the  Syrians  had 
moved  three  SA-9  batteries  into 
Lebanon  on  Saturday.  Later  reports 
from  the  same  source  said  another 
four  batteries  had  been  moved  in. 

The  5yrians  are  probably  trying 
to  improve  the  defence  system  for 
the  two  or  three  divisions  they  have 
in  Lebanon.  In  an  interview  with 
Galei  Zahal  radio  on  Friday,  Chief 
of  Staff  Rav  Aiuf  Rafael  Eiian  said 
the  Syrians  had  not  increased  the 
number  of  their  troops  in  Lebanon, 
but  were  building  defensive  for¬ 
tifications  for  them. 

According  to  Israeli  accounts, 
Syria  has  seven  lank  brigades,  six 
armoured  brigades,  one  infantry 
brieade.  two  artillery  units  and 


several  commando  battalions  in  the 
area  bordering  Israeli  troops.  More 
units  are  located  near  Baalbek  and 
Tripoli. 

Most  of  Lhe  4,000  to  5,000  ter¬ 
rorists  in  the  Bekaa  have  been  there 
for  a  long  time,  although  a  fewjire 
West  Beirut  evacuees. 

The  terrorists  are  building  a  new 
stronghold  in  the  Bekaa  as  a 
replacement  for  their  positions  in 
Beirut  and  Southern  Lebanon,  the 
statement  said.  Their  line  runs 
through  the  eastern  Bekaa  and  the 
areas  of  Baalbek,  Mar  Elias  and 
Yanta.  They  are  based  in  villages 
and  in  open  areas,  the  report  added. 

Jerusalem  Post  reporter  Menahem 
Horowitz  adds : 

Eiian  met  with  high-ranking  IDF 
officers  in  Lebanon  over  the 
weekend  and  discussed  with  them 
the  disciplinary  problems  among 
troops  in  the  Bekaa  that  have 
resulted  in  several  incidents  of 
soldiers  being  wounded  or  kidnap¬ 
ped. 


The  Democratic  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine  (DFLP) 
yesterday  claimed  responsibility  for 
Friday's  ambush  and  said  six 
soldiers  had  been  killed. 

Abu!  Abed,  a  member  of  the 
DFLP  central  committee,  said 
DFLP  members  attacked  the  vehi¬ 
cle  with  rocket-propelled  grenades 
some  10  to  12  kilometres  behind 
Israeli  lines. 


Exports  down  for 
first  eight  months" 

Post  Economic  Reporter 

Despite  optimistic  planning  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  by  the  In¬ 
dustry  and  Commerce  Ministry,  ex¬ 
ports  registered  a  6  per  cent  drop 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  2982 
as  compared  to  the  January -August 
1981  period. 

Figures  released  yesterday  by  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  show 
that  exports  from  January  to  Augusl 
totalled  S3.2  billion,  as  compared  to 
S3. 4b.  during  the  sarpe  period  in 
1«S1. 

The  drop  was  the  result  of  a  20 
per  cent  decrease  in  the  exports  of 
diamonds  and  a  7  per  cent  decrease 
in  agricultural  exports. 


London  ‘Sunday  Tines’ 
seeking  caifoonist 


LONDON  (AP).  —  Lamenting  that 
the  Times  newspapers  have  always 
lacked  a  "satisfying"  cartoon  strip, 
the  Sunday  Times  yesterday  an¬ 
nounced  a  competition  for  one  to 
"shine  light  and  humour  on  our  life 
in  the  1980s.M 


The  weekly  sister  paper  of  the  in¬ 
fluential  Times  of  London  offered  a 
first  prize  of  £1,000  to  find  a  snip 
cartoonist  “with  the  thought  that  an 
indigenous  new  strip  can  be 
created." 


The  mass  circulation  British 
tabloids  have  up  to  a  page  erf*  car¬ 
toon  strips  every  day. 


Td  Aviv  harbour  police  approat^  the  wTCdLage  of  thesmaffAn'  Force 
plane  that  went  Awn  pff  the  beach  yesterfay,:  r:  \ 

.  V  .  flsraelSirmonsky.  lsniel  Sun) 


light  plane  falls  into  sea,  pilot  saved 


Post  Defence  Reporter  . 

TEL  AVIV.  —  An  Air;  Force  Dor¬ 
mer  28  plane  yesterday  Tell  intotfee 
sea .  near .  here, .  but  the  pilot  'was. 
rescued,  eye  witnesses  and  The 
Army;  Spokesman  ;  reported  -The 
Domier  is  -a  twin-engine  light  craft 
used  for  reconnaissance  and  tran¬ 
sport.  ' 

The  plane  took  off  from  Sde  Dav ' 
just  before  noon,  but  its.  engines 
soon  stalled.  It  hit  the  sea  about  a 


mite  off"  shores  the  spokesman  said. 
"W©  saw*  black  object  faUmtb  the 
sea,  fast.  But  part  of  its~wing  was 
stiflliloating,”  one  eyewitness  said. 

as  .water  poured  .into  the’ 
fuselage,  the.  pilot  managed  to.  get 
out  and  '  though  slightly  injured, 
b egan  -  swi  m ming  ashore.,  A‘ 
helicopter  arrived-  a  :_fcw"  minutes 
later  and,  picked  ,  up 'the  jfilpt  and 
flew  him  ;to.£de 'Doy.  His  injuries 
were  said  to  be  very  light.  := 


Police  and  newsmeri  liace 
penalties  in  Modal  affair 


Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent  . 

'  Disciplinary  action  is  to  "be  taken 
against  .pol ice  officers  and  ; against 
television  staffers  in  the  affair:  in- 
which  Miaister-without-PortfoUo 
Yitzhak  Moda'i  was  groundlessly 
accused  of  wrongdoing  in  a  TV 
news  report  based  on  leaks  from  the  - 
police. 

The  cabinet  yesterday  directed 
the  minister  of  police  (Interior 
Minister  Yosef  Burg)  and.  the: 
minister  in  charge  of  the  Broad¬ 
casting  Authority  (Education 
Minister  Zevulun  Hammer)  “to 
take  the  necessary  steps,”  following 
the  findings  of  a  commission  of  in-  ; 
quiiy  which  exonerated  Moda'i  and 
found  police  leakers  and  TV 
newsmen  guilty  of  malfeasance  and 
miqudgement;-  .  • 

Cabinet  sources  said  later;  that  the 
"necessary,  steps”  would  be  some' 
form  of  disciplinary  action  —  to  be 
decided  by  each  of  the  ministers.  - 
The  policemen  and  newsmen  & 
volved  could  be'  reprimanded  by 
their  superiors, .  or  could  be' 
prosecuted  before  civil-service  dis¬ 
ciplinary  tribunals.  . 

In  the  case  of  The  police,  the 
minister’s  “tairihg  the  necessary 
steps”  will  be  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  identity  of  the  .leakers 
is  not  knownr..The.  commission, 
traces  them  to  the  police /fraud 

squad  ^Huder^a^lsrjzay,  : 

Siegel"  The  commission,  also  has 
harsh  words  for  .  the  head  of  iih 
vestigations.  Nrtzav  Yehezkelr 
Carthy,  on  account  of  a  pressinters 
view  he  gave  several  days  after  . the 
affair  hit  the  headlines. 

As  for  lhe  TV  news,  the' commis¬ 


sion  found  "uo-  conceivable 
justification”  for  the~  decision' to 
broadcast  the  accusations  against 
Modal  as  the  first. item  of  A Mttoat 
\  newscast,  .  on  the  basis,  of  vague 
police-  feaks,  :  with  Moda'i'  himself 
.  unavailable  to  '-give  /^  reaction. 

_  The  commission  pans  die  Mabat 

-  men  7~ir  sensationalism ;  com¬ 
pounded  by  their  failure  to  give 
equal  space  and  prominence  to_the 
subsequent  -  official  denials  by  the 
police  of’  the  accusations  against 
Moda’L  J  . 

f  The-  commission, under  ex- 
Supreine  Court  justice  David 
Bechor,  found  Labour  MK  Y ehuda 
Hashm,' who  first,  levelled  the 
.charges^  against  Moda’L  guilty  of 
“bad  faith”  and  “exaggerated  ex- 
ploitaticm.  of  his  parliamentary  im¬ 
munity.”  ■■  -  ••  •••  '.•  ;'-- 

-  fr  echbr  and  commission  members 
Gideon  Hausner  and'  Si  me  ha 
Friedman  found-  that  Hashai’s 

.“stubborn  refusal  to  apologize 
proves  his  deliberate  intention  to 
hwi  .(Moda'iV;  :  y  V  . 

Hashai  has  charged  that  Moda'i, 
while  minister  of  energy,  misap- 
.  proprialed  commissions  on  oil 
deals. ; • 

The  cabinet  adopted  the'eommis- 
sion's  report  yesterday^  Attorneys 
General  Yitzhak  Zamir  said  he 
would  . consider  whether  there  was  a 
legale  way  „  to  have"  Hashai’s  im- 
rauoity  waived^  .-i  i-\..  • 

,  justice-  Minister .  Moshe  Nissim 
reported  that  work  is  already  going 
ahead  at  his  ministry  on  legislation 
that  would  tighten  restrictions  on 
the  publication  of  the  identity  of 
persons  involved  in  police  investiga¬ 
tions  before  they  arc  arraigned. 


Ship  bombed  by  Iraq  was  Greek 


ATHENS  (Reuter).  —  A  Greek 
freighter  was  hit  by  Iraqi  bombs  on 
Saturday  and  rah  aground  25  miles 
off  the  Iranian  port,  of  Bandar 
Khomeini,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Greek  Merchant  Marine  Ministry 
said  yesterday.  . 


The  21  crew  members  of  the 
10,800-ton  Evanghetia —  14  Greeks 
and  seven  foreign  seamen  —  were 
all  safe  and  awaiting  repatriation 


within  the  next  few  days;  the 
spokesman  added. 

Iraq  said,  on  Saturday  that  is 
planes  sank  an  unidentified  vessel  in 
the  Gulf,  the  third  attack  if  reported 
making  on  dripping  there  in  fbur 
daysw 

:  Last  month,  Iraq  declared  the 
northeastern  sector  of  .  the  Gulf  a 
military  exclusion  zo’tae  and 
threatened  to  sink  any  jririjxof  any 
nationality  that  entered  the;area. 


Ethiopia  marks  revolution’s  anniversary 


ADDIS  ABABA  (Reuter).  — 
Ethiopian  leader  Mengwtu  Haile 
Mariam  said  yesterday  that 
Ethiopia  needed  to  strengthen  its 
military  capability  because  of  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  Horn  of 
Africa  and  U.S.  hostility  to 
revolutionary  movements  there.  ,  . 

In  his  speech,  which  marked  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  revolution 
which  toppled  former  emperor 
Haile  Sdassie,  Mengistu  denied 
that  Ethiopia  was  involved  in  recent 
fighting  along  its  border  with 
Somalia.  ... 

"The  popular  struggle  in  Somalia 
today  is  carried  out  by  the  people  of 
Somalia  themselves  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Somali 
Democratic  Salvation  Front,”  he 
said. 

The  Ethiopian-backed  front-  is 
fighting  to  overthrow  Somali  Presi¬ 
dent  Mohamed  Siad  Barns. 

Mengistu  said  the  U.S.  was 
providing  Somalia  with  enormous - 
quantities  of  arms  and  justifying  this 
by  claiming  that  the  internal  strug¬ 
gle  in  Somalia  was  an  Ethiopian  in¬ 
vasion. 


Three  former  ministers  of  the.  old 
imperial  regime  were  ainpng  716 
political  prisoners  freed,  by  the 
Marxist  government  Saturday  on 
the  pve  .of  the  anniversary .  of  -  the 
revolution.  '•  '  - 


CABINET 

(Coadmied  from  Page  One)' 


Israel's  ,  rejection  of  the  Reagan 
proposals  had  been  roundly  -con¬ 
demned,  the.  Arabs'  Fez  resolution 
was  bring  positively,  drooled  Pter  in 
Europe;  and  even  in  the  U.S.  pfeofde  ' 
were  bending^ oyer  .backwards  .to 
.find  favourable  aspect  to  rtj: 

The  official  cabinet  communique 
declared  that :  the  “anti-Israel 
resolutions  ^hostility  passed  at  Fez 
are  anchored  in  previous  Arab  sum¬ 
mit  resolutions  which  determined 
that,  their  purpose,  in  practice  is  to 
destroy  Israel..  .  ... — . 

“The  cabinet,  ignoring  these 
resolutions,  moves  bn  to  the  agenda 
-  before  it  -  the  military,  social '  and 
economic  strengthening oflsraeL 


The  Board  of  Directors,  Officers  and  Staff  of 
AMPAL — American  Jsrael  Corporation 
extend  tfteir  heartfelt  condolences- to 
Alex  and  Ulian .  B! urn en berg ; 

..on  the  passing-of  :'J 


LAZAR  BLUMENBERG 


With  depp  regret  vve  annouricethe  deatobf  our  beloved 


BEN  SAMUEL  M.D. 


The  funeral  will  take’'  place  at  12^0  p.m;.  '  September  ,1 4-  m 
Nahariya.  For  further  details  .please  call  O4*923053..  _  -  :  . 
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agree  to  irage  increase 


Ts?*Ai' 


to 


face 

^  air 


nr.TVffc’ 


'.!■  Pwrr Economic  Reporter  '  ; 

-The  Histadrut  and  the  public 
empluyera  decided  yesterday  on 'a 
.10  per  cent  increase  in  the  -vrages  of 
pubfte.  -sector*  employees;  -  They' 
.agreed-  to- conii  nue their  talks  on  an  ° 
additional  7  per  cent. rise,  payable  as 
dri  kdvance  on  the  next  Cost-of- 
Living  allowance,  which  isdue-to  be  - 
paid.71e.xl .^November;  ;  .  ... 

The  10  per.. cent .  increase  ,  is  in. 
itself  an  advance,  oh  the  future  ' 
salary  increase  which  is  currently 
the  sujyecl  of  negotiations  between-- 
the  parties,  .  .  •  .  . . 

The.  possibility  of  a.funber.7.  per  ; 
cent  in  the  public  sector’s  wage  bill 
for  September'  was  raised  by  the 
employers  during  negotiations  on 
the  Treasury’s  4iew  economic  plan, 
according  to  which  the  C-o-L  al¬ 
lowance,  will?  be  spread  x>ver 
monthly,  partial  payments. 


Following  yesterday's  meeting, 
Histadrut  trade  union  department 
head  Yisrael  Kessar  said  the 
.Histadrut  would  not  accept  the  C-o-L 
arrangement  if-it  is  not  accora- 
'  panied  by  an :  adjustment  of  income 
..ins  brackets.  ... 

"However,  Histadrut  sources  told 
•The  Jerusalem  Post  that  the 
Histadrut  .  is  likely  to  accept  the 
employers'  ofTer  even  if  the  govern¬ 
ment-does  not  announce  its  inten¬ 
sion  to  adjust  the  tax  brackets. 

.  Yesterday’s  accord  broke  the 
'  deadlock  in  the  negotiations 
between  the  Histadrut  and  the 
.public  employers,  which  prevent ed 
employees  from  receiving  the  in- 
•  crease  before  the  High  Holy  Days. 
The  parties  agreed  that  items  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  wage  bill  which  are 
not  linked  to  the  C-o-L  allowance 
will  also  be  raised  by  the  agreed  10 
per  cent. 


One  bomb  explodes,  another  defused 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

One  bomb  exploded  and  another 
was  dismantled  in  the  Jerusalem 
area  yesterday,  causing  no  injuries. 

The  bomb  that  went  off  was  in. a 
building  site  in  Gival  Ze’ev  near  the 
A  tarot  Airport.  The  second  bomb 
was  discovered  in  the  NeyeVa’acov 
neighbourhood  by  a  pedestrian,  aqd 
was  defused  by  police  sappers. 

Police  are  still  investigating  a  car 
bombing  on  Saturday  in  Jerusalem's 


Jaffa  Road  m  what  they  believe  was 
part  of  an  underworld  feud 

The  car  driver,  Effie  Ben- 
Yehezkel,  23,  was  seriously  injured 
and  yesterday  was  still  hospitalized. 
A  young  woman  silting  next  to. him 
suffered  light  injuries  and  two  other 
passengers  sitting  in  the  back  were 
unhurt. 

Police  called  oh  the  public  to  be  es¬ 
pecially  wary  of  suspicious  objects 
with  the  approach  of  the  High  Holy 
Days. 


Members  of  Kibbutz 
demonstrate  how  to  climb 
tion  at  the  Tel  Aviv  fairgrounds. 


105%  hike  in  rent 
of  ‘key-money  flats’ 

Post  Economic  Reporter 

Rents  of  flats  covered  by  the  Law 
for  the  Protection  of  Tenants  (“key- 
money  flats")  will  be  raised  by  105 
per  cent,  and  rents  of  flats  owned  by 
Amidar  and  by  other  public  housing 
authorities  will  be  increased  by  90 
per  cent. 

The  increases,  effective 
November  I.  were  decided  by  the 
cabinet  at  its  weekly  meeting  yester¬ 
day. 

Originally  the  Housing  Ministry 
had  proposed  increasing  both  kinds 

of  rent  by  90  per  cent  of  the  rise  in 
the  Cosi-of-Living  index.  This 
would  have  meant  a  103  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  rental  fees.  But  the 
cabinet  accepted  a  proposal  by  In¬ 
dustry  and  Commerce  Minister  Gi¬ 
deon  Patt  to  limit  the  increase  in 
rentals  of  public  housing  flats  to  80 
per  cent  cf  the  increase  pf  the  Go-L. 

Housing  Minister  David  Levy 
also  announced  that  in  the  future 
such  rents  will  be  increased  semi¬ 
annually.  instead  of  annually,  as  at 
present. 


SPORT.  —  Assuta  Hospital  in  Tel 
Aviv  has  opened  a  department  of 
sports  medicine  to  test  the  physical 
fitness  and  capacity  of  both  profes¬ 
sional  and  amateur  sportsmen. 


Convict  and  actress  begin  married  life 


Saudis  said  bowing  to  Beintt-JTem  pact 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff  and  agencies 
BEI  RUT.  -4  The  Saudis  have  given 
Lebanese .  President-elect  B  ashir 
Jemayel  the  green  light  to  sign  a 
peace  with  Israel,  a  reliable  western 
sourced  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
here  yesterday. 

The  source  .quoted  the  Saudi 
foreigrrministeras  saying:  "It  is  df- 
ficult  to  accuse  Lebanon  of  treason 
if  it  makes  such  a  decision.  If  Egypt, 
the  strongest  Arab  country,  makes 
peace  with  Israel  without  occupa¬ 


tion,  how  can  we  accuse  Lebanon, 
the  weakest  Arab  country,  of 
treason,  especially  as  it  is  occupied 
.by  Israel?” 

In  Kuwait.  Sheik  Jaber  aJ-Ahmad 
al-Sabah  said  yesterday  the  Arab 
summit  conference  had  decided  to 
make  Arab  recognition  of  Jemayel 
conditional  on  Jemayel's  future 
policy. 

“We  linked  this  recognition  with 
the  steps  Lebanon  will  take  after 
Jemayd  takes  office,”  Jaber  said  in 
an  interview  with  Kuwaiti  editors. 


By  MICH.AL  VUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Condensing  a  lifetime  of  marriage  into 
one  night  is  not  easy,  but  that  is  what  life-prisoner  Sami 
Elkayam  was  faced  with  last  night  after  marrying  actress 
Hava  Orlman  in  a  Tel  Aviv  synagogue  surrounded  by 
friends,  family  and  prison  officials. 

Elkayam.  who  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  Tor 
the  murder  of  Yefet  l^agar  in  the  Shatta  jail  in  1969, 
received  a  short  leave  to  many  Ortman.  culminating  a 
love  affair  which  began  four  years  ago. 

Ortman  had  come  with  her  colleagues  from  the  Haifa 
Theatre  to  Ramie  prison,  to  get  background  for  a  play 
on  prison  life  called  Bars  which  the  theatre  was 
preparing. 

"Our  eyes  met  and  we  turned  on  to  each  other  at  first 
'sight/'  Elkayam  recalled  later.  From  then  on,  every 
week  for  two  hours.  Ortman  visited  the  prisoner,  an  im¬ 
migrant  from  Morocco  who  had  never  gone  to  school 
arid  who  had  entered- crime  in  his  youth.  They  also  ex- 
chaneed  scores  of  letters. 


Elkayam  began  learning  to  read  and  write  Five  years 
ago  as  part  of  the  prison  rehabilitation  programme.  To¬ 
day  he  is  studying  for  a  degree  in  sociology  at  the  Open 
University.  Shimon  Malka.  prisons  authority 
spokesman,  said  he  has  been  exemplary  for  years,  and- 
said  the  prison  commissioner  may  extend  Elkayam's 
wedding  leave  10  96  hours. 

“Sami  told  me  that  he  intends  to  have  a  child  and  to 
bring  it  up  on  different  morals  than  he  had  acquired,  as 
his  compensation  to  society,”  Malka  said,  noting  that 
the  Prisons  Authority  has  full  confidence  in  Sami  and  is 
not  afraid  he  might  try  to  escape. 

Some  two  years  ago  the  president  reduced  Elkayam's 
sentence  to  24  years,  and  in  10  years  he  may  get  a  third 
of  his  sentence  reduced  for  good  behaviour,  it  was  lear¬ 
ned. 

The  wedding  ceremony  was  held  in  the  Geulat 
Yisrael  Synagogue  on  Rehov  Mcrkaz  Ba’alei  Melacha. 
The  newlyweds  and  their  friends  then  proceeded  to 
Jaffa's  A  brum  Restaurant  to  celebrate. 


Newsmen  accuse  Sharon  of  lying  again’ 


-Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Israel’s  military  cor¬ 
respondents  yesterday  accused 
Defence  Minister  Ariel  Sharon  of 
“tying  again”  when  reporting  to  the 
Knesset  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Defence  Committee,  last  Friday. 

-They  were  commenting  on 
ShariiriVslaiemeDl  that  he  favoured 
jwrnalfclw  ■  Coverage  ami  attaching 
military  reporters  totasault  force's! 
The  ministry’s:  spokesman  also 
qudtcu.^Sharoh  as  saying  "that  was 
not  always  easy  to  do.  Some 
reporters  faithfully  covered  the  war 
directly  from  the  battlefield.  On  the 
other  hand... some  reporters  fought 


Second  Yamit  proposed  for 

TEL' AVIV.  —  The  co-chairman  of 
the  World  Zionist  Organization's 
.  settlement  department;  Mattityahu 
Drobles,  yesterday  recommended 
establishing  a  Yamii-like  town  in 
the  Gaza  Strip.; 

He  said  it  should,  serve  as  a 


for  an  invitation  to  a  cocktail  party, 
but  did  not  fight  for  a  place  m  the 
firs*  armoured  troop  carrier  to 
cover  the  war  from  the  front  line.” 

A  sharply  worded  statement  from 
the  military  correspondents  section 
in  the  Journalists  Association 
yesterday  accused  Sharon  of  levell¬ 
ing  "unfounded  .accusations.” 

■‘iri  IsraeJ's’-^islqiy  there  never 
hacTbee A  ’a  Wr  when  the  relations 
betweeiYthe  press  and  the  defence 
minister  were  so  bad,”  the  state¬ 
ment  said.  "The  military'  correspon¬ 
dents  fulfilled  their  role  faithfully, 
as  in  previous  wars,  despite  in¬ 
terference  and  curbs  the  defence 
minister  had  imposed.” 

Gaza  Strip 

regional  centre  for  the  seven  ex¬ 
isting  settlements,  four  which  are 
under  construction  and  four  more 
that  he  thinks  should  be  built. 

According  to  his  plan,  which  is  to 
be  presented  to  the  cabinet,  the 
town  should  be  built  in  theNezarim 
area. 


Projected  GNP  growth 
consumed  by  the  war 

Post  Economic  Reporter 

The  war  in  Lebanon  has  absorbed 
all  of  the  projected  rise  in  Israel's 
gross  national  product  for  this  year 
and  may  absorb  even  more 
resources,  said  Ernest  Japhet, 
chairman  of  Bank  Leumi’s  board  of 
directors  at  a  conference  in 
Montreal  yesterday. 

According  td 'Japhet,  the  bank's 
economists  projected  before  the 
war  a  5  per  cent  growth  of  the  GNP. 
But  the  war  has  cost  the  economy 
this  estimated  increase  of  resources. 

Japhet  praised  some  of  the 
measures  which  the  government 
took  to  finance  the  war.  especially 
the  legislation  dealing  with  taxation 
during  inflation,  and  defined  it  as 
one  of  the  most  sophisticated  tax 
laws  in  the  world. 

GRADUATES  —  Twenty-five  Gaza 
residents  yesterday  completed  a 
police  course  held  in  the  area.  The 
new  policemen  will  participate  in 
the  current  campaign  in  Gaza  to 
stress  road  safety. 


Haifa’s  Wadi  Salih  may  become  artists’  quarter 


Share  in  Israel’s  progress 


Share  in  the  earnings 
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American  Israel  . 
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Successful  enterprises 
which  have  been 
developed  through 
Ampal  investments 
range  from  hotels  and 
sophisticated  electronics 
to  plastics,  chemicals 
and  shipping. 

Find  out  more  about 
Ampal. 

It's  a  share  in  Israel s 
future.  And  yours. 
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Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  —  A  project  to  turn  the 
virtually  abandoned  Wadi  Salib  sec¬ 
tor  of  downtown  Haifa  into  an  ar¬ 
tists'  quarter  is  being  revived  after  a 
20-year  period  of  inaction. 

Mayor  Arye  Gurel  told  reporters 
yesterday  that  a  new  initiative  was 
under  way  following  his  meeting  last 
week  with  the  director  of  the  Israel 
Lands.  Administration.  Meir 
Shamir.  They  agreed  to  appoint  an 
expert  to  look  into  the  scheme. 

One  dead,  four  hurt 
in  Negev  collision 

BEERSHEBA  (Itim).  —  A  25-year- 
old  man  was  killed  and  four  other 
persons  were  injured  in  a  road  acci¬ 
dent  yesterday  morning  at  the  Beit 
Kama  junction  north  of  here. 

The  dead  man  was  identified  as 
Suiama  Abu  Ghnama.  of  the  A1  h- 
zuam  tribe  in  the  Negev.  The  in¬ 
jured  were  taken  to  Soroka  Hospital 
here. 

The  accident  occurred  when  an 
army  truck  and  a  truck  collided 
head-on. 


Senate  resolution 
asks  Red  Cross 
to  recognize  MDA 

WASHINGTON  (JTA).  —  The 
Senate  unanimously  adopted  a 
“sense  of  the  Senate”  resolution  on 
Friday  urging  the  International 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  to 
formally  recognize  the  Magen 
David  Adorn.  A  similar  resolution 
is  expected  to  be  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  soon. 

The  Senate  resolution  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senators  Paula 
Hawkins  (Republican.  Florida)  and 
Christopher  Dodd  (Democrat.  Con¬ 
necticut),  who  are  co-chairmen  of 
the  U.S.  committee  to  secure 
recognition  of  the  Magen  David' 
Adorn  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies. 


Tirat  Carmel  hoping 
to  resolve  labour  strife 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  —  The  head  of  the  Tirat 
Carmel  municipal  council,  the 
workers  council  and  representatives 
of  the  town's  clerical  union  are  to 
meet  today  at  the  Haifa  labour 
council  to  iron  out  differences  that 
led  lo  a  four-day  shutdown  of 
municipal  services  last  week. 

If  an  agreement  is  not  reached 
today,  the  issue  will  be  decided  by  a 
joint  committee  of  the  local  govern-, 
ment  ar.d  central  committee  of  the 
workers  council. 


which  in  the  first  stage  would  cover 
seven  dunams  and  include  six 
buildings.  Gurel  said. 

The  area  of  the  projected  artists' 
quarter  covers  46  dunams.  It  is  run 
down  and  those  buildings  left 
standing  are  mostly  empty.  Former¬ 
ly  an  Arab  village,  it  was  used  for 
housing  new  immigrants  after  the 
War  of  Independence.  In  the  late 
fifties  the  residents,  protesting  the 
slum  conditions,  staged  a  series  of 
riots  which  eventually  led  to  their 
being  moved  to  alternative  homes. 

Third  straight  day 
without  ‘Ha’aretz’ 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Ha'aretz  newspaper  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  today  —  for  the  third  con¬ 
secutive  day  -“-due  to  a  wages  dis¬ 
pute  with  its  printers. 

However,  contact  was  established 
last  night  between  the  workers  and 
management,  although  it  was  not 
clear  whether  work  would  resume 
today. 

It  is  understood  that  the  workers 
are  demanding  a  15  per  cent  in¬ 
crease,  having  reduced  their  de¬ 
mand  from  the  original  25  per  cent, 
while  management  has  offered  con¬ 
siderably  less. 


Vocational  school 
to  offer 

broadcasting  course 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Broadcasting  Authority  and 
Hadassah  Community  College  in 
Jerusalem  will  open  a  training 
centre  for  broadcasters  in  the 
capital’s  Brandeis  Vocational  High 
School  starting  early  in  1983. 

The  courses  are  meant  for 
employees  of  the  authority  as  well 
us  for  outsiders.  An  agreement  to 
set  up  the  centre  was  signed  yester¬ 
day.  At  the  end  of  their  studies,  stu¬ 
dents  will  receive  certificates  but  no 
guarantee  of  employment  by  the 

authority. 

Teachers  will  include  TV  and 
radio  staffers  as  well  as  lecturers 
from  the  Hadassah  Community 
College  and  others.  The  centre  will 
be  supplied  with  S45.000  worth  of 
equipment. 

The  authority  for  years  has  run  a 
small  training  centre  for  its 
employees  in  a  building  near  TV 
House  in  Jerusalem. 


Arab  pilgrims  leave 
today  for  Mecca 

The  first  group  of  Israeli  Arabs 
making  the  annual  haj  to  Mecca  will 
leave  this  morning  for  Jordan  on 
their  way  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
prime  minister's  adviser  on  Arab  af¬ 
fairs  will  see  the  pilgrims  off  at  a 
ceremony  at  Allenby  Bridge. 
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30,000  dunams  on  West  Bank 
allocated  for  settlement 


By  DAVID  RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  West  Bank  military  govern-’ 
ment  recently  published  orders 
declaring  some  30.000  dunams  in 
various  pans  of  the  area  as  ‘‘state 
land.”  This  will  permit  their  alloca¬ 
tion  for  Jewish  settlement. 

According  to  West  Bank  sources, 
an  order  affecting  more  than  33.000 
dunams  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Hebron  hills  was  published  last 
week,  and  yesterday  bulldozers 
were  reported  working  on  another 
tract  of  some  10,000  dunams  near 
the  village  of  Tsurif  in  the  Nablus 
district. 

Villagers  from  the  Tsurir  area 
have  petitioned  the  military  appeals 
board,  but  as  far  as  they  know  the 
board  has  not  yet  considered  their 
appeal. 

The  military  government  has  also 
beer,  enforcing  its  order  requiring 
non-resident  teachers  at  West  Bank 
universities  to  sign  an  undertaking 
to  refrain  from  supporting  the  PLO 
in  any  way.  Three  Jordanian  lec¬ 
turers  at  the  an-Najah  university  in 
Nablus  were  reportedly  deported 
yesterday  via  the  Adam  Bridge  after 


refusing  to  sign.  Teachers  holding 
foreign  passports,  including  at  least 
one  British  lecturer,  are  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  leave. 

(n  response,  the  university 
cancelled  a  graduation  ceremony 
yesterday  afternoon.  University 
sources  have  expressed  fear  that  up 
to  25  of  its  lecturers  will  fac.e  the 
dilemma  of  signing  the  pledge  or 
leaving. 

A  different  version  of  the  order 
also  applies  to  non-resident  students 
at  West  Bank  universities.  Last 
week  several  scores  of  students  go¬ 
ing  to  register  at  Bethelehem 
University  were  detained  by  soldiers 
and  armed  membersof  the  local  vil¬ 
lage  league  because  they  had  not 
first  obtained  the  required  permit. 

Officials  in  the  Judea  and 
Samaria  civil  administration  said  in 
response  to  the  publication  to  the 
order  last  week  that  similar  de¬ 
mands  are  made  of  visitors  and 
persons  applying  for  work  permits 
in  several  western  countries. 

A  section  of  the  Ramallah- 
Jerusalem  highway  near  the  al- 
Amari  refugee  camp  has  been 
closed  for  four  consecutive  days  fol¬ 
lowing  stone-throwing  incidents. 


Navon  won’t  quit  to  run  for  prime  minister 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Beit  Hanassi  yesterday  an¬ 
nounced  that  President  Yitzhak 
Navon  completely  rejected  all  ef¬ 
forts  to  involve  him  in  political  ac¬ 
tivities  and  election  matters. 

The  statement  came  in  response 
to  reports  of  Labour  Party  pressure 


on  Navon  to  resign  and  run  for 
prime  minister. 

Asked  about  rumours  that  the 
president  might  resign  before  the 
end  of  his  term  in  May,  the 
spokesman  referred  to  Navon’s 
statements  that  he  would  serve  out 
his  five-vear  term. 
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Compare  prices  for  yourself  I 

NAME  OF  DRINK 

PRICE  PER  GLASS 

200  Milliliters. 

MALT 

IS  202 

Family  Cola 

13  3.45 

Family  Tempo 

IS  3.22 

Squash.  650 

IS  2.70  * 

Family  Soda 

IS  2.46 

Prices  correct  for  208.82 
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THE  INSIDE  TRACK 

A  perceptive  guide  to  shopping  and  services  in  Jerusalem 


SOLOMON’S 
fj/jrmsi  MEANS 
Kgs/  SAFETY  FIRST 

Baby  car  seats  could  save  your 
child's  fife,  back  and  front  seat 
belts,  head  rests,  extra  stop 
lights,  new  windscreen  wipers, 
comfortable  back  rests,  fire 
extinguishers  and  first  aid 
outfits  (something  you  buy  and 
hope  you’ll  never  use)  and 
dozens  of  more  useful  car 
accessories.  We  also  supply  by 
mail.  SOLOMONS  CAR 
ACCESSORIES,  24  REHOV 
AGRON.  Down  the  street  from 
the  American  Consulate.  Tel. 
02-248925. 


That’s  r‘ie  name  of  the  beautiful 
new  glassware  and  gift  store  in 
the  centre  of  town.  They  pride 
themselves  on  a  wide  selection 
of  Bavarian  porcelain.  41  piece 
dinner  services,  tea  and  coffee 
sets,  vases:  crystal  from  Silesia, 
delightful  decorated  glass  from 
Italy,  decanters,  hors  d'oeuvre 
dishes,  decorated  stainless  steel 
trays,  wine  glasses  and  dozens 
of  other  special  gift  items. 
Looking  for  something 
different?  Drop  in  at 
SIN1GAGLIA.  9  REHOV 
SHAMAI.  Tel.  02-226686. 

You  won’t  be  disappointed. 
Open  9-1.  4-7,  Friday  9-1. 


Jl®£¥§, 

^  T  T  ^ 

nipuon 

Tit®  complete  /olon 

natural 

Hairdrexring 

7,  mesilat-yesharim, 
tel:  248536.  Jerusalem 


ROSHHASHANAH 
GREETINGS  FROM 


The  New  Year  and  you  deserve 
a  new  dress  with  the  new  look. 
BENJIE,  Israel’s  leading  store 
for  exclusive  women's  wear, 
(now  in  Jerusalem  and  Bnei 
Brak)  has  a  selection  second  to 
none.  The  latest  imports  from 
London,  New  York  and  Paris 
plus  the  best  of  Israel’s  fashion 
houses  —  Alaska  Sportlife. 
Papco.  Baruch,  Modelina,  Adam 
ana  Eve  etc.  If  you’re  looking  for 
something  delightful  for  the 
haggim  drop  by  at  BENJIE.  Fair 
prices  and  individu&l  service  is 
the  secret  of  her  success.  BEN¬ 
JIE  caters  especially  for  the 
religious  woman,  but  not  ex¬ 
clusively  so.  BENJIE  in  Bnei 
Brak  at  108  Rehov  Rabbi  Akiva 
(8.30 — 1 :  4-8)  and  in 
Jerusalem  at  City  Tower,  next  to 
Hamashbir.  7  th  Floor.  Suite 
708.  Tel.  02-247053.  Open 
every  day  9  a.m.  till  9  p.m.  Fri¬ 
day  till  noon.  Saturday  night  fer¬ 
vour  —  starts  one  hour  after 
Shabbat  closes. 

T-SHIRTS 

m  PRINT  RUSH  ORDERS 
FOR  YOffTH  &  TOUR 
GROUPS,  SGHOOL&TAEMY 
UNITS,  WEDDIN6S, 
BARMTKVAHS  ETC. 

Whatever  your  choice,  you  can 
let  everyone  know  by  wearing  it 
on  a  T-shirt  by  LORD  KITSCH, 
We.  at  LORD  KITSCH,  can  print 
your  very  own  T-shirt,  with  your 
own  design,  badge,  slogan  or 
whatever  in  a  variety  of  colours 
and  sizes,  in  quantities  of  1  to 
10.000  in  48  hours.  Weddings, 
barmitzvahs.  tour  groups,  a 
speciality.  Remember,  when 
you  buy  from  us  you're  buying 
from  the  manufacturer.  Drop  in 
at  one  of  our  stores  or  contact 
the  factory  direct  We  also  make 
bags.  hats,  buttons  and  badges, 
aprons,  window  stickers,  etc. 
We  have  rhe  largest  selection  of 
T-shirts  in  the  Middle  East. 
LORD  KITSCH.  Kikar  Zion  (The 
Yellow  Shop),  and  14  Ben  Hillel. 
and  the  Givat  Shaul  factory,  Tel. 
02-537905.  And  at  The  New 
Tourist  Centre.  Eilat. 

the  inside  track 

WISHES  ALL  ADVER¬ 
TISERS  AND  READERS 
A  HAPPY  •  AND 
PEACEFUL  NEW  YEAR. 


©SPORT  HYGIENE, 
Wo  T.  OJTTHE 
SPORT  SCENE 

Mums  and  dads  wanting  the 
best  for  their  budding  Mickey 
Berkovitzes  and  Shlomo 
Glicksteins  rely  on  advice  from 
the  knowledgable  staff  of 
SPORT  HYGIENE  the  capital'* 
oldest  sports  outfitters.  Training, 
gym  and  tennis  shoes  from 
Adidas  (ROM  style  at  special 
price).  Puma  and  Lotto,  school 
T-shirts,  school  bags,  gym 
shorts,  track  suits,  socks  etc.  all 
from  the  best  brands.  Every  kind 

of  sports  equipment  and 
accessories,  plus  a  large 
selection  of  leisure  clothes  from 
LaCoste,  FU’s  etc.  Super  sale  of 
jeans  SPORT  HYGIENE,  most 
preferred  store  1982.  5 
SHLOMZION  HAMALKA.  8.30- 
1.  4-7.  Friday  8.30-2.  Tel. 
222684 


Whether  it's  Yehudit.  Michael. 
Sharon,  or  David  or  whatever, 
make  sure  you  have  it  crafted  in 
gold  or  silver,  in  Hebrew  and/or 
English,  on  a  ring,  a  necklace, 
bracelet  or  chain  at 
BALTINESTER  BROTHERS. 
Jerusalem's  leading  Judaica  gift 
shop.  Hundreds  of  items  to 
choose  from.  Ethnic  and  other 
jewelry,  mezzuzot.  shofarim. 
silverware,  seder  plates, 
menorahs.  kiddush  cups,  knitted 
kippot  (names  to  order)  and 
much  more.  BALTINESTER 
BROTHERS.  Judaica  and  Israeli 
gifts'  31  JAFFA  RD.  Tel. 
222967.  Open  9-1. 4-7.  Fridays 
till  2.  10%  off  for  students. 
Special  discount  for  groups. 


STARTLING  •  fl|  ^ 

REDUCTIONS  If  ^  S#J 
is  the  name  of 
the  game  for  a 

wide  range  of  CaHOOTt 
CANAAN  ladies  1982  summer 
fashions  at  KIBBUTZ  TZORA. . 
near  Beit  Shemesh.  Drop  by  and 
view, their. collection  of  dresses., 
blouses. -  skirts  and  trousers: 
Also  a  delightful  selection  pf 
children’s  '  wear  and '  original 
hand  made  dolls.  OPEN  SEVEN 
DAYS  A  WEEK.  10  a.m.  till  4 
p.m.  Fridays  till  noon. 
VISA/ISRACARD  accepted. 
KIBBUTZ  TZORA.  near  Beit 
Shemesh.  Tel.  02-911981 

HAVE  YOUR  CAKE  AND 
EAT  IT 


.  * 


Mouthwatering  Black  Forest 
Cream  Cake,  heavenly  Pina 
Colada  Pie.  delicious  Rococo 
Cake  and  stunning  Strawberry 
Cream  Cake  are  just  a  few  of  the 
gorgeous  offerings  at  the  new 
Judea  Lounge  Patisserie,  the 
Jerusalem  Hilton's  own  ’take 
out"  cake  shop.  Having  a 
special  event,  friends  round  for 
tea.  or  just  feeling  a  little  self- 
indulgent?  Make  it  memorable 
with  cakes  from  the 
JERUSALEM  HILTON.  JUDEA 
LOUNGE  PATISSERIE,  open 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  till  mid¬ 
night.  Special  orders  in  advance 
Tel.  536151  ext.  3220. 

HIGH  INTEREST 
FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
ACCOUNTS,, 
FREELY  CONVERTIBLE 

Bank  Leumi.  Israel's  first  and 
largest  bank  is  now  offering 
even  better  services  for  tourists, 
non-residents,  temporary  resi¬ 
dents.  and  new  immigrants  at 
Bank  Leumi’s  Jerusalem  Tourist 
Centre  Branch.  47  Jaffa  Rd. 
Open  a  Time  Deposit  account  in 
any  foreign  currency,  receive 
maximum  interest  (tax  free  in 
Israel),  bank  by  mail  and 
withdraw  at  your  convenience. 
Services  also  available  at  Bank 
Leumi's  Tourist  Service 
Branches  in  Jerusalem  at  King 
David,  Piaza.  Hilton.  Ramade- 
Shalom.  Diplomat  and  Sheraton 
hotels.  The  Tourist  Centre,  in 
addition  to  operating  Free 
Foreign  Currency  Time  Deposit 
Accounts  (confidentiality 
assured)  exchanges  foreign 
currency,  redeems  State  Israel 
Bonds,  handles  checking  and 
securities  accounts,  property 
and  business  deals,  withdrawals 
by  mail  or  telex  and  provides 
many  other  facilities  that  you 
expect  from  one  of  the_  world  s 
top  banks.  Our  English  speaking 
multi-Jingual  tellers  are  at  your 
service  also  in  our  Tel  Aviv 
Tourist  Centre,  130  Ben  Yehuda 
Street.  Tel.  (03)  229231  and-at 
Tel  Aviv's  major  hotels  along 
the  sea  front.  Why  not  drop  in 
for  details: 

BANK  LEUMI.  JERUSALEM 
TOURIST  CENTRE.  47  JAFFA 
ROAD,  P.O.B.  2090, 

Tel  227471/2/3/4. 


30%  OFF  AT  CLASS 

They're  selling  off  very  fast  at 
Class  Tea  sets,  dinner  services, 
individual  soup  dishes, 
ceramics,  glassware,  blintze  and 
souffle  dishes  (oven  and 
dishwasher  proof)  from  Japan 
and  Taiwan.  Rice  paper  lamp 
shades,  planters,  bentwood 
clothes  stands,  woodware  from 
the  Philipines.  custom  designed 
cutlery  from  Japan,’  decorative 
tinware,  biscuit  barrels  etc.  from 
England,  glasses  and  jugs  from 
Spain,  place  mats  etc.  Come  see 
today,  cause  they're  selling  fast 
at  CLASS.  Up  to  30%  off. 


class 

M&P 


9  HELENE  HAMALKA.. 
(Tefahot  Bldg,  corner 
Horkonos).  Sun-Thur  9-1.  4-7. 
Friday  9-1.30.  Tel.  222612. 


GOOD  NEWS 
FOR  WEARY 
SHOPPERS 


Gift  shopping  for  folks  back 
home  after  touring  Israel? 
Looking  for  Holy  Land 
souvenirs?  Buying  Rosh 
Hashana  presents  for  family  and 
friends?  The  gifts  will  be  longer 
lasting  and  less  expensive  if 
they're  official  commemorative 
coins  and  medals  from  Israel. 
Celebrating  milestones  in 
Jewish  and  Israeli  history  the 
selection  is  endless  —  Shema 
Yisrael.  The  Temple  Mount. 
Gates  of  Jerusalem.  Bar 
Mitzvah.  The  Wedding.  Pidyon 
HaBen  etc.  etc.  They  start  from 
as  little  as  £2  for  the  official 
uncirculated  set  of  Israeli  coins 
in  a  plastic  wallet  to  artistic  gold 
medals  set  in  velvet  lined  olive 
wood  boxes.  And  best  of  all, 
they  fit  easily  into  your  pocket 
or  handbag.  See  for  yourself  at 
Topaz  121  Dizengoff  TA; 
Kibbutz  Ayelet  Hashachar; 
Stanek  Jerusalem  Hilton,  Tel 
Aviv  Hilton;  Tape  Tours 
Massada;  Mitzpeh  Rosh 
Hanikra;  Tiferet  Bet  Shalom 
Eilat;  Hamatzliah  24  Derech 
Yafb.  Haifa:  Pur  Haifa  8  Herzl 
Haifa;  Joseph  &  Brothers  Ben- 
Yehuda  1  Jerusalem.  Omega- 
Tissot  Shop  Ben-Gurion  Air¬ 
port;  The  Israel  Museum  Shop 
Jerusalem:  Israel  Government 
Coins  &  Medals  5  Ahad  fta’am 
Jerusalem,  3  Mendele  Tel  Aviv. 


BLANCO 

THE  SINK  UNIT 
STTHAFIffURE 

High  quality  European 
technology  plus  a  first  class ; 
design  team  has  produced  a 
sink  unit  for  the  year  2000. 
BLANCO  sink  units  come  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  they're  in 
superchromed  stainless  steel; 
enamelled  through  and  through 
in  a  fabulous  colour  range:  in 
metal  and  silicone  for  extra 
strength.  The  BLANCO  sink  unit 
also  comes  twinned  for  the  ob¬ 
servant,  with  a  removable 
basket  for  draining  vegetables 
etc.,  with  fitted  chopping  board, 
drainer  board,  and  other  useful 
accessories.  IF  YOU  BUY  A 
MABAT  KITCHEN  DURING 
SEPTEMBER,  GANS  WILL 
GIVE  YOU  A  VOUCHER  FOR 
10%  OF  THE  PRICE  OF  THE 
KITCHEN  TO  BE  USED  FOR 
BUYING  A  BLANCO  SINK 
UNIT  AND  KWC  TAPS. 
-Thinking  of  modernising  your 
kitchen?  First  of  all  drop  in. and 
see  the  sink  unit  of  the  future. 
BLANCO  and  KWC  taps.  At 
GANS.  the  one-stop  home  fur¬ 
nishing  store.  61  REHOV  HER¬ 
ZOG  (by  Neve  Granoi).  Sunday- 
Thursday  9-1.  4-7.  Friday  9-1. 
Tel  02-669592/3 


NOW  30%  OFF 
1B83  MODEUSJF 
GHpREfTS  FURNITURE 

"Budget  conscious  parents  can 
now  re-do  the  kids  rooms  with 
quality  furniture  thanks  to  RIM's 
special  holiday  offer  30'£> 
OFF.  Drop  in  at  a  RIM  store  and 
view  their  wonderful  collection 
of  modular  youth  and  children's 
furniture  with  the  new  1983 
European  look.  They've 
comfortable  beds  with  storage 
drawers,  (round  corners  to  avoid 
bruises),  work  desks,  library 
shelving  units,  a  variety  of 
cupboards  and  more.  The  "build 
as  they  grow"  modular  units 
enable  you  to  extend  the 
combinations  as  the  need 
arises.  And  remember,  all  RIM 
furniture  comes  with,  their 
renowned  5  year  guarantee. 
See  for  yourself  at  any  RIM 
store,  end  best  of  all  there's  a 
30%  special  introductory 
holiday  reduction.  You're  sure 
with  RIM 
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Deng  still  in  power,  but  Hua  dumped 
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PEKING  (AP).'  —  The  Communist 
Party  central  committee  yesterday 
elected  a  new  ruling  Politburo  that 
included  China's  undisputed  leader 
Deng  Xiaoping,  but  ousted  the  late 
chairman  Mao's  protege  Hua 
Guofeng,  the  official  Xinhua  news 
agency  said. 

Deng  was  elected  to  the  Polit¬ 
buro  and  its  elite  standing  commit¬ 
tee  of  six  members.  He  also  was  re¬ 
elected  chairman  of  the  party's 
powerful  military  commission. 

Hua,  who  succeeded  Mao  as 
chairman,  was  removed  from  the 
Politburo  and  its  standing  commit¬ 
tee  but  remains  a  member  of  the 
new  central  committee. 

Deng's  close  ally  Hu  Yaobang 
also  was  elected  to  the  Politburo 
qnd  its  standing  committee.  As  ex¬ 
pected,  he  also  was  elected  general 
secretary  to  handle  daily  affairs  of 
the  39-milUon-member  Communist 
Party. 

Elderly  leaders  Ye  Jianying,  Chen 
Yun,  and  Li  Xiannian,  also  were 
named  to  the  Politburo  standing 
committee  along  with  Premier  Zhao 
Ziyang. 

Foreign  diplomatic  analysts  said 
while  Deng  nominally  retired  to  the 
“second  line",  he  remains  China's 
dominant  political  force. 


Winner  Deng  Xiaoping  (left)  and  loser  Hua  Gnofeng. 


Hua  has  been  sharply  criticized 
by  Deng  and  his  supporters  for 
committing  “leftist"  mistakes  by 
clinging  too  closely  to  the  policies 
of  Mao. 

He  has  been  accused  of  being  a 
“whateverist"  —  asserting  that 
whatever  Mao  said  or  did  was  right 
—  and  of  building  his  own  per¬ 
sonality  cult  and  obstructing  cur¬ 
rent  pragmatic  economic  policies. 


Hundreds-,  of :  thousands  of 
portraits  of  Mao  #and  :  HuaJoncc 
hung  in  public  places  and  homes 
throughout  China.  Hua’s  supporters 
spread  the  famous  stoty  that  before 
Mao  died  he  passed  the. mantle  of 
leadership  to  Hua,'  saying  "with  you! 
in  charge,  I  am  at  ease." 

Almost  all  the  portraits  of  Mao 
and  Hua  were  pulled  downas  China, 
repudiated  the  personality  cult... 


Two  last-minute  passengers  Swiss  taim-biB 

,  j  .  ,  -i  crash  claims  38 

among  dead  in  copter  crasti  German  tourists 


MANNHEIM.  West  Germany 
(UPI).  —  Two  American  TV 
reporters  jumped  aboard  a  U.S. 
Army  helicopter  at  the  last  minute 
and  were  killed  in  Saturday's  crash 
along  with  an  estimated  44  others,  a 
U.S.  Army  officer  said  yesterday. 

Authorities  stressed  they  are  still 
not  positive  on  the  number  of  dead 
and  don’t  know  when  they  will  be 
able  to  give  the  exact  number. 

“The  identification  is  going  to 
take  a  long  time,  because  the  bodies 
are  all  melted  together  in  a  clump," 
Mannheim  police  spokesman  Karl- 
Heinz  Zimmerman  said. 

Colonel  Thomas  Garigan,  chief 
of  public  affairs  for  the  U.S.  Army 


in  Europe,  told  a  news  conference 
that  two  military  television  men 
were  seen  boarding  the  Chinook  air¬ 
craft  just  before  it  took  off. 

Brigadier  General  Eugene 
Cromartie.  commander  of  Man¬ 
nheim's  military  community,  said  all 
Chinook  helicopters  may  be 
grounded  as  a  result  of  the  accident, 
die  worst  helicopter  disaster  in 
West  German  history. 

“This  is  automatic  with  an  acci¬ 
dent  of  this  sort,"  he  said. 

“The  Chinook  is  a  very  safe  air¬ 
craft,"  Cromartie  added.  He  said  he 
was  told  the  crew  was  seen  examin¬ 
ing  the  back  of  the  helicopter 
before  it  took  oil,  but  said  this  was 
normal  procedure. 


1,100  A-test  Victims’  sue 
U.S.  for  $2  billion  in  damages 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  (Reuter).  — 
People  in  the  little  Mormon  town  of 
St.  George,  in  southern  Utah,  would 
see  the  flash  of  an  atomic  explosion 
and  wait  for  what  they  called  the  big 
red  doud  to  pass  over  them. 

The  cloud,  which  took  several 
hours  to  drift  across  the  Red  Desert 
dr  Nevada  from  the  atomic  testing- 
site  240  kms  to  the  west,  carried 
"radioactive  fallout  from  the  explo¬ 
sion,  according  to  the  town's  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

“We  were  the  guinea  pigs,  un¬ 
knowing  and  unwitting  guinea 
pigs,"  said  Irma  Thomas,  75,  who 


put  aside  her  pottery  five  years  ago 
to  write  to  every  official  die  could 
think  of  about  the  increasing 
number  of  cancer  cases  in  her 
neighbourhood.  Today,  the  U.S. 
government  will  defend  itself  in  a 
courtroom  here  against  claims  by 
people  who  maintain  they 
developed  cancer  Because  of  the 
atomic  tests  and  •  the  -  relatives  ■  -of 
people  alleged  to'  have  died  because 
of  the  tests. 

The  government  is  being  sued  by 
some  MOO  persons  for  more  than 
$2  billion  in  damages.  The  case  is 
being  heard  in  a  U.S.  federal 
courtroom. 


Storms  batter  Philippines,  Japan 


MANILA.  —  At  least  45  persons 
were  killed  and  29  others  were  miss¬ 
ing  in  the  wake  of  tropical  storm 
Irving,  which  struck  the  main 
Philippine  island  of  Luzon  last 
week,  the  civil  defence  office  said 
yesterday. 

The  storm,  the  14th  to  hit  the 
Philippines  this  year,  also  caused  in- . 
juries  to  22  persons  and  damaged  or 
destroyed  more  than  20,000  houses, 
according  to  tabulations  released  to 
the  press. 

Officials  said  Irving,  which  pum¬ 
melled  Luzon  province  with  100 
kilometre  per  how-winds  at  its 


centre,  affected  38,095  families 
whose  houses  were  either  flooded, 
damaged  or  destroyed. 

Meanwhile,  in  Japan,  at  least  10 
persons  were  reported  killed  and  18 
were  missing  in  the  aftermath  of 
typhoon  Judy,  which  hit  the  islands 
yesterday. 

A  central  meteorological  agency 
spokesman  said  the  typhoon,  that 
packed  peak  winds  of  126  kph,  was 
“proceeding  on  the  worst  course 
under  the  worst  conditions”  — 
heading  north  to  bisect  the  northern 
half  of  Japan's  heavily  populated 
Honshu  Island.  (AP,  UPI) 


Saudis  hold  more  Iranian  protesters 


PFAFFIKON,  Switzerland-  (UPI). 

_ A  train  dammed  into  a  bus  at  a 

railroad  crossing  yesterday,  scatter¬ 
ing  bodies  and  killing  38  West 
German  tourists  in  a  ball  of  fire. 

Nine  other  persons  were  rushed 
to  hospital.  :V-!- 

Police  said  the  barriers  at  the 
crossing  had  not  been  lowered. 

The  flames  were,  so  intense- they 
engulfed  the  signal  box  beside  the 
line,  seriously  burning  the  signal 
guard  in  what  a  railway  spokesman1 
described  as  a  “bloody  holocaust.” 

Police,  said  only  one  -8us  pass¬ 
enger  survived  and  was  in  a  critical 
condition.  The  train  driver,  "the; 
signal  guard  and  six  train  passengers; 
were  also  injured.  T'. 

The  train  was  travelling  from  die 
West  German  village  of  BobHnger, 
about  1.5km.  from  Pfaffikon,  a 
provincial  border  town-  in  eastern 
Switzerland. 


Reagan  urges  new 
U.S.  laws  against . 
crime  epidemic 

WASHINGTON  (Reuter),  tt  Presi¬ 
dent  Ronald.  Reagan  said  that  the 
U.S.  -was 

epidemct^whjcfr  ttfflSTulb^n*, 

22,000 -Jives  giaahutyfMi.riftnrittha^ 
touched  nearly  one-third  *-crf 
American  households."  -' 

“We  must  make  Ajnerica.  safe 
again,  especially  forwombn'and  the. 
elderly  who  face  so  many  moments 
of  fear,"  Reagan  said  in  a  nationafly  ’ 
broadcast  radio.-  address  -on  Satur¬ 
day  night,  from.  Camp  "David, 
Maryland,  .  where  he  spent .  the 
weekend.  ■ 

Victims  of  crime  softer  about  $8.8 
billion  per  year  in  financial  losses, 
the  President  said. 

Reagan  urged  Congress  to  pass 
an  omnibus  anti-crime  bill,  which 
he  introduced  last  year,  and  said  he 
would  propose  additional  legisla¬ 
tion. 

The  new  legislation  will  include 
revisions  in  the  insanity  defence, 
which  Reagan  said  was  “much  mis¬ 
interpreted  and  abused.” 

John  Hinckley,  who;  shot  and 
wounded  Reagan  and  three  others 
in  March  last  year,  was  found  not 
guilty  of  attempted  murder  last  June 
by  reason  of  insanity. 


m 


Champion  plaits 

drily  ask 

Fnrr  two'  things."  Chr^Evert/Uoyd 
said,aftersbe  had;  won  the  women’s 
sin^^.;df  ;the._;  US.  Open  tennis 
xihamptonshiia-CKr^ ^Satmdayewm^ 

1  w^a  cnisfung  &-3i'6-l  victory  over 
Hana  ^  .  'Mindlikova.  •;  of 
Czechoslovakia.  “1  don’t  .  .want  to 
embarrass  myself  out  there  and  I 
dbn*t  want  fliher  myself  or  my  op- 
pohenitoget  hurt.  Also,  Fm  a  strict 
belkttrerVuL  etiquette.” 

The  whrd  “Etiquette”  is  French 
for  “Label”  and  Evert’s  identifying 
..  .  tag  mi  ilrf  simply  read  “winner.”  She 
-was  speaking  after  making  a  grand 

-  return  to  the  throne  she  has  long 
graced  as  the  Open  victory  marked 
the’ sixth. time  she.  has  won  the  tour¬ 
nament.  She  lhas  also  notched  up 
'three  Wimbledon  titles  and  four 
French' Open  championships  in  her 
illustrious  career. .  ' 

'But  I'm  not  obsessed  with  winn¬ 
ing  tides  anymore^"  Evert  said. 
“Since  Tm  27  years  okfand  there  are 
many  younger  playera  out  there,  I 

have  to  have ‘Jack  ’■Nicklaus' 

;  philosophy.  L  have  to  get  myself 
.  charged  up  -for .  ttfc  ■  major  tourna¬ 
ments  because  F  simply  can’t  play  a 
Bill  scheduTe  Ahytripre.r  -'*f  ' 

...  “I’-m  at  the  point;  now  where  it’s 
time  to  start ’seriously  considering 
.  retiring,"  she  said.  “Irr  John  Lloyd  I 
know  I  have  found  myjjaitner-fof  a 
•'  lifetime  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  ' 
starting  a  family  7  with  him.  That 
:•  could  be  next  wOek,  hext-  month, 
next  year -or  any  others  next?  that 
you  can  think  of.  1  just  don’t  know 
when  thatr- mil  be.bntrriiDOt  going 
to  play  tennis:forever.“  ■-'.-•••• 

—  One  thing  ,  Evert  -fa  -especially 
proud  aflsher  continuing'  ability  to 
keep  cool  under  pressure  - 

-  That  ,  certainly,  is  a  thing  that  can’t 
be  said  about  another  top  American 
John  McEnroe,  who  .  lost  his 
prospect  of  gaming  a.  fourth  succes- 

-  sive  men>4itleon  Sunday  night 
.when. the  taciturn  Czech  rvan  Lendl 
'drove  him  artel  the  ground  for  the 
1  shfth~  successive  time.  Lendl  took  his 

-  place  in  the. -final  alongside  Jimmy 

-  Connors  thanks  to  his  big  service 
.  and-  all  ‘round  r powerful  hitting 

-which  drove  him  to  victory  over 
_  McEnroe  6-4.:  7r$  :C  M»)*  ~ 


RIYADH  (AP).  —  Saudi  security 
forces  arrested  21  Iranian  pilgrims 
during  a  demonstration  in  the  holy- 
city  of  Medina  yesterday,  the  third 
by  the  revolution-minded  Iranians 
in  the  past  five  days,  an  Interior 
Ministry  spokesman  said  here. 

He  said  the  pilgrims  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  a  rally  in  front  of  the  Ira¬ 
nian  diplomatic  mission  in  Medina 
by  Hojetolslam  Musavi  Khoninhi, 
the  personal  representative  of  Ira¬ 
nian  leader  Ayatollah  Ruhollah 
Khomeini  to  this  year’s  Moslem 
pilgrimage  season. 

Security  forces  broke  up  the  rally. 


Two  Israelis  in  violin 
competition  semifinals 

INDIANAPOLIS,  Indiana  (AP).  — 
Two  Israelis  are  among  the  16  semi¬ 
finalists  in  the  Internationa]  Violin 
Competition  of  Indianapolis.  They 
are  Sergiu  Schwartz  and  Yuval 
Yaron. 

Seven  of  the  other  semifinalists 
are  From  the  U.S.  and  one  each 
from  France,  Japan,  Korea,  Poland, 
Rumania,  Canada  and  Taiwan. 

The  winner  of  the  competition, 
who  will  be  chosen  on  September 
18.  will  be  awarded  a  510,000  cash 
prize  and  will  make  concert  ap¬ 
pearances  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe. 

China’s  population 
passes  billion  mart 

PEKING  (AP).  —  Vice-Premier 
Wan  Li  says  China  now  has  more 
than  one  billion  people,  Japanese 
sources  reported  yesterday. 

Wan  told  Japanese  agriculture 
Minister  Kichiro  Tazawa  the  exact 
figure  is  1.076  billion  and  is  the 
result  of  the  July  1  official  national 
census,  the  sources  said. 

At  the  end  of  1981,  China  listed  a 
population  or  996.2  million  people, 
based  on  household  registrations. 


which  featured  Khomeini  portraits 
and  “banners  not  related  to 
religion,"  and  arrested  21  partici¬ 
pants,  the  spokesman  said.  They 
will  be  returned  to  Iran  "because 
they  came  here  for  a  purpose  other 
than  pilgrimage,"  he  added,  but 
denied  reports  by  Iranian  radio  that 
several  Iranians  suffered  injuries  in 
a  clash  with  police. 

Teheran  radio  reported  that  the 
demonstrators  shouted  slogans 
against  “the  U.S.  crimes,  the  Israeli 
aggression  against  Lebanon  and 
Palestine,  and  against  the  Soviet  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Afghanistan.” 


Italy  adopts  sweepmg 
anti-Mafia  law 

ROME  (AP).  —  Parliament,  acting 
with  unprecedented  speed  following 
the  assassination  of  crime-fighter 
Gen.  Carlo  Alberto  dalla  Chiesa, 
gave  final  approval  on  Saturday  to  a 
sweeping  anti-Mafia  bill. 

The  35-article  bill  was  approved 
by  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate’s 
Constitutional  Affairs  and  Justice 
Committees,  which  was  all  it  re¬ 
quired  to  become  law.  The  exact 
vote  was  not  announced. 

It  will  become  effective  15  days 
after  being  published  in  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  official  register  sometime 
this  week. 

The  bill  makes  it  a  crime  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  members  of  the  Mafia 
or  other  criminal  organizations  and 
gives  authorities  wide-ranging 
powers  to  investigate  the  financial 
interests  of  suspected  gangsters. 

U  also  gives  law  enforcement  of¬ 
ficers  greater  powers  to  use 
electronic  listening  devices  and  to 
search  bank  and  financial  records 
for ’criminal  activity.  ’ 


VISIT.  —  UN  secretary-general 
Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  left  the 
Soviet  Union  yesterday  after  a  five- 
day  visit  which  included  talks  with 
President  Leonid  Brezhnev. 


China-Japan 
texbook  . 
crisis  resolved 

PEKING  (Reuter).'  —  Chma'has 
welcomed  Japan's  pledge  to  amend 
sections  of  its  textbooks'  on  JapanV 
bloody  World  War  Two  record,; tihe. 
New  China  News  Agency  (NCNA)-. 
said  yesterday. 

It  said  Japan  has  pledged  torcir-- 
culate  to  all  primary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  a  Japanese  Educa- . 
tion  Ministry  statement  on  the  text- ' 
books  “so  that  the  demand  of  the 
Chinese  .side.  wil!.  tje  satisfied  Tin  . 
practice.”  :  . 

Pelting  has  strongly  opposed  the 
newly-revised  schoolbooks' Which  ^ 
referred  to  the  Japtmese  invasion  of 
China  in  1937  as  an  "advance"  and 
blamed  the  Chinese  for  the  ‘‘•Rape 
of  Nanking’*. in  which  up  io  340,000 
people  were  massacred.  ..  , 

The  move  seemed  likely  to  defuse, 
tension  between  Peking  and.  Tokyo 
before  Japanese’  Prime '  Minister 
Zenko  Suzuki  arrives  on  September 
26  for  a  visit  to  mark  the  10th  an-, 
niversary  of  Sixio -Japanese 
diplomatic  relations. 


.ATHENS  (Reuter),  -r-  Four  . world 
records  pointed  to  the.  quality  of 
'competition  at-' the  "European 
Athletics2  Championships  which 
ended,  yesterday.-.  Put  failure  was 
also  very  much  a’feature  of  the 
;seven-day  gaineS.’.  '  -  •  1 
•••  The  most  notable  failure  was  the 
.Soviet.Unioit’s  faltering  third-place 
-fi&feitfl  in  the-i-rpedals’  table  behind 
West  Gtxmany,  although  it 
be  bifeqr  to  regard  this  as 
’ihnytbing  more  than  a  temporary 
decline.  There  was  also  the  eclipse 
of  ;Biitish  '  world  .  record  holders 
S-eb  as  tl  an  -.Coe  and  David 
Moorcroft,  both,  beaten  by 
members  of  the-  admirable  West 
German  menV track  squad. ' 

Success  stories  were,  however, 
more  conspicuous,  with  world 
record  breakers.  Marita  Koch  of 
.  East  Germany,  Britain’s  Daley 
Thompson \  and  West  German 
•  Ulrike  Meyfarth  heading  the  roll  of 
honour.  Koch  was  the  individual 
star  of  the  games,  lowering  her  own 
women’s  400  metres  record  to  48.15. 
seconds  and.  then,  with  a  rolling 
start,  breaking  the  48-second  bar¬ 
rier  as  she  anchored  the  East 
German  ,  women’s  Four  by-  400 
metres  relay  team  to  a  record  run  in 
3:19:05.  j.  :  ’  ,  ..' 

ike  maretfen  — fin* «k*  «T the  Gjbbo 
rtaged  ban  Aiidcat:  Minton— rite  of  (fee  ftnt 
mUmaoth  m,  w u  ww  bjHoflmTa  Gtrard  M- 
jbwr  la  ■  thM  of2  Dm  15:lfc  H*  w»  KNontd 
boat  by  BdgtaTl  Aim*  Pftrnarthr  wttk  Hi 
nutryoui  Kiiti  Khmat  third.  The  Winn’s 
eTeflt  W'wa  ky  fioa  of  PHtagal  bj 
2J6:«3J4.  Leadfat  tmOam  ta  (be  flul  mntal 
tabic: ~  ‘  ;••• 


■  I.EjBtOcrraany- 

2.  West  Germany  - 

3.  Sdvict  Union 

•4.  Briuio  - 

.  Si  Czechoslovakia  : 
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Me  racesfflToEen 


MONZA,  Italy  (UPI).  —  Rene  Ar- 
noux  of  -France  yesterday  drove  his 
turbocharged  Reriaiilf  to:  in  'easy 
;  victory,'  in  the  -53ni  ItaliairFonnuJ  a 
One  .  Grand  *  Prix  race  here;  —  the 
n  extto  Jast  eve  ot  of  sthe  1982  season. 
^Fett^  drivers  ’Patrick  Tambay  of 
-France  and  former  world  champion 
Mark)  Andretti  of  the  United  Stales 
finished  second  and  third  respec¬ 
tively.  y  . 7 

-  .  Mb  Wtimi  of  SAriB  SflUcd  fcwtt  fa  * 
McLaren,  the  high-placed  oofrJMbocbariHl 
car,  to  Xetf  to  boyca  ifire  forwatrtfag  the  tide 
fan.  Rmterg  at  the  lost  na  of  rhe  soma  In 
'  Ltt  Vcgns  bi  s  fartsigK’s  flffle.  tf  Watson  wbs 
that  nice,  ,  and.  Bosherg  faBs  to.  wore  a  pa tat,' 
hod!  htnn  will  mdihe  aeaqo  «  42  points  — 

.  fan  Wawn  wffl  win  Ae  tMe  waVesoltrf  wte- 

-ta*  more ^.Gwds-'.Piix.iISs  .sensei.  He  has 

afaaidywwttweT^Rnsh^faBlurioBiiwiB. 


■  -  .v  --fJT- 
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President's  Worst  Week 


Beneath  the 


Veto  Upset 
Were  Deeper 
Discontents 


BJr  STEVEN  V.  ROBERTS 


T 


~  Washington 

■HVEN  though  Israel  has  rejected  President 
ReaganVMiddle  East  initiative,  and  the  Arab 
aT"*  leaders  baveissied  a  plan  of  their  own  onac- 
■■■  ceptable  to  either  the  United  States  or  Israel, 
the  Reagan  Administration  is  refusing  to  admit  the 
•worst. 

The  goal  of  a  lasting,  effective  and  just  peace  in 
.the  Middle  East  “can  hardly  be  accomplished  in  a  few 
short  weeks,"  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  told 
House  and  Senate  committees  last  week.  4T  don’t  think 
it  isdead  by  any  means.” 

To  Senator  Paul  TSongas,  who  expressed  some 
doubts.  Mr.  Shultz,  an  experienced  negotiator,  said 
.  ‘‘we  should  not  think  that  somehow  or  ocher  there  is  a 
magic  wand  that  can  be  raised  and,  quickly,  some- 
•’  Thing  can  he  settled.  Z-  think  there  is  a  long  haul  here 
and  we  have  to  be  ready  for  a  long  haul/* 

Nevertheless,  signs  from  Israel  and  the  Arab 
world  were,  on  the  surface,  open  to  more  pessimistic 
interpretations  than  those  given  by  Mr.  Shultz.  The 
careftdJy  crafted  Reagan'* 'initiative”  ran  afoul  of  Is¬ 
rael  for  many  reasons,  not  least  its  rejection  of  ulti¬ 
mate  Israeli  sovereignty  over  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
(Judea,  Samaria  and  the  Gaza  District  to  Mr.  Begin). 

And  by  rejecting  the  concept  of  an  independent 
Palestinian  state.  Mr.  Reagan  was  defying  die  tradi¬ 
tional  Arab  demands.  Since,  these  were  not  positions 
that  either  Israel  or  the  Arabs  could  easily  drop,  it 
could  well  be,  as  happened  so  often  in  the  past,  that  the 
well-meaning  American  peace  plan  had  run  into  a 
fatal  Arab-IsraeH  squeeze. 

For  the  moment,  there  was  no  inclination  within 
the  Administration  to  pun  the  plug  on  its  initiative. 
Scenarios  were  being  plotted  for  coining  months  in  the 
hope  that  the  two  rides  would  recognize  that  "peace  is 
a  winner,”  Mr.  Sbnltz  said. "The  more  it  seems  possi¬ 
ble,  the  more  willing  people  wQl  be  to  reach  for  it  and 
make  compromises  to  get  there  and  we  mink  it  most 
Important  to  put  that  positive  objective  up  from,  with 
Israel,  with  the  Arabs  and  with  ourselves.” 

First,  it  is  important,  officials  said,  for  the  United 
States  to  findoot  what  realty  went  on  in  Fez,  Morocco, 
last  week  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Arab  leaders  meet¬ 
ing,  The- document  that  was  issued  on  Arab-Israeli 
issues  seethed  more'a~ierim  .of  previous  Arab  stances . 
•tt^^nythhag«l$6;‘»ewArab  initiatives,  -if  any,  were - 
.  carefufly  iConccaledj  Mill  :Shuliz,>  looking  do  the  posi¬ 
tive,  said  hej detected  a  possible  "breakthrough”  in  the 
Arab  willingness  to  have  the  security  of  "all  states” 
guaranteed,  if  the  term  **811  states”  is  meant  to  in¬ 
clude  Israel,  that  is  progress  in  getting  Arabs  to  recog¬ 
nize  Israel,  he  said,  bat  if  the  document  does  not  In¬ 
clude  Israel  as  a  “state,”  then  it  represents  no 
progress  a  CalL 

At  the  feast,  it  is  important  for  an  authoritative 
Arab  leader  to  teH  Washington  whether  it  should  take 
the  talk  about  a  “Palestinian  state”  and  the  disman¬ 
tling  of  Jewish  settlements  seriously,  or  should  disre- 


CeoUct/DrrM! 

King  Hussein;  Prime! 


gard  it  as  rhetoric,  cloaking  more  creative  behind-the- 
scenes  derisions.  The  Arab  leaders  decided  to  send  a 
delegation  to  Washington  to  brief  the  United  States.  Of 
most  interest  to  the  United  States  is  whether  a  deal  has 
been  worked  out  that  would  allow  Jordan  to  enter  into 
the  negotiations  with  Israel.  Egypt  and  the  United 
States.  The  Reagan  initiative  was  only  taken  after 
King  Hussein  told  a  secret  envoy  that  be  was  taking  the 
American  ideas  “seriously.”  The  American  plan  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  Jordan  would  enter  the 
negotiations,  would  bring  with  it  local  Palestinians 
from  the  West  Bank  loyal  to  King  Hussein  and  would 
take  the  lead  in  negotiating  the  future  of  the  Palestin¬ 
ians.  Mr.  Reagan  said  such  a  future  should  be  in  some 
kind  of  ‘ ‘association”  with  Jordan. 


Arab  and  Israeli 
views,  page  2 


King  Hussein  in  the  past,  however,  has  shown  him- 
self  not  tp  be^gisketaker.  Hf  Js  not  likely  to  enter  into 
talks  imtilassiff^dpie  has  Ahiti  hacking; and,  more  to 
the  point,  with  gq me  likelihood  that  the  Israelis  will 

agree  to  pull  out  of  most  of  the  West  Bank.  ' 

The  Fez  communique  said  nothing  about  Jordan 
oxtering  the  talks.  In  fact,  there  was  a  strong  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  Arab  leaders  had  reaffirmed  the  Rabat 
derision  of  1974  by  which  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or¬ 
ganization  is  supposed  to  negotiate  on  all  issues  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  West  Bank.  King  Hussein  has  said  that  he 
would  not  negotiate  unless  the  Rabat  decision  was 
reversed. 

Mr.  Shultz  will  be  at  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  for  the  usual  unofficial  convention  of  foreign 


ministers  who  come  to  New  York  in  late  September 
and  early  October  for  speech-making  and  some  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  side.  State  Department  officials  said  they 
expected  that  Mr.  Shultz  would  confer  at  length  on  the 
Middle  East  with  envoys  from  the  area  and  from  other 
pans  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  the  scenario  presupposes  progress  in 
the  withdrawal  of  Syrian.  Israeli  and  remaining 
P.L.O.  forces  from  Lebanon,  thereby  providing  more 
diplomatic  momentum.  If  the  new  Lebanese  Govern¬ 
ment  seems  in  control  of  its  own  affairs  by  late  au¬ 
tumn,  and  there  is  some  Arab  willingness  to  resume 
the  Palestinian  discussion  in  a  way  that  seems  promis¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Shultz  would  probably  go  to  the  area  for  a 
lengthy  vstit,  officials  said. 

That  raises  the  question  of  Israeli  flexibility.  The 
intemperate  language  from  Mr.  Begin  and  his  top 
ministers,  Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  and  De¬ 
fense  Minister  Ariel  Sharon,  has  produced  criticism 
even  from  normally  loyal  American  Jewish  organiza¬ 
tions.  But  some  Middle  East  experts  insist  that  Israel 
will  be  willing  to  deal  once  there  is  some  sign  from  the 
Aratrside  that  King  Hussein  will  enter  the  talks. 

Henry  A.  Kissinger,  who  had  long  experience  with 
the  Israelis,  noted  in  the  latest  installment  of  his  mem¬ 
oirs  that  “all  Israeli  leaders  I  have  known  have  agreed 
instinctively  on  one  proposition:  never  to  accept  the 
first  proposal  put  forward  by  the  United  States,  what¬ 
ever  its  merit.”  He  adds  that  doing  so.  the  Israelis 
fear,  would  lead  the  United  States  to  regard  Israel  as 
“a  docile  client  and  God  knows  what  we  then  might 
take  into  our  heads  to  impose.”  Mr.  Shultz,  a  longtime 
Kissinger  admirer,  said  that  he  also  expected  the 
“opening  positions”  on  both  sides  to  change  under  the 
pressure  of " ‘quiet  diplomacy.” 


In  Summary 


From  Israel,  ‘No’; 
From  Che  Arabs, 
Who  Knows? 


‘'.I'.' 
—  •**  ,  * 


Presadent  Reagan’s  MxdtSe  East  peace 
initiative  stiffened  backs  is  Israel  and 
softened  rhetoric  in  Arab  capitals  last 
week.  • 

Israeh  Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin,  overriding  Labor  Party  opposition, 

woo  Koesset  backing,  50  to  36,  for  Us  swift 

and  angry  rejection  of  Mr.  Reagan’s 
proposals.  Mr,  Begin  accused  Washington 
of  grarofag  for  tns  job.  “Our  American 
friends  must  know  that  Israel  is  not  Chile 
and  I  am  not  [Salvador]  AQexxSe,”  be 
said,  referring  in  allegations  that  the  Cen¬ 
tral  ZateBigesce  Agency  helped  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Chilean  President  in 
1973.  But  important  supporters  of  Israel, 
notably  B'nai  B’rith  and  the  American  Is¬ 
rael  Public  Affairs  Committee,  welcomed 
the  Reagan  plan;  reaction  among  other 
Jewish gp»j» was  mixed. 

a  of  Arab  leaders  in  Fez,  Mo¬ 

rocco,  sidestepped  taking  a  position  on  the 
American  Initiative  and  said  a  committee 
would  be  appointed  to  (Bscnss  it  with 
Washington.  But  Syria’s.  President  Hafez, 
el- Assad  arid  other  Arab  radicals  swal¬ 
lowed  their  objections  to  even  distarxr 
prospects  of  Arab-Israel  diplomacy  and 
joined  in  reviving  and  endorsing  the  maU 


Fez,  suggested  the  Reagan  plan  could  be 
more  useful  for  starting  negotiations. 

“Principles"  adopted  at  Fez  included 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  aU  territories  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  1967  war  and  a  Palestinian 
state  with  East  Jerusalem  as  capital.  A 
Vague  reference  to  United  Nations  “Se¬ 
curity  Council  guarantees  [of]  peace 
among  all  the  states  of  the  region,  includ¬ 
ing  the  independent  Palestinian  state” 
was  interpreted  by  some — but  not  Israe¬ 
lis  —  as  implying  recognition  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  state’s  right  to  exist.  The  Fez  formula 
also  seemed  to  rebuff  Mr.  Reagan’s  hopes 
of  bringing  Jordan  into  negotiations  with 
Israel,  anointing  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  anew  as  the  Palestinians’ 
“sole  and  legitimate  representative.” 


President  Reagan 


White  House 
Overt-Reaches 


As  for  priorities,  Mr.  Reagan’s  com¬ 
plaint  had  been  that  the  bill  contained  $2 
billion  less  for  the  military  and  $1  billion 
more  for  social  programs  than  he  wanted. 
Belatedly  convinced  of  the  strength  of  the 
disaffection  among  Congressmen  back 
from  a  month  home  taking  constituent 
‘tsvmsHpg*,  the  White  House  dispatched 
the  House  Republican  leadership  to  say  a 
popular  $211  million  jobs  program  for  the 
elderly  would  be  supported  in  a  substitute 
bill,  and  yielded  on  military  spending.  But 
by  then,  said  Silvio  0.  Conte,  ranking  Re¬ 
publican  cm  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  and  leader  of  the  party  rebellion,  “the 
House  didn’t  trust  anyone  saying  that  if 
we  had  another  bill,  the  funds  would  be  in 
there.”  “I  believe  we  were  just  a  little  bit 
overconfident,”  said  White  House  politi¬ 
cal  director  Ed  Rollins. 


■  -  £•: 
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conference  bust;  Morocco's  King  Hassan 
-  lx  said  afterward  mat  the  formula  was  a 
step  toward  *’noifocdfigex«ncy'r  and  could 
be  “a  hridge.betweenthe  Arab  world  and 

tteUpfcedStitias.** 

-  Bui  the  gap  is  wide.  Egyptian  President 

Besni  Mubarak;  who  was  not  invited  to 


Back  in  Beirut 

Prospects  looked  brighter  in  Lebanon 
last  week;  800  American  marines  helicop¬ 
tered  out  of  Beirut  followed  yesterday  by 
537  Italian  troops,  their  duties  supervising 
the  P.L.O.  evacuation  completed.  French 
units  are  expected  to  leave  this  week. 

Lebanese  Moslem  leaders,  holding  out  a 
tentative  olive  branch  to  President-elect 
Bashir  Gemayel,  demanded  "total  and 
unconditional"  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
forces.  The  Moslems  rejected  Mr.  Begin ’s 
proposals  for  a  peace  treaty  with  Israel 
and  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
agreed  thar  a  treaty  signed  under  Israeli 
gun  barrels  would  be  premature, 

.  Israel  promised  to  withdraw  when 
Syrian  forces  leave  —  a  proposition  Arab 
leaders  at  Fez  said  should  be  negotiated 
between  Beirut  and  Damascus.  Mean¬ 
while,  Mr.  Begin  warned,  "we  will  not  tol¬ 
erate  the  entry  of  ground-to-air  missiles 
into  Lebanon.”  Israeli  jets  destroyed  five 
missile-launchers,  for  a  total  of  28  Soviet- 
built  SAM’s  demolished  since  June  9. 


Representative  Robert  H.  Michel  bad  a 
straightforward  explanation  of  Ronald 
Reagan’s  defeat  at  the  hands  of  bis  own 
party  last  week.  A  House  vote  to  override 
the  President’s  veto  of  a  $14.1  billion  sup. 
plemental  appropriations  bill  for  1982 
could  not  be  beaten  back,  the  House  mi¬ 
nority  leader  said,  because  Mr.  Reagan’s 
“was  not  a  good,  solid  position  to  defend.” 

The  numbers  show  why  Mr.  Reagan 
coaid  get  cheers  on  a  campaign  stop  in 
Ogden,  Utah,  by  shouting  “the  big  spend¬ 
ers  won,”  but  not  back  in  Washington, 
where  almost  half  the  Republican  mem¬ 
bers  in  both  chambers  defected.  Con¬ 
gress,  as  Mr.  Michel  put  it  after  the  310-to- 
117  House  vote,  “seemed  to  be  saying, 
don’t  tell  me  we’re  busting  the  budget; 
we're  just  rearranging  priorities.”  In 
fact,  Capitol  Hill’s  version  of  what  was 
needed  to  keep  Government  programs 
going  through  the  end  of  the  1982  fiscal 
year  cost  nearly  $2  billion  less  than  the 
version  the  White  House  proposed,  and  $2 
billion  either  way  is  hardly  a  significant 
factor  in  this  year's  projected  $140  billion 
deficit.  The  Senate’s  override  voce,  SO  to 
30,  Senate  Budget  Committee  chairman 
Pete  V.  Domenid  declared,  has  not  "frac¬ 
tured  the  discipline  we  have  shown"  in 
reducing  Federal  spending. 


Washington 

ONY  Coelho  might  have  been  the  only  gloomy 
Democrat  in  Washington  last  week.  The  Califor¬ 
nia  Representative  is  head  of  the  Democratic  Con¬ 
gressional  Campaign  Committee,  and  as  the 
House  was  voting  Thursday  on  whether  to  sustain  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan’s  veto  of  a  $24.1  billion  spending  bill,  Mr. 
Coelho  had  his  computers  and  copying  machines  hum¬ 
ming.  He  could  not  wait  to  start  attacking  the  Republi¬ 
cans  who  supported  the  President,  voting  against  popular 
programs  to  help  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped. 

To  the  surprise  of  many  insiders,  the  House  voted  to 
override  the  veto,  301  to  117.  The  81  Republicans  who  op¬ 
posed  the  President  included  most  of  those  facing  tough 
races  this  fell.  The  same  day,  the  Senate  ignored  a  per¬ 
sonal  appeal  from  Mr.  Reagan,  refusing  to  halt  a  filibus¬ 
ter  against  legislation  that  could  severely  restrict  a 
woman’s  right  to  abortion.  On  Friday,  the  Senate  rounded 
off  the  Reagan  Presidency’s  roughest  week  on  Capitol  Hill 
by  overriding  the  spending  bill  veto  too.  Only  two  Republi¬ 
can  Senators  facing  re-election  backed  the  President. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  that  the  Congressional  coalition 
that  provided  Mr.  Reagan  a  long  string  of  victories  during 
his  first  18  months  In  office  has  finally  crumbled.  Public 
opinion  polls  show  many  agree  with  the  goals  of  smaller 
government  and  lower  taxes,  and  as  Senator  Bob  Dole 
warned  the  Senate,  Mr.  Reagan’s  campaign  swing 
through  the  West  last  week  demonstrated  bis  strong  per¬ 
sonal  appeal. 

But  the  week's  events  certainly  indicated  that  Mr. 
Reagan  had  lost  some  of  his  clout.  Republican  legislators 
were  obviously  not  deserting  him  in  droves  because  they 
were  eager  to  wrap  themselves  in  the  Reagan  economic 
record  or  push  for  a  program  that  is  causing  domestic 
hardships  while  sharply  increasing  military  spending. 

In  an  important  sense,  both  wounds  the  President  suf¬ 
fered  last  week  were  self-inflicted.  In  both  cases,  Mr. 
Reagan  apparently  decided  to  propitiate  his  more  ex¬ 
treme  supporters,  those  Republicans  who  believe,  as 
Senator  Bob  Packwood  put  it  last  week,  that  the  best  way 
to  build  a  political  party  is  to  purify  it  by  “driving  out  evil 
spirits.”  In  the  process,  the  White  House  ignored  the  basic 
truth  about  American  politics  that  the  Democrats 
brushed  aside  when  they  nominated  Senator  George  Mc¬ 
Govern  for  the  Presidency  in  1972.  Effective  coalitions  are 
almost  always  built  in  the  middle  of  the  political  spec¬ 
trum,  not  on  the  ends.  And  fringe  groups,  no  matter  how 
noisy,  seldom  win  elections. 

The  President  acted  as  if  he  believed  his  own  press 
clippings,  that  he  was  a  legislative  Superman  who  could 
leap  tall  opponents  in  a  single  bound.  But  he  discovered 
that  his  mandate  was  not  inexhaustible.  During  the  fight 
over  his  tax  increase  last  month,  Mr.  Reagan  succeeded 
precisely  because  he  ignored  right-wing  pressures  and 
took  an  ideologically  unpalatable  but  pragmatic  course 
to  raise  fevenute  and  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 
As  a  result,  he  was  able  to  win  the  support  of  Democrats 
who  provided  his  margin  of  victory. 

But  that  angered  his  conservative  supporters,  who  de¬ 
manded  a  return  to  purity,  and  apparently  Mr.  Reagan 
felt  compelled  to  refurbish  his  image.  The  White  House 
bad  bear  sidetracking  the  social  issue  agenda  for  18 
months,  while  Mr.  Reagan  focused  on  the  economy.  The 
decision  to  shift  gears  appalled  Republican  moderates. 
“For  the  President  to  use  up  chits  on  these  issues,”  said 
Senator  Packwood.  an  Oregon  Republican,  "when  he’s 
got  so  many  other  pressing  issues,  is  discouraging. '  ’ 

The  right  wing  is  pushing  so  hard  out  of  desperation. 
They  know  that  the  1980  election  was  probably  their  high- 
water  mark,  and  they  want  to  take  advantage  of  their  cur¬ 
rent  strength.  But  their  positions,  particularly  on  abor¬ 
tion,  do  not  represent  a  consensus.  The  economic  issue  is 
more  subtle,  a  closer  call  for  many  lawmakers.  In  his  di- 
rect  lobbying  sessions  with  swing  senators,  Mr.  Reagan 
argued  strenuously  that  if  his  veto  was  not  upheld,  be 
would  lose  face,  and  his  ability  to  pursue  his  program. 

The  argument  made  sense  to  Senator  Dole,  who  as¬ 
serted  that  the  real  question  was  not  whether  the  bill 
busted  the  budget,  but  whether  a  defeat  would  “bust  the 
President.”  That,  of  course,  may  not  be  known  even 
through  the  showdowns  that  emerge  in  the  next  few  weeks 
over  1983  appropriations,  for  which  no  bills  have  yet  been 
passed.  Another  question  is  whether  the  President  will  be 
able  to  nun  his  defeat  lo  political  advantage  by  stepping 
up  his  argue  that  his  opponents  are  really  the  same  old 
Washington  big  spenders. 

But  last  week,  an  the  1982  budget  measure,  as  in  the 
case -of  the  social  issues,  Mr.  Reagan  had  chosen  to  fight 
on  the  wrong  battleground.  Senator  John  H.  Chafee  of 
Rhode  Island  reported  that  in  the  Republican  cloakroom 
“there  was  a  feeling  that  he  was  ill-advised,  that  be 
shouldn ’t  have  gotten  out  on  a  limb  on  this  one.  ” 

For  one  thing,  Congress  clearly  felt  that  it  had  been 
pushed  around  too  long  by  Mr.  Reagan  and  by  his  budget 
director,  David  A.  Stockman.  The  anger  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  at  the  veto  of  a  hard-wrought  Congres¬ 
sional  compromise  should  not  be  un¬ 
derestimated.  More  seriously,  even 
Reagan  loyalists  feared  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  did  not  understand  the  limits  of 
his  powers  or  his  policies.  They  might 
have  written  him  a  check  in  the  last 
election,  but  it  was  not  a  blank  check. 

Finally,  there  is  a  sharp  feeling, 
particularly  among  Frost  Belt  legisla¬ 
tors,  that  the  White  House  underesti¬ 
mates  the  human  suffering  and  politi¬ 
cal  danger  its  policies  have  caused. 
The  concern  was  embodied  in  a  story 
that  Senator  Alfonse  D' Amato,  who 
broke  with  the  President  on  the  over¬ 
ride  vote,  told  Mr.  Reagan  about  Louis 
Zaccaria,  an  85-year-old  man  who 
spoke  to  the  Senator  at  a  town  meeting 
in  Rochester  early  in  the  week.  Mr. 
Zaccaria  urged  Mr.  D 'Amato  to  oppose 
the  veto  on  the  simple  ground  that  too 
much  money  was  going  for  defense, 
ami  not  enough  to  the  “legitimate 
needs  of  the  elderly  and  the  poor." 

"He  was  a  believer,"  Mr. 
D’Amato  said  of  Mr.  Zaccaria.  "He 
wasn’t  a  rabblerouser.  He  was  an  hon¬ 
est  patriot  who  appreciates  the  coun¬ 
try."  The  Republicans  who  defied  Mr. 
Reagan  last  week  were  afraid  that  the 
President  has  forgotten  Louis  Zaccaria 
and  did  not  understand  his  impatience. 
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Hints  From  Fez  Suggest  Quiet  Diplomacy,  for  a 


In  Summary 


China's  Communist  leaders  re¬ 
formed  their  party  last  week  and  the 
new  structure  resembled,  formally  at 
least,  the  Soviet  model.  Bureaucratic 
affinities  aside,  the  atmospherics 
suggested  that  the  feuding  Marxist- 
Leninist  giants  may  again  be  grop¬ 
ing,  however  slightly,  toward  nor¬ 
malizing  relations. 

Fora  change,  Pravda  and  the  other 
Moscow  newspapers  reported  on  last 
week's  12th  Chinese  party  congress  in 
neutral  language,  recording  Chair¬ 
man  Hu  Yaobang’s  insistence  that 
"not  words  but  deeds  are  important” 
if  Sino-Soviet  relations  are  to  im¬ 
prove.  Moscow  omitted  Mr.  Hu’s 
other,  sharper  remarks  about  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  the  Chinese  press 
deleted  a  swipe  at  the  Russians  in  its 
repo- 1  on  remarks  by  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  dropping  the  visiting  former 
President’s  reference  to  “our  com¬ 
mon  interest  in  containing  the  threat 
of  Soviet  aggression." 

The  Chinese  party's  new  constitu¬ 
tion  also  projected  a  relatively  civil 
tone.  The  1977  version’s  pledge  to 
help  others  "oppose  the  hegemonism 
of  the  two  superpowers,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States’’  was  re¬ 
worded  to  name  no  names. 

Mr.  Hu  remained  party  general 
secretary  but  lost  his  title  of  chair¬ 
man,  associated  with  Mao  Zedong, 
who  was  no  longer  glorified  as  “the 
greatest  Marxist- Leninist '  of  our 
time."  The  changes  carried  the  prag¬ 
matic  stamp  of  Deng  Xiaoping,  the 
party's  real  leader,  who  also  appar¬ 
ently  kept  control  of  the  armed 
forces.  Mr.  Deng  will  also  remain  on 
the  Politburo  Standing  Commission, 
the  party’s  ruling  inner  circle.  As  ex¬ 
pected,  advisory  commissions  were 
established  to  ease  elderly  function¬ 
aries  into  retirement,  though  some  of 
the  oldest  demurred.  The  party’s 
39,650,000  members  will  be  required 
to  reapply  for  admission,  implying  a 
purge  of  some  of  the  millions  taken  in 
during  the  Cultural  Revolution. 


Phone  Trouble, 


Almost  ail  telephone  links  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  cut  last  week  and  Moscow 
officials  blamed  an  equipment  fail¬ 
ure.  They  denied  any  deliberate  ef¬ 
fort  to  reduce  international  com¬ 
munications  but  residents  of  Moscow 
noted  severe  cutbacks  in  service  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  as  well  as  virtual 
elimination  of  direct  dialing  to  and 
from  the  West.  On  Friday,  would-be 
callers  complained  they  could  not 
even  get  an  operator. 

Service  yesterday  was  sporadic  at 
best,  leaving  skeptical  users  to  specu¬ 
late  that  political  and  security  rea¬ 
sons  might  be  playing  a  role.  Using  a 
manual  system  allows  the  authorities 
to  screen  incoming  calls  more  easily 
and  the  latest  "breakdown”  severely 
reduced  access  to  the  West. 

One  Voice  Fades 

One  Soviet  group  that  frequently 
sought  access  to  the  West  said  last 
week  that  it  was  disbanding  because 
arrests,  jai lings  and  general  harass¬ 
ment  had  reduced  it  to  three  active 
members.  The  Moscow  Group  to  Pro¬ 
mote  Observance  of  the  Helsinki 
Agreements  in  the  U.S.S.R.  thus  con¬ 
firmed  what  had  long  been  evident  — 
the  decimation  of  a  once  highly  vocal 
opposition.  The  1975  Helsinki  agree¬ 
ments  provided  for  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  human  rights,  but  that  didn't 
stop  the  Russians  from  sending  16  of 
the  Soviet  group’s  members  to  labor 
camps  or  internal  exile  for  dissi- 
dence. 


Dutch  an«2  Baraes 
Veer  to  RiehS 


Worsening  economic  conditions  in 
Western  Europe  had  political  reper¬ 
cussions  in  two  small  members  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  last  week.  The 
Netherlands  and  Denmark,  both  with 
unemployment  in  double  digits,  took 
a  turn  to  the  right  with  important  im¬ 
plications  for  their  social  welfare 
policies  and,  in  Copenhagen  at  least, 
for  military  policies. 

Although  the  Labor  Party  came  in 
first  in  Wednesday’s  Dutch  elections, 
it  is  likely  to  be  out  of  power  when  the 
next  government  is  formed.  An  up¬ 
surge  for  the  conservative  Liberal 
Party  put  it  in  a  good  position  to  re¬ 
place  Labor  in  a  coalition  with  the 
Christian  Democrats  under  Prime 
Minister  And  ties  van  Agt,  who  would 
then  lead  a  center-right  coalition  in¬ 
stead  of  a  center-left  one.  In  addition 
to  likely  cutbacks  in  spending  for  so¬ 
cial  services,  such  an  outcome  would 
improve  chances  that  for  eventual 
acceptance  of  a  NATO  plan  to  station 
48  cruise  missiles  on  Dutch  soil.  The 
Labor  Pany  has  bitterly  opposed  the 
missiles;  Mr.  van  Agt  has  been  non¬ 
committal,  preferring  to  await  Lhe 
outcome  of  the  American-Soviet  talks 
on  the  military  buildup  in  Europe. 

The  Danes  got  their  first  conserva¬ 
tive  government  since  1901.  Prime 
Minister  Anker  Jorgensen,  a  Social 


Democrat  who  had  governed  since 
1975,  resigned  last  week  when  his  mi¬ 
nority  coalition’s  austerity  program 
was  defeated  in  Parliament.  Now  a 
minority  conservative  coalition 
under  Paul  SchliUer  will  try*  al- 
though  in  a  welfare  state  like  Den¬ 
mark,  which  devotes  more  than  60 
percent  of  gross  naiional  product  to 
social  services,  cuts  are  always  polit¬ 
ically  difficult. 

U.N.  Chief’s 
Burst  of  Candor 

Everybody  talks  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  but  nobody  listens,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  General,  Javier  Perez  de  Cue¬ 
llar.  complained  iast  week.  The 
United  Nations  has  been  igr.omini- 
ously  rebuffed  in  Lebanon,  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf,  the  Faiklands,  Afghani¬ 
stan,  and  Cambodia  and  has  been 
shut  out  of  the  turbulence  in  Central 
America.  Only  in  South-West  Africa, 
Mr.  P6rez  de  Cueliar  said,  were  there 
"signs  of  a  possibility  of  a  solution" 
—  achieving  independence  from 


Javier  PSrez  de  Cuellar 


South  African  rule  —  with  United  Na¬ 
tions  participation. 

After  nine  months  on  the  job,  Mr. 
P6rez  de  Cuellar  was  not  surrender¬ 
ing  to  irrelevance,  "i  have  to  be  a 
kind  of  Pope  of  my  religion."  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  copy  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Charter.  "I  cannot  concede  in 
matters  of  faith."  To  bring  the  unbe¬ 
lievers  into  the  fold,  he  suggested 
writing  automatic  sanctions  into  Se¬ 
curity  Council  resolutions  in  case  the 
measures  were  defied.  He  also  prom¬ 
ised  to  improve  United  Nations  fact¬ 
finding  in  potential  danger  zones  and 
to  bring  touchy  situations  to  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council’s  attention  before  they 
turned  explosive. 

A  longtime  critic  of  United  Nations 
shortcomings.  Jeane  K.  Kirkpatrick, 
the  chief  United  States  delegate,  ap¬ 
plauded  the  Secretary  General’s 
"serious,  creative  thinking  about 
steps  that  might  be  taken.  " 


Truoeau  moves 
Mis  Targats 

The  Canadian  economy  is  in  deep 
trouble  and  so  is  Prime  Minister 
Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau's  Liberal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  first  acknowledgement 
of  both  kinds  of  trouble  by  Mr.  Tru¬ 
deau  came  on  Aug.  29  when  the  invet¬ 
erate  globetrotter  canceled  an  elabo¬ 
rate  tour  of  the  Far  East  to  remain  in 
Ottawa. 

Last  week  came  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter’s  second  move  —  a  cabinet  shuffle 
by  which  Allan  J.  MacEachen,  who 
had  taken  most  of  the  blame  and  the 
abuse  for  Canada's  poor  economic 
performance,  was  shifted  from  the 
Finance  Ministry  to  the  less  exposed 
post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Exter¬ 
nal  Affairs.  Mark  MacGuigan  was 
moved  from  Extemai  Affairs  lo  Jus¬ 
tice.  Jean  Chretien  took  over  the 
Energy  Department  and  Marc  La- 
londe  became  the  new  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance.  Mr.  Chrerien  and  Mr.  Lalorsde 
are  among  Mr.  Trudeau's  closest  as¬ 
sociates  and  have  carried  out  some  of 
his  most  controversial  policies,  nota¬ 
bly  the  nationalistic  program  aimed 
at  energy  self-sufficiency  and  greater 
national  control  of  the  foreign-domi- 
nated  oil  and  gas  industry. 

Mr.  Trudeau  called  the  changes  "c 
jewel  of  a  shuffle"  but  outside  the 
Liberal  Party,  few  others  did.  Mr. 
Lalonde  made  it  immediately  dear 
he  was  staying  with  Mr.  MecEa- 
chen’s  policy  of  combating  in  nation, 
now  running  at  close  to  12  percent, 
with  mandatory  wage  restraints  in 
the  Federal  Government  and  volun¬ 
tary  restraints  by  other  sectors.  Or¬ 
ganized  labor  is  fighting  the  program 
but  the  polls  indicate  wide  public  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Mr.  Trudeau’s  third  move 
is  expected  to  be  ?  whistle -stop  luur 
to  pursue  his  "crusade"  against 
inflation. 

Henry  GIniger,  Milt  Frewfeaheim 
and  Katherine  J,  Roberts 


Arab  Moderates  Offer  Old 
Proposals  in  New  Unity 


By HENRY TANNER 

AMMAN,  Jordan  —  One  thing  is  clear:  The 
moderates  of  die  Arab  world,  the  Kings  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  Jordan  and  Morocco  and,  in  absentia,  the 
President  of  Egypt,  won  a  major  victory  last  week 
in  Fez,  Morocco,  when  Arab  leaders  issued  a  dec¬ 
laration  that  for  the  first  time  implicitly  acknowl¬ 
edged  Israel’s  right  to  exist  and  came  out  unani¬ 
mously  for  settling  the  Arab-lsraeli  conflict 
through  negotiation. 

Even  Syria,  the  leading  hard-liner,  underwrote 
the  document  as  did  Algeria  and  South  Yemen, 
which  had  previously  accepted  the  Syrian  view— 
that  Arabs  must  not  bargain  with  Israel  until  they 
achieved  military  parity  and  commensurate 
power.  Yasir  Arafat,  the  Palestinian  leader,  was 
another  key  participant. 

The  Fez  meeting  also  broke  new  ground  by  pre¬ 
scribing  a  procedure  for  discussions.  The  leaders 
said  they  will  appoint  a  committee  that  will 
gather  information  on  behalf  of  the  Arab  world 
and  make  contacts,  specifically  with  the  United 
States  and  the  other  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council,  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  Brit¬ 
ain  and  China. 

The  Arabs’  approach  may  not  please  Washing¬ 
ton.  American  policymakers  had  hoped  that  one 
or  two  Arab  leaders,  most  likely  King  Hussein, 
would  step  forward,  as  former  President  Sadat  of 
Egypt  had  done,  to  join  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  and  Israel  in  the  Camp  David 
framework. 

This  was  not  in  the  cards.  Arab  diplomats  said 
they  wanted  "quiet  diplomacy/’  with  the  Fez  plan 
and  the  Reagan  plan  serving  as  the  basis  for  the 
discussions.  Given  the  gap  between  Arabs  and 
Americans  and  the  even  wider  division  between 
Arabs  and  Israelis,  the  period  of  exploration  is 
likely  to  last  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Arafat  reportedly  will  be  on  a  seven-mem¬ 
ber  negotiating  committee  but  the  Palestine  Lib¬ 
eration  Organization  leader  is  expected  to  go  only 
where  he  is  welcome.  King  Hassan  of  Morocco  ex¬ 
plained  after  the  Fez  meeting.  Mr.  Arafat  will  be 
received  by  Pope  Jean  Paul  n  and  the  Italian 
President,  Sandro  Pertini,  in  Rome  this  week. 

As  seen  in  Amman,  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  has 
been  thrust  into  a  pivotal  role.  Jordan  is  expected 
to  be  a  member  of  the  committee  that  will  conduct 


the  talks. 

(Others  may  include  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria.  Mo¬ 
rocco,  Tunisia  and  Chedli  Klibi,  the  Arab  League 
secretary  general.) 

Jordanian  officials  have  made  clear  that  they 
will  consider  it  a  point  of  honor  to  state  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  case  forcefully  and  they  are  discussing 
“parallel  negotiating  teams.”  When  Mr.  Arafat 
left  Beirut,  King  Hussein  sent  his  foreign  minister 
and  the  head  of  his  royal 
household  to  Athens  where 
they  were  the  first  Arab  of¬ 
ficials  to  rail  on  the  PX.O. 
leader. 

The  Fez  declaration  reit¬ 
erated  that  the  P.L.O.  is  the 
.sole  representative  of  the 
Palestinian  people;  King 
Hussein  received  no  man¬ 
date  to  negotiate  for  them. 

For  many  •  Jordanians,  this 
outcome  is  just  about  right. 

The  King  emerged  with  a 
leading  role,  but  he  is  stay¬ 
ing  within  the  overall  Arab 
framework  —  not  exposed 
and  made  vulnerable  by  a 
personal  mandate  that 
could  turn  sour. 

Time  may  be  short. 

Palestinian  sources  have 
said  privately  that  before  King 

leaving  Beirut,  the  P.L.O.  - - — ■ 

leaders  agreed  to  refrain 
from  violent  action  in  Arab  countries  for  six 
months,  but  not  longer,  unless  they  saw  signs  that 
their  demands  for  a  homeland  were  being  heeded. 
Arab  analysts  suggest  that  there  is  plenty  of  time 
—  probably  years  —  to  reach  a  full-fledged  settle¬ 
ment,  but  very  little  time  to  establish  an  under¬ 
standing  on  the  Palestinians'  minimum  demand* 
for  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  self-determina¬ 
tion.  If  this  principle  is  not  granted  by  the  United 
States,  the  negotiations  are  apt  to  collapse. 

Arab  intellectuals  and  officials  generally  raise 
two  questions  about  the  Reagan  proposals.  When 
the  President  said  he  did  "not  support”  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  independent  Palestinian  state,  did  be 
leave  the  possibility  open  that  such  a  state  might 
be  established  later,  even  over  United  States  ob¬ 
jections?  And,  will  the  United  States  prevent  Is¬ 


rael  from  betiding  more  settlements  la  the  West 
Bank?  This  is- the  crucial  test  of  Israeli  intentions, 
as  the  Arabs  see  it  ^  ; 

The  sudden; display  of. Arab  unity  resulted 
partly  from  the  galvanizing  nefr  situation  created 
by  President  Reagan’s  propqsals,whitfr  broke 
with  tbe  former-pattern  of  American  diplomacy. 
There  was  a  .growing  realization  that  only  the 
United  States  can  bring  peace.  Themocferate 
Arab  leaders  therefore  cmK^aded  toatitwasup  to 
them  to  gfve  tfae  Administrarioc  s^^ 
work  with. .  - ; •  . 

Even  the hard-liners  were  amenable,  because 
Syria,  the  foremost  erf  them,- also  wants  United 
States  help  in  mediating  Syrians  reeh  disengage¬ 
ment  in  Lebanon. 

Arab  regimes  were  also  stirred  to  act  by  their 
feelings  rtf  utter  helplessness  in  the  Lebanon  war 
and  the  "fear  thait their pwti. 
populations,  focal  as  well  as 
P^estiman^  refugees' and 
V’  immigrants,"  "  would  turn 
against  them.  - 

...  Finally, ;  Arab  officials 
,  and  iiSelleauaLs  say  they 
now  feel  an  unprecedented 
■  sense  of  urgency.  Their  re> 
•■■*•'  gimes  have,  never  before 
' :  felt  -so  acutely  ihat-.lsrael 
V  posed  a  threat  totheirown 
security,  and  not  only  tp-the 
Palestinians  aral  -the  coun- 
.-L.  tries  adjacentto  Israel.  : 

As  hmg  as  Israd  was  con¬ 
tent  to  “colonize' V  the  West 
.  .  .  Bank,,  southern,: Lebanon 
.  and  the  Sinai,  itseemed  re- 
.  mote  for  -many'  Arab  lead- 
.  ers.'But  now  Israelis  seen 
.  as  “an  imperialist  regional 

iof Sand! Arabia  .  ■P0"®'’  that  reaches  far 
.  into  Arab  territory,  said 
•  :  Sayed  Yassin,  an  Egyptian 
writer.  Reflecting  a  widely  held  view.  he  cited  the 
Israeli  attack  cm  thenuclear  reactor  in  Iraq,  regu¬ 
lar  overflights  of  Saudi  territory,  the  takeover  of 
most  of Lebanon^  .Defense  Minister  Ariel  Sharon’s 
wanuqg.that  Damascus  is  within  reach,  of. -Israeli 
artiUeiyaiidhiscaUforiherireatiosiofaPaiestin- 
ianstatefoJordap/7  /  ;  •  -■  -■ 

Soon,  other Arab  intellectuals  say,  IsraeTmay 
try  to  dictate  to  govei  umentsas  far  away  as  Cairo 
or  Baghdad  and  may  threaten  military action to 
prevent  a  nationalist  Arab  faction  from  taking 
power  in  some  Arabcountry. 

Such  thoughts,  these  intellectuals  say,  have  per¬ 
suaded  ArabsTo  give  first  priority  to  the  issue  of 
Israel,  even  inlte  Gulf  statesahd  Saudi  Arabia, 
which  formerly  saw  the.  Soviet  Union  as  the  pri- . 
raary  threat  to  their  region.  . 


Oftimmi-Tit^fn/rf1*  Franrrflii 
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How  Viable  Is  the  Camp  David  Framework? 


in’s  West  Bank  Line 


V4T  •*» » 


withdrew  from  the  Sinai  desert,  over  fierce  objec¬ 
tions  from  the  far  right. 

But  the  West  Bank; is  different  Not. only  is  it 
Uterally.down  therroadfrom  Israel ’smain  jpopula- 
tioh  centers  and  tberefc&ea  securi  ty  p  rohfem,  it  is 


.  w*»n..  a  ijr  yiyiwzux,  u  is 

*  • V  theahdent  LandOf  feraafel/forMr.  Begin.  the  land 


By  DAVID  K.  SHIPLER 

J  SRUSALEM  —  There  was  considerable  politi¬ 
cal  motion  in  the  Middle  East  last  week,  but  not 
much  real  movement.  In  the  wake  of  the  Lebanon 
war  and  the  Reagan  initiative,  both  the  Israeli 
and  Arab  sides  conducted  elaborate  pageants  of 
politics  and  diplomacy  to  proclaim  their  dedica¬ 
tion  to  their  old  demands.  Moderate  voices  were 
shouted  down  and  outvoted  in  the  Knesset,  where 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin  held  fast  to  his 
claim  of  eternal  sovereignty  over  the  West  Bank. 
And  at  Fez,  Morocco,  Arab  leaders  hammered  out 
a  "peace  plan”  that  offered  no  peace  treaty,  and 
which  may  or  may  not  have  recognized  Israel’s 
right  to  exist,  depending  on  who  was  interpreting 
the  ambiguous  language. 

The  Arab  leaders  displayed  unprecedented 
unity  in  avoiding  the  old  radical  call  for  the  an¬ 
nihilation  of  Israel,  thus  giving  rise  to  speculation 
about  a  subtle  shift  toward  reconciliation.  But  in 
aiso  repeating  demands  for  a  Palestinian  state 
under  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  with 
J  sresalem  as  capital,  the  Arabs  ignored  the  open¬ 
ing  provided  by  President  Reagan’s  proposals. 
The  Fez  declaration  stopped  far  short  of  launch¬ 
ing  an  initiative  that  might  have  triggered  signifi¬ 
cant  debate,  and  long-term  change,  in  Israel. 

As  the  Israelis  saw  it.  the  critical  defect  in  the 
Fez  document  was  its  failure  to  give  King  Hussein 
of  Jordan  visible  latitude  to  enter  some  form  of 
negotiation  with  Israel  over  the  future  of  the  occu¬ 
pied  West  Bank,  instead,  the  Arabs  reaffirmed 
the  P.L.O.  as  the  sole  legitimate  representative  of 
the  Palestinian  people,  a  formulation  that  has 
kept  the  Jordanian  monarch  from  dealing  with 
the  West  Bank  issue  since  1974.  Mr.  Reagan  op¬ 
posed  a  Palestinian  state  but  sought  to  bring  Jor¬ 
dan  into  talks  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  Is¬ 


rael’s  returning  at  least  some  of  the  West  Bank, 
which  it  captured  from  the  attacking  Jordanian 
army  in  the  1967-  war.  Such  territorial  compro¬ 
mise  is  anathema  to  Mr.  Begin’s  Government. 
But  it  coincides  with  the  platform  of  the  opposition 
Labor  Party,  whose  chairman,  Shimon  Peres,  has 
long  advocated  a  "Jordanian  option." 

The  point  is  crucial,  for  no  Israelis  of  any  politi¬ 
cal  significance  can  be  found  to  endorse  turning 
over  territory  so  close  at  hand  to  a  Palestinian 
state;  the  only  conceivable  route  to  Israeli  with¬ 
drawal  is  through  Jordan.  A  recent  Jerusalem 
Post  poll  found  51.2  percent  of  those  questioned 
were  willing  to  return  all  or  part  of  the  territory  to 
Jordan  in  exchange  for  a  peace  treaty;  so  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  that  an  overture  from  Amman 
would  produce  considerable  ferment. 

Choices  Foreclosed 

But  unless  the  private,  back-room  bargaining 
gave  King  Hussein  unseen  room  for  maneuver, 
the  Fez  conference  results  seemed  to  be  a  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  Reagan  ideas,  undermining  his  attempt 
to  stimulate  broad  debate  in  Israel.  "The  greatest 
significance  of  Fez  is  that  it  has  not  given  Reagan 
enough  to  legitimize  greater  insistence  on  Israeli 
responsiveness,”  said  Nimrod  Novik,  a  scholar  at 
Tel  Aviv  University’s  Center  for  Strategic  Stud¬ 
ies.  “It  has  not  given  the  Labor  Party  enough  to 
suggest  that  there  is  a  Jordanian  option.  It  fore¬ 
closes  certain  options  for  Hussein,  at  least  public¬ 
ly.  Itis  very  disappointing." 

Of  course,  Middle  Eastern  diplomacy  never 
moves  in  a  straight  line.  Reagan  Administration 
officials  are  counseling  patience,  and  it  may  be 
too  early  to  write  off  the  President’s  plan.  An 
Egyptian  peace  offering  and  an  Israeli  with¬ 
drawal  from  Sinai  were  also  unimaginable  before 
Anwar  el-Sadat  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  nearly 
five  years  ago.  And  it  was  Menachem  Begin  who 


ish  history  and  consciousness.  And  so,-  just  as  the 
Arabs  are  imprisoned by  their  inability  to  offer  Is¬ 
rael  a  clear  and  nmquivocalstatemeht  of  recogni¬ 
tion  and  peace,  so  Israel  is  imprisoned  by  Mr. 
Begin’s  ideology  and  his  determination  to  hold  the 
West  Bank,  where  800.000  Palestinian  Arabsand 
25,000  Jewish'  sutlers  reside.  " 
Thisraisesquestidnsaboutthecontiiiuedviabil- 


foundation  for  the  Egyptian-Israeli  peace  and  was 
t  supposed  to  leave  open  the  ultimate  statu?  of  the 
West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip  by  providing  an  in¬ 
terim  five-year  period  of  Palestinian  “autono¬ 
my."  The  Egyptian-Israeli  peace  process  went 
like  clockwork;  toe  autonomy  plan  has  gone  no¬ 
where,  for  neither  side  really  wanted  to  leave  the 
final  status  open.  Mr.  Begin  has  built  Jewish  set¬ 
tlements  and  prescribed  an  autonomy  formula  to 
guarantee  permanent  Israeli  presence,  while 
Egypt  has  proposed  broad  powers  for  the  Pales¬ 
tinians  to  guarantee  eventual  Israeli  withdrawal 
For  three  years,  all  parties,  with  the  United 
States  as  a  supposedly  neutral  'mediator,  have 
maintained  the  illusion. that  they  were  dealing 
only  with  the  interim  period-  President  Reagan  fi¬ 
nally  burst  the  bubbte  when  be  said,  "  the  purpose 
of  this  transition  period  is  toe  peaceful  and  or¬ 
derly  transfer  of  domestic  authority  from-  Israel 
to  the  Palestinian  inhabitants  of  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza”  —  the  opposite  of  Israel’s  view. 
■Whether  the  autonomy  talks  can1  resume  produc¬ 
tively  after  this,  many  Israeli  officials  dmibt.  ;  ' 

There  are  no  more  Sadats  in  toe  Arab  world, 
and  no  other  Begins  in  Israel.  King  Hussein  is  a 
shrewd  survivor,  but  he  lacks  Mr.  Salt’s  virion 
and  daring'.  Shimon  Peres  is  a  competent  concilia- 
tor,.  but  without  the  passion  and  charisma  needed 
to  mobilize  the  national  imagination.  So  it  is  up  to 
Mr.  Begin,  who  is  seen,  even  by  many  Israelis 
who  detest  him^  as  the  cmly  leader  capableof  mov¬ 
ing  his  counixyme^  One  JerusaJemite  who  dis¬ 
likes  him  intensely  conceded  bitterly,  last  week: 
“Be  is a  giant  compared  to  toe  irest  of  them.” 
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I.M.F,  Session  Produces  Some  Hope  of  Digging  Out  the  Needy 


By  LEONARD  SILK 

•"  'TORONTO  — Is  the  wkl  monetary  system  on  the 
brink  of  a  catastrophe?  At  the  animal  meeting  here  last 
week'of  the  international  Monetary  Fund  and  the  World 
Sank,  the  mood  was  more  anxious  and  the  warnings  more 
dire  than  at  any  such  gathering  in  memory 

Justbeforethe  sessions  began,  Denis  Healey,  the 
BrittstrLabor  Party's  shadow  Foreign  Secretary  and  for¬ 
mer  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  saw  the  Toronto  meet- 
ing  ot  the  LM.F.  as  the  “last  chance  to  save  the  world 
from  catastrophe  even  greater  than  the  slump  of  the 

Ctxmtrtessuch  as  Mexico,  Poland  and  Argentina,  he 
warned,  found  it  Impossible  to  pay  their  existing  debts,  let 
alone  raise  the  capital  to  stay  afloat..  Many  third-world 
countries,  he  said,  face  the  prospect  of  ecnmn-ntr  mn^pp, 
politicalanarchy  and.  starvation,  adding:  “The  risk  of  a 
major  default  triggering  a  chain  reaction  is  growing 
everyday."  • 

.  But  the  meeting  turned  out  to  be  inconclusive  in  one 
important  respect:  .The  industrialized  nations  put  off,  at 
least  untH  April,  deciding  how  much  the  fund's  lending  au¬ 
thority  should  be  strengthened  to  help  the  debt-ridden 
countries.  The  United  States  affirmed  its' desire  to  make 
more  resources  available  but  differed  most  of  the  week 
with  its  partners  about  how  much  more. 

.  Mr.  Healey  may  have  been  exaggerating,  but  there’s 
no  doubting  the  seriousness  of  the  debt  problem  facing 
many  oil-importing  countries  in  the  third  world.  Their 
total  debt  soared  from  $96JJ  billion  In  1973,  just  before  the 
oD-price  exp]osicm  induced  by  the  Organization  of  Petro¬ 
leum  Exporting  Countries,  to  $43 tW  billion  in  1981.  Esti¬ 
mates  are  that  the  total  will  rise  above  $500  wiiinn  this 
year. 

The  size  of  a  country's  debts  alone  does  not  create  a 
crisis  but  rather  the  country's  inability  to  pay  the  interest 
and  amortization  on  those  loans.  In  the  midtet  of  a  world 
slump  that  has  cut  the  demand  for  the  exports  of  many 
developing  countries  as  well  as  the  prices  they  get,  a' 
growing  number  of  countries  cannot  meet  those  payments 
out  of  their  earnings. 


Bills,  bills,  bills 


n  banks  at  end  of 


1 981  (in  billions  of  dollars) 

BB  Amount  due  in  one  year  or  less 
#  Projected  value  of  exports  in  1 982 
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‘T rade  between  other  East  European  countries  is  not  recorded  in  hard  currency 


Source:  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 


Indeed,  that  holds  for  some  oil  producers  as  welL 
Mexico,  for  example,  borrowed  like  crazy  from  private 
commercial  banks  which  were  only  too  eager  to  lend  on 
the  assumption  that  the  country's  vast  ©J1  reserves  and 
climbing  world  oil  prices  meant  that  its  credit  would  al¬ 
ways  be  good.  But  that  left  out  of  account  the  glut  in  world 
oil  supplies,  the  slump  in  demand  created  by  the  world  re¬ 


cession,  and  the  fiscally  irresponsible  and  inflationary 
policies  of  the  Mexican  Government  of  President  Jose 
L6pez  Portillo. 

Unfortunately,  the  Mexican  case  is  characteristic  of  a 
long  list  of  countries  that  are  as  different  as  Argentina 
and  Rumania,  Egypt  and  Brazil,  Poland  and  Chile.  All 
share  a  combination  of  excess  debt,  stagnating  or  falling 


export  earnings,  yawning  budget  deficits  and  a  decline  of 
domestic  savings.  The  shortfall  in  savings  also  forces  na¬ 
tions  to  seek  abroad  the  capital  they  cannot  raise  on  the 
domestic  market. 

Even  if,  as  now  seems  likely,  the  awakened  politi¬ 
cians  and  bankers  are  prepared  to  put  up  the  funds  to  res¬ 
cue  countries  from  the  abyss  of  default,  the  Toronto  meet¬ 
ings  left  unclear  just  how  threatening  the  overextension  of 
debt  is  to  the  work!  economy.  Nations  are  still  facing  a 
cruel  combination  of  recession,  unemployment,  indus¬ 
trial  overcapacity,  corporate  Insolvency  and  inflation  on 
a  widespread  scale.  That  witches’  brew  is  already  breed¬ 
ing  growing  protectionism,  a  trend  that  could  cause  world 
trade  to  plunge,  as  it  did  half  a  century  ago. 

The  United  States  and  other  lending  governments  of 
the  capitalist  world,  as  well  as  Jacques  de  Larosi&re  of 
the  I.M.F.  and  his  counterpart,  A.W.  Clausen,  president 
of  the  World  Bank,  are  determined  not  to  float  the  world 
off  the  rocks  by  creating  so  much  new  debt  as  to  generate 
worse  inflation;*  and  they  are  determined  that  borrowing 
nations  take  the  tough  steps  to  curb  inflation,  increase 
home  savings  and  raise  their  exports  as  the  price  of  get¬ 
ting  more  loans  from  abroad, 

But  too  tough  a  line  in  making  additional  resources 
available  to  severely  strained  nations  could  cause  some  to 
refuse  to  cooperate,  because  of  domestic  political  pres¬ 
sures,  with  the  international  bankers.  The  domestic 
strains  could  tempt  some,  especially  the  political  radicals 
and  demagogues,  to  regard  default  as  preferable  to  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  or  the  capitalist  countries  or  the 

private  bankers.  It  will  be  important  for  the  I.M.F.  to 
have  enough  money  to  induce  nations  that  want  to  stay 
solvent  to  work  with  the  financial  doctors.  Support  from 
private  commercial  banks  will  also  be  important  to  sus¬ 
tain  their  efforts  to  work  their  way  back  to  growth  and 
economic  health,  as  part  of  the  interdependent  world 
economy. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  anxiety,  some  positive  signs  are 
emerging  that  the  world  can  escape  a  fate  like  that  of  the 
1930’s.  Very  high  interest  rates  have  begun  coming  down 
in  some  key  countries,  most  importantly,  in  the  United 
States.  Inflation  rates  are  also  coming  down.  In  addition, 
the  fail  in  oil  prices  is  reducing  the  deficits  of  the  import¬ 
ing  countries  and  helping  restore  world  balance-of-pay- 
ments  equilibrium. 

Finally,  Toronto  did  produce  general  if  still  not  pre¬ 
cise  agreement  ah  increasing  the  lending  agencies’  re¬ 
sources.  Having  peered  into  the  abyss,  the  nations  have 
overwhelmingly  declared,  “Anything  but  that!”  But  the 
economic  game  of  readjustment  in  a  world  of  massive 
debts  and  stretchouts  of  repayment  of  those  debts  will  be 
hazardous  and  painful. 


Guatemalans  Are  Adding  A  Few  Twists  to  ‘Pacification’ 


Cmuci /Mon  ReWnfer 

Soldiers  accompany  a  ‘dvfUau  defense  force*  recndted  from  a  small  town  tn  Guatemala  to  battle  guerrillas. 


By  MARUSE  SIMONS 

GUATEMALA  —  Pointing  at  a  strategic  map  of 
Guatemala’s  highlands,  the  senior  army  officer  could  not 
resist  boasting  that  Guatemala  was  more  successful  than 
El  Salvador  in  combating  its  leftist  guerrillas.  “Their' 
trouble,”  he  said,  referring  to  the  Salvadoran  armed 
forces,  "is  that  they’re  taking  too  much  American  ad- 
vtaL” 

Id  contrast,  with  United  States  military  aid  to  Guate¬ 
mala  suspended  since  1977  because  of  human  rights  con- 
crams,  the  fivewmcratb-old  military  regime  of  Gen.  Efraln 
Ribs  Monti  says  it  has  developed  its  own  counterinsur¬ 
gency  strategy  emphasizing  food  distribution,  creation  of 
“civil  defense”  units  and  an  unrelenting  military  offen¬ 
sive  against  the  Italian  communities  that  support  the 


rebels.  Results  are  encouraging,  officials  report. 

“Early  this  year,  we  were  losing,”  a  Guatemalan 
colonel  said.  “Now  the  war  is  becoming  more  balanced.” 
General  Rios  Montt,  who  imposed  a  state  of  siege  July  1  to 
coincide  with  the  start  of  the  offensive,  is  predicting  that 
the  guerrillas  will  cease  to  be  a  major  problem  by  Decem¬ 
ber. 

While  the  main  guerrilla  organizations  challenge  this 
official  optimism,  the  cost  of  the  campaign  is  al¬ 
ready  huge  and  is  continuing  to  mount  "We  declared  a 
state  of  siege  so  we  could  kill  legally,”  the  President,  a 
born-again  Christian,  told  a  group  of  eight  politicians 
Aug.  18,  according  to  two  members  of  the  group.  “Many 
people  are  befog  killed,  but  we  have  also  lost  many  offi¬ 
cers." 

Reliable  estimates  of  the  somber  of  victims  so  far  are 
bard  to  find,  although  the  army  reported  452  deaths  in 


July  alone.  Catholic  workers  and  Guatemalan  refugees 
arriving  in  Mexico  also  charge  the  army  with  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  numerous  massacres  of  Indian  villagers  in  recent 
months.  The  country's  traditionally  conservative  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Bishops  noted  May  27  that  “never  in  our  history 
have  such  extremes  been  reached,  with  the  assasslna- 
ttans  now  falling  into  the  category  of  genocide.” 

The  army  insists  that  all  massacres  are  carried  out 
by  the  guerrillas  and,  since  many  Indians  are  executed 
before  dawn  by  men  dressed  in  civilian  clothes,  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  prove  official  responsibility.  In  the 
strategic  area  bordering  Mexico,  however,  the  army  has 
sought  to  create  a  “free-flre  zone”  and  refugees  in  the 
southern  Mexican  state  of  Chiapas  assert  that  their  vil¬ 
lages  have  been  attacked  and  burned  by  uniformed  sol¬ 
diers  who  landed  in  helicopters. 

According  to  Guatemalan  officers,  their  strategy  has 


been  taken. essentially  from  that  of  the  guerrillas,  al¬ 
though  it  also  has  echoes  of  Algeria  and  Vietnam.  “We 
take  the  villages,  put  them  under  protection  and  keep 
them  under  our  control,”  an  officer  said.  “The  Salvado¬ 
rans  go  out  on  searcb-and-destroy  missions,  then  leave 
and  lose  the  area  again.” 

The  key  to  the  strategy,  the  Guatemalan  Army  ex¬ 
plains,  lies  in  the  formation  of  civil  defense  units  in  every 
community.  Critics  of  the  approach  question  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  units  because,  while  some  members  join 
voluntarily,  many  do  so  through  fear  of  being  called  sub¬ 
versive.  Under  its  “beans  and  rifles”  program,  the  army 
provides  villagers  and  refugees  with  “food  for  work”  and 
medical  assistance. 

Already,  the  army  has  begun  to  distribute  some  4,500 
Cans  of  emergency  food  supplies  donated  by  the  United 
Nations  World  Food  Program,  while  specially  trained 
army  officers  using  battery-powered  loudspeakers  work 
through  Indian  interpreters  to  call  villagers  into  nearby 
towns  “where  the  army  will  protect  you.”  To  date,  some 
25,000 men  have  been  enrolled  in  civil  defense  units. 

But  no  fundamental  social  reforms  have  taken  place. 
“We’re  in  the  phase  of  pacification  and  survival,"  a  sen¬ 
ior  officer  said.  “We  can’t  think  of  serious  reform  plans 
for  at  least  another  two  years.” 

Although  Lieut.  Gen.  Wallace  H.  Nutting,  head  of  the 
United  States  Southern  Command  in  Panama,  recently 
argued  it  was  “imperative”  that  American  military  aid  to 
Guatemala  be  resumed,  some  foreign  diplomats  here  feel 
the  Reagan  Administration  has,  in  fact,  so  far  been  saved 
tire  embarrassment  of  close  identification  with  the  blood¬ 
bath  taking  place  in  this  country's  highlands. 

Americans  Give  Advice 

General  Rios  Montt,  who  at  first  brushed  aside  the 
suggestion  of  seeking  American  military  assistance,  re¬ 
cently  said  he  would  accept  it  under  certain  conditions. 
"The  conditions  would  be  that  they  come  to  give  to  their 
brothers,  but  not  to  their  slaves,  because  we’re  not  dogs," 
the  President  said  in  an  interview.  Guatemala's  most  ur¬ 
gent  need  appears  to  be  for  spare  parts  for  its  depleted 
military  helicopter  fleet. 

Many  officials  in  the  State  Depart  —  are  also 
known  to  favor  a  resumption  of  military  tu  J,  although  to 
date  they  have  encountered  resistance  in  Congress.  Since 
the  March  23  coup  that  toppled  General  Romeo  Lucas 
Garda  and  brought  General  Rids  Montt  to  power,  the 
American  officials  have  repeatedly  ai>.  *ed  in  public  that 
human  rights  conditions  have  improved  in  Guatemala. 

American  diplomats  in  Washington  and  Guatemala 
City  have  also  provided  the  Rids  Montt  Government  with 
advice  on  improving  its  reputation  abroad.  One  Guatema¬ 
lan  official  acknowledged  he  was  following  the  American 
suggestion  of  giving  greater  emphasis  to  alleged  abuses 
and  killings  by  the  Left.  In  contrast  to  the  Lucas  regime, 
which  threatened  and  harrassed  foreign  journalists,  the 
new  Government  is  now  more  accessible  to  diplomats  and 
visiting  correspondents .  Recently,  General  RJos  Montt 
even  invited  the  Inter-American  Human  Rights  Commis¬ 
sion  to  visit  the  country. 


Assassination  in  Palermo  Is  the  Latest  Signof  New  Wealth,  Power  and  Defiance 


By  HENRY  KAMM 

ROME  —More  than  a  week  after  gunmen  assassi¬ 
nated  the  mafia^mting  Prefect  of  Palermo  and  his  wife, 
a  massive  police  investigation  effort  has  failed  to  turn  up 
a  witness  to  the  ambush,  which  took  place  in  the 
hearth?  Palermo  at  the peak  of  the  evening. 

Because  thesceae  of  the  murders  is  surrounded  by 
spastnxsxt  houses  from  which  dozens  of  people  presum¬ 
ably  sow  shooting,  oroertA  is  assumed  once  again,  to 
have  proved  its  hold  in  western  Sicily.  OmertA  is  the  si¬ 
lence  ot  terror,  the  muteness  that  results  from  a  well- 
founded  fear  that  to  talk  about  what  one  has  witnessed 
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The same  dmertA  has  la  the  past  three  years  stymied 
nMKwrdi  far  Ae  kilim  of  the  regional  President  of  Sid- 
Jy„.the  regional  rfadmun  of  die  Communist  Party,  the 
dint  prosecutor  of  Palermo,  a  provincial  secretary  erf 
the  Christian  Democratic  Party,  the  Mayor  erf  Castelve- 
traap,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Police  of  Palermo,  a  judge  and 
.twopoBceinwsdgatms.  ‘  _ 

Eachof  the  victims  was  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  nar- 
Gtrtfr*  traffickers  or  pubHc-works  scandals  —  both  activi¬ 
ties  knows  tn  be  jeataosly  and  nmrderousJy  guarded  by 
the  Mafia  fin:  itself.  Plo  La  Torre,  the  murdered  Commu¬ 


nist  leader,  was  an  outspoken  opponent  of  the  “honorable 
society”  on  the  Sicilian  and  national  scenes. 

The  MAfia — its  name  is  presumed  to  stem  from  Ara¬ 
bic  but  its  meaning  is  as  secret  as  the  society  that  it  de¬ 
notes  —  has  since  the  late  1970’s  been  more  active  than 
ever  in  western  Sicily,  where  it  was  bom. 

Some  students  of  what  is  called  here  il  fenomeno 
mafioso  suggest  that  the  Italian  gangsters  have  in  remit 
years  caught  up  with  the  modernity  of  their  American 
cousins.  While  the  original  ft^fla  preyed  on  rural  areas, 
organized  crime  in  America  was  always  a  big-city 
scourge,  exploiting  the  vice  of  an  industrial  society. 

The  metamorphosis  in  Italy  began,  according  to  Leo¬ 
nardo  Sdasda,  a  noted  Sicilian  author,  with  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  poor  Sicilians  to  the  booming  cities  of  Italy’s  North 
in  the  late  1950’s.  “The  Mafia  was  again  sufficiently 
clerver  to  perform  the  great  mutation  of  the  century,”  Mr. 
Sciascfa  wrote.  “It  abandoned  its  sources  of  profit  of  bu¬ 
colic  origin  and  became  an  entrepreneur  of  public  works, 
of  building  and  housing  projects. ’’ 

A  quantum  leap  in  Mafia  activities  came  in  1977, 
when  it  entered  In  a  big  way  the  heroin  traffic  to  the 
United  States.  (The  mafia  had  been  in  the  heroin  trade  be¬ 
fore  World  War  n  but  the  market  and  profits  were 
smaller  then.)  The  Mafia  is  no*  believed  to  be  supplying 
substantially  more  than  one  half  of  the  heroin  consumed 


in  the  United  States,  raking  in  a  profit  estimated  at  $500 
million  to  $800  million  a  year. 

With  this  gigantic  increase  in  the  stakes,  rivalries 
within  the  Mafia  mounted,  violence  grew,  and  with  it  de¬ 
mands  for  government  action.  The  carnage  of  public  offi- 
.  dais  over  the  last  three  years  was  one  result. 

Crime  Is  a  Watershed 

The  murder  of  Gen.  Carlo  Alberto  Dalla  Chiesa  and 
his  wife  marks  the  highest  stage  of  defiance  that  the 
Mafia’s  war  against  the  state  has  reacted,  because  the 
highly  regarded  police  officer  was  sent  to  Palermo  by 
Prime  Minister  Giovanni  Spadoilnl  only  last  May  with  the 
mission  of  stamping  out  the  Mafia.  A  “mafioso  in  retire- 
mem,"  writing  anonymously  in  a  Milan  newspaper,  de¬ 
scribed  the  brutal  assassination  of  the  couple  as  symbolic 
of  the  change  from  the  “old”  to  the  "new”  Mafia. 

“Never  would  that  Cold)  Mafia  have  cruelly  and  use¬ 
lessly  murdered  the  wife  of  General  Dalla  Chiesa,"  he 
wrote.  “Even  more,  never  would  that  Mafia  have  at¬ 
tacked  and  killed  the  general.  Offenses  against  symbols  of 
authority  were  foreign  to  the  methods  of  a  Mafia  that, 
considering  itself  an  authority  and  surrogate  for  the  state, 
wanted  to  preserve  and  respect  certain  values 

The  Government  clearly  regards  the  Dalla  Chiesa 
murder  not  only  as  a  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  the  Mafia 


but  also  as  a  watershed  in  its  war  against  the  crime  syndi¬ 
cate.  Graieral  Dalla  Chiesa ’s  successor,  instantly  named, 
was  sent  to  Palermo  with  far-reaching  special  powers, 
some  of  which  were  denied  to  his  predecessor,  to  attack 
the  Mafiosi  in  their  most  sensitive  points  —  their  bank  ac¬ 
counts,  stock  holdings  and  other  properties.  A  law  specifi¬ 
cally  directed  against  the  Mafia  and  its  counterparts,  the 
Camorra  in  the  Naples  region  and  the  'ndragheta  of  Cala¬ 
bria  is  being  put  through  Parliament,  ft  would  make  mere 
membership  In  the  societies  a  crime. 

The  murder  of  the  general  has  also  provoked  public 
condemnation  of  the  Mafia  instead  of  the  usual  soft  tread¬ 
ing  that  has  characterized  attitudes,  particularly  in  Sici¬ 
ly.  This  has  notably  been  true  of  the  local  Christian  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  for  which  the  Mafia  has  traditionally  brought 
out  the  vote.  A  de  facto  though  no  doubt  temporary  al¬ 
liance  has  been  forged  between  the  Communists  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  which  has  led  the  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  Mafia  and  the  government 's  ineffectiveness. 

The  gravest  charge  came  from  Nando  Dalla  Chiesa, 
the  victim's  son,  a  sociologist  dose  to  the  Communists, 
who  alleged  without  showing  evidence  that  those  who  or¬ 
dered  his  father's  murder  are  to  be  found  in  the  Christian 
Democratic  circles  of  Sicily.  The  charge  was  angrily 
denied. 

Cynics  among  political  commentators,  possibly  the 
majority,  say  that  the  Government's  action  will  go  the 
way  of  earlier  official  compalgns  against  organized  crime 
—that  is,  nowhere.  But  for  the  time  being,  Mr.  Spadolini’s 
Government  is  being  praised  for  making  a  long  overdue 
good  start. 
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Recovery  Would  Revive  Wage-Pnce  Pressures 


in  ASa&ssts® 

George  C.  Wallace,  perhaps  the  na¬ 
tion’s  premier  segregationist  not  too 
many  years  ago,  understands  as  well 
as  anybody  what  it  takes  to  win  in  the 
New  South.  Ever  since  declaring  that 
the  political  sidelines  weren't  for 
him,  he  has  been  our  courting  Ala¬ 
bama  blacks,  apologizing  for  his  past 
race-baiting  ways. 

The  contrition  may  have  taken.  Mr. 
Wallace,  running  for  an  unprece¬ 
dented  fourth  term  as  Governor,  was 


George  C.  Wallace 


supported  by  nearly  a  third  of  the 
state’s  black  voters  in  last  week’s 
Democratic  primary.  Altogether, 
Mr.  Wallace,  whahas  pledged  that  he 
would  use  a  broad  range  of  national 
and  international  contacts  to  bring 
new  job-producing  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  to  Alabama,  drew  nearly 
423,000  votes. 

It  wasn’t  enough  to  keep  him  out  of 
a  runoff,  however.  On  Sept.  28,  he’ll 
face  Lieut.  Gov.  George  D.H.  McMil¬ 
lan,  who  finished  second,  and  far  be¬ 
hind  Mr.  Wallace,  with  some  285,600 
votes  (including 'most  of  the  other 
two-thirds  of  the  black  vote. )  The  out¬ 
come  might  turn  on  who  picks  up  the 
support  of  the  third-place  candidate, 
Joe  McCorquodale,  th:-  . ;  -taker  of 
the  Alabama  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  who  attracted  more  than 
242,000  votes. 

But  because  of  his  seemingly  inex¬ 
tinguishable  popularity  among 
whites  and  his  so  far  successful  bid 
for  black  support,  Mr.  Wallace,  who 
is  partially  deaf  and  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  as  a  result  of  bullet 
wounds  during  his  1972  Presidential 
race,  is  the  early  favorite.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Millan  has  campaigned  as  a  progres¬ 
sive  who  would  lead  the  state  out  of 
its  economic  doldrums  {.only  Michi¬ 
gan  has  proportionately  more  people 
out  of  work)  and  into  the  more  afflu¬ 
ent  Sun  Belt  mainstream. 

The  Republican  opposition  in 
November  will  be  ‘Montgomery 
Mayor  Emory  Folmar,  a  law-and- 
order  hard-liner  (he  occasionally 
totes  a  handgun)  who  had  no  primary 
opposition.  So  far,  Mr.  Folmar’s 
campaign  has  largely  been  one  long 
embrace  of  Reaganomics.  In  one  of 
those  rums  Southern  politics  some¬ 
times  takes,  Mr.  Folmar  might  be  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Democratic  Gov.  Fob 
James,  who  could  have  run  for  an¬ 
other  term  but  didn’t. 

In  Florida,  Bob  Graham,  an  incum¬ 
bent  Democratic  Governor  who  does 
want  to  keep  his  job,  easily  won  re- 
nominatior.  to  a  second  term.  His  Re¬ 
publican  opposition  will  be  Repre¬ 
sentative  L.A.  Salfaiis.  In  Arizona, 
Governor  3ruce  Babbitt,  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  was  nominated  for  another 
term.  Mr.  Babbitt’s  only  Democratic 
opponent  died  before  the  election. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  asbestos-re¬ 
lated  diseases  have  damaged  or 
ended  the  lives  of  thousands  of  work¬ 
ers,  but  who  will  compensate  the  vic¬ 
tims  or  their  survivors,  if  anybody,  is 
less  clear.  Suits  against  two  major 
asbestos  manufacturers  have  been 
frozen  by  bankruptcy  actions,  and 
last  week  the  Government  strongly 
denied  that  it  had  any  responsibility 
in  the  cases. 

It  was  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion’s  first  public  statement  on  asbes¬ 
tos  liability  since  the  Manviile  Corpo¬ 
ration  sought  protection  from  asbes¬ 
tos-related  legal  suits  through  a 
bankruptcy  petition  last  month.  Man¬ 
viile  officials  have  contended  that 
nearly  half  the  suits  against  the  In¬ 
dustry  stem  from  work  done  at  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  or  controlled  ship¬ 


yards  during  World  War  II,  and  that 
therefore  the  Government  ought  to 
share  responsibility.  Manviile  and 
UNR  Industries,  which  between  them 
cited  nearly  35,000  asbestos-related 
claims  in  their  similar  bankruptcy 
actions,  have  asked  Congress  to  force 
Government  contributions  to  a  com¬ 
pensation  fund. 

A  Justice  Department  official  said 
the  Government  would  settle  none  of 
the  1,200  asbestos  liability  cases  in 
which  it  is  a  defendant.  Assistant  At¬ 
torney  General  J.  Paul  McGrath  also 
said  “there  is  a  possibility"  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  find  Manviile  acted  im¬ 
properly  in  claiming  that  potential 
lawsuit  costs  of  $2  billion  justified  its 
plea  for  protection  under  the  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Act.  The  claims  and 
counterclaims  came  in  testimony  be¬ 
fore  a  House  Education  and  Labor 
subcommittee  studying  Manville’s 
decision  to  file  for  reorganization. 

The  Fourth  ‘ft’ 
as  for  Restraint 

With  enrollments  dwindling  and 
government  aid  harder  to  come  by, 
school  systems  everywhere  are 
financially  strapped.  Consequently, 
union  officials  say,  teachers  aren't 
pressing  as  hard  for  substantial  wage 
increases  this  year  and  won’t  be  as 
quick  to  hit  the  bricks. 

“With  the  economy  so  depressed, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  helplessness," 
said  Howard  Carroll,  a  spokesman 
for  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  represents  about  1.7  mil¬ 
lion  teachers.  “There’s  an  attitude  of 
‘play  it  cool,  stay  in  the  foxhole.’  " 

Here  and  there,  however,  teachers 
were  taking  their  chances  on  the 
front  lines.  By  the  end  of  last  week, 
more  than  10,000  in  systems  scat¬ 
tered  about  five  states  —  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
New  Jersey  —  were  on  strike,  delay¬ 
ing  classes  for  about  180,000  pupils.  ’ 
And  in  Detroit,  where  teachers  have 
been  asked  to  accept  over  $25  million 
in  concessions,  negotiations  were  at  a 
standstill  late  in  the  week. 

Teachers  union  spokesmen  esti¬ 
mated  that  nationwide  between 
50,000  and  55.000  fewer  teachers  will 
have  jobs  in  the  1982-83  school  year. 
However,  a  private  information- 
_  gathering  organization,. the  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs,  said  that  according 
to  its  survey  only  6,500  teachers  have 
been  laid  off.  Meanwhile,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
estimated  that  more  than  a  half-mil¬ 
lion  fewer  students  will  be  trooping 
off  to  classrooms  this  fall.  While  col¬ 
lege  enrollments  were  expected  to 
reach  an  all-time  high — up  100.000  to 
12.5  million  —  high  school  enroll¬ 
ments  were  likely  to  dip  by  450,000 
and  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  enrollments  by  200,000. 

‘White  Flight’ 
Iffecl  Doubted 

After  court-mandated  busing  got 
under  way  in  1979,  many  white  pupils 
transferred  out  of  Cleveland’s  public 
school  system.  However,  according 
to  a  review  of  the  effects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  a  clear  majority  of  the  trans¬ 
fers  apparently  weren’t  part  of  a 
white  flight  that  critics  say  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  busing. 

The  review  was  undertaken  by  a 
special  office  created  by  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Frank  J.  Battisd,  who  or¬ 
dered  the  busing.  While  skeptics 
might  question  the  objectivity  of  the 
report,  it  appears  to  have  b een  under¬ 
taken  with  extraordinary  thorough¬ 
ness.  Among  other  things,  Everett 
Cataldo,  a  professor  of  political  sci¬ 
ence  at  Cleveland  State  University, 
the  report's  author,  examined  the 
reasons  for  every  transfer  out  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools  between  1968  and  1980. 

Altogether,  enrollment  dropped 
from  92,500  in  1979  to  75,800  last  year; 
the  percentage  of  white  pupils  in  the 
schools  declined  from  32.4  percent  in 
1978  to  25.6  percent  in  1981.  But  the  re¬ 
port  —  issued  by  the  Office  of  School 
Monitoring  and  Community  Rela¬ 
tions  —  concluded  that  no  more  than 
41  percent  of  the  whites  who  had  left 
the  city  schools  had  done  so  because 
of  the  desegregation  program  and 
that  some  suburban  districts  lost  pro¬ 
portionately  more  students  than  the 
city.  Shrinking  birth  rates  and  the 
lure  of  suburbia  had  already  contrib¬ 
uted  a  decline  of  white  enrollments  in 
the  city  system  a  decade  or  so  before 
the  busing  began,  the  report  noted. 
And  in  more  recent  years,  strikes  by 
teachers  and  police  and  the  city’s  fis¬ 
cal  difficulties  might  have  prompted 
many  white  families  to  move. 

“Politicians  and  advocates  who  op¬ 
pose  school  desegregation  by  con¬ 
tending  that  it  results  in  all-black 
school  systems  now  have  to  deal  with 
one  study  from  one  district  that  says 
otherwise,"  said  Leonard  B.  Stevens, 
director  of  the  Office  of  School  Moni¬ 
toring.  "The  next  time  somebody  tes¬ 
tifies  before  a  Congressional  commit¬ 
tee  that  court-ordered  school  deseg¬ 
regation  always  arid  inevitably 
causes  large-scale  white  flight  i 
hope  somebody  on  the  committee  will 
pick  up  the  report  and  say,  ‘What 
about  Cleveland?’ " 

Caroline  Raad  Herron, 
Michael  Wright 

and  Carlyle  C.  Douglas 


By  EDWARD  COWAN 

WASHINGTON  —  Embarrassed  by  ballooning 
budget  deficits  and  record  postwar  unemploy¬ 
ment,  the  Administration  has  one  solid  economic 
achievement  —  successfully  squeezing  inflation 
—  and  no  doubt  will  make  the  most  of  it  on  behalf 
of  Republican  candidates  this  fall. 

Inflation  has  come  down  faster  than  seemed 
possible  when  Ronald  Reagan  was  sworn  in  20 
months  ago,  but  at  a  price  —  a  crunching  reces¬ 
sion  with  heavy  losses  of  jobs  and  corporate  prof¬ 
its  and  consequently  Federal  revenues.  Some  crit¬ 
ics,  and  not  all  of  them  Democratic  politicians  or 
labor  leaders,  suggest  the  battle  against  inflation 
was  carried  to  an  extreme. 

"We’ve  been  fighting  the  wrong  dragon  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,”  Edward  Jefferson, 
chairman  of  the  DuPont  Company,  says.  "The 
problem  was  not  inflation  but  the  wasting  of  the 
economy,  getting  the  economy  running  again." 
With  interest  rates  still  high  despite  some  cau¬ 
tious  Federal  Reserve  action  to  ease  them,  the 
prognosis  for  recovery  is  guarded.  The  latest  fig¬ 
ures,  Data  Resources  Inc.  said  last  week,  pointed 
to  “a  long  bottoming-out  process."  The  absence  of 
clear  signs  of  recovery  was  underscored  last  week 
by  the  Commerce  Department’s  report  that  de¬ 
spite  the  inducements  of  last  year’s  Reagan  tax 
cut  business  has  again  scaled  down  planned  capi¬ 
tal  investment. 

On  inflation,  however,  progress  has  been  dra¬ 
matic.  The  improvement  was  reflected  in  Fri¬ 
day's  report  of  a  moderate  August  rise  of  six- 
tenths  of  one  percent  in  the  producer  price  index 
for  finished  goods  and  slight  declines  for  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  semi-finished  goods.  The  finished 
goods  index,  a  clue  to  retail  price'trends,  stood  4 
percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  half  the  rate  of 
gain  recorded  a  year  ago. 

Early  in  1981,  the  basic  inflation  rate  was  9  per¬ 
cent  to  10  percent,  with  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
charging  along  at  an  even  faster  clip.  There  had 


been  some  slowdown  since  early  1980,  when  a  tem-  _ 
porary  burst  of  the  C.P.I.,  approaching  a  20  per¬ 
cent  ftnmifli  rate,  had  forced  President  Carter  to 
tear  up  his  budget  and  impose  credit  controls.  But 
double-digit  inflation  was  still  a  worrisome  reali¬ 
ty,  a  threat  to  the  well-being  of  the  jobless  and  the 
employed,  pensioners  and  investors.  Since  Janu¬ 
ary  1981,  the  basic  inflation  rate  (and  the  C.P.L) 
has  come  down  to  roughly  6  to  7  percent.  Some 
analysts  are  optimistic  that  further  progress  can 
be  made  even  if  the  overdue  rebound  from  the 
1981-82  recession  is  starting. 

Still,  progress  will  be  slow.  In  1983,  according  to  • 
a  tabulation  of  43  forecasts,  consumer  price  infla¬ 
tion  will  slip  to  5.9  percent,  from  6.2  percent  this 
year.  By  1984,  some  forecasters  say,  there  could  - 
be  some  resurgence,  if  sustained  recovery  occurs. 
"We  have  the  potential  for  reducing  the  inflation 
rate  by  about  a  point  a  year  without  any  signifi¬ 
cant  real  costs,"  said  William  A.  Niskanen,  acting 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad risers. 

The  Reasons  for  Moderation 

Mr.  Niskanen  estimated  that  squeezing  one  per¬ 
centage  point  a  year  out  of  the  inflation  rate  was 
compatible  with  3  percent  average  economic 
growth,  with  "an  upside  of  4  or  5  percent  for  a 
year  or  two.  "The  Administration  tdkes  the  mone¬ 
tarist  view,  which  emphasizes  excessive  money 
supply  growth  as  the  cause  of  inflation.  The  more 
conventional  approach  sees  the  money  supply  as 
one  of  several  causes.  Taking  a  pluralistic  tack, 
Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting  Associates 
lists  the  following  reasons  for  expecting  “moder¬ 
ate  inflation." 

•  An  absence  "wellfotp  1984”  erf  shortages  of. 
labor  and  productioffr'capadtyi  Factories  mera*. 
have  morethan  30  ^ercefltbf  their  facilities  idle- 

•  Abundant  wheat  ancl  corn  harvests,  and  large 
carryover  stocks,  will  keep  grain  prices  low.  Citi¬ 
bank  calculates  corn  prices  are  down  27  percent 
from  1981,  wheat  down  8  percent.  . 

•  With  oil  supplies  tending  to  outstrip  consunq>- 
tion  and  more  production  being  developed,  energy 


prices  will  be  moderate  "at  least  until  1984,”  says 
Wharton.  Oil  prices  are  likely  4b  rise  less  than 
inflation  for  several  years,  Mr.  Niskanen  adds, 
though  '*we  can  have  a  shock  at  any  time,”  such 
as  a  shutdown  of  production  in  Iraq  or  Iran..  -  .  . 

•  Finally^  labor-cost  “pressures  have  been 
moderating,"  as  empfoyerapare  wage  and  bene¬ 
fit  increases.  ‘  - 

The  rebound  in  productivity  normally  associ¬ 
ated  with  recoveries  would. also  help  hold  down 
costs.  So  will  labor’s  caution.  According  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  ofLabor  Statistics,  the  stresses  of  import 
competition  and  recession  have  been  such  that 
nearly  three-fifths  of  the  1.9  million  workers  cov¬ 
ered  by  major  collective  bargaining  settlements 
reached  so  far  this  year  "will  receive  no  specific 
wage  increase"  except  what  may  confofrbm  cost- 
of-living  formulas.  More  than  90  percent  of  these 
workers  are  in  hard-hit  autos  and  tracking.  (The' 
United  Auto  Workers,  negotiating  witbChrysler 
this  weekend  against  a  Tuesday  xoddmght  con¬ 
tract  expiration,  signed  new  contracts  with  the 
otiier  car  companies  earher  this  year.) 

The  wage  slowdown  has  occurred  also  among 
nonunion  workers,  who  are  80  percent  of  the  labor 
force.  The  Labor  Department’s  employment  cost 
index  for  private  nonfarm  workers  showed  a  L3 
percent  rise  in  the  spiring,  down  from  'IS percent 
hi  1981.  ' 

Not  least,  mortgage  interest  rates  have  started 
to  decline.  That  may  not  mean  much  to  families 
outside  the  housing  market,  but  it  helps  to  hold 
down  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  at  least  until 
rods  are  substituted  for  home  purchase-  posts  in 
January.  Lower  interest  rates  also  mean  oast  re¬ 
lief  for  business..  r-  •  •  r  -  - 

tration;  bating  fovqfeed-  mandatory^  price  and 
'wage  controls,  was  striving  to  haul  the  inflation 
rate  bdonrS  percent..  Not  even  the  determinedly 
bullish  Reagan  Administration  economic  forecast 
of  July  held  out  the  prospect  of  3  percent  inflation 
in  tiie  foreseeable  future.  Its  best  hope  was  5.4 
percent  in  1987. 
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A  worker  at  a  big  Mexican  oil  refinery  in  Veracruz 
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Betrayed  by  its 
reliance  on  oil,  the 
nation  is  struggling 
to  pay  back  its  debts 
and  change  its  ways. 


By  ALAN  RIDING 

•  •  Mexico  City 

■TwastMU^fiveyeaxsagothattilarrivedlikeabeau- 
E  tifid  dazk  temptress  to  leadMeadco  out  of  an  economic, 
■  stamp  and  along  the  path  of  rapid  growth.  But  be¬ 
trayal  lay  ahead.  And  when  oil  prices  fell  last  year,  Mex¬ 
ico  stumbled  headlong  into  its  worn  financial  crisis  in 
memory. 

Yet  the  temptress  is  still  around  and  many  believe 
that  Mexico  has  no  choice  but  to  torn  to  her  again.  Al¬ 
ready  oil  is  being  pumped  out  of  the  ground  and  shipped 
abroad  as  fast  as  possible,  and  it  is  only  the  assurance  of 
some  516  billion  in  oil-revenues  next  year  that  has  kept  the 
world's  bankers  from  declaring  Mexico  in  default  cm  its 
enormous  foreign  debt,  both  public  and  private,  of  $80bfl- 
lioa. 

President  Josfe  L6pez  Portillo,  who  led  Mexico  into 
the  trap  set  by  cfl,  strongly  rejects  the  idea  that  his  coun¬ 
try  is  tied  inextricably  to  its  (SI  resources.  "Our  economy 
Is  sot  petrulized,”  he  insisted  in  his  final  State  of  the 
Union  address  on  Sept.  1.  But  the  numbers  are  clear,  and 
what  they  show  is  an  economy  dominated  by  oil — nearly 
75  percent  of  the  country’s  export  earnings  come  from  pe¬ 
troleum..  M 

Despite  the  disarray  this  dominance  has  caused,  oil 
may  be  the  only  way  to  prevent  Mexico’s  economic  stum- 
bta  from  turning  into  a  disaster.  Miqueldela  Madrid  Hur¬ 
tado,  who  takes  over  as  President  on  Dec.  1,  hopes  that, 
after  at  least  two  years  of  austerity,  oil  will  provide  a 
vehicle  for  a  more  modest  and  rational  rate  of  expansion 

in  Mexico.  „ 

•  -  Oil  would  never  again  generate  the  8  to  9  percent  eco- 

nomic  growth  rates  of  recent  years.  Nor  would  oil’s  gyrar 
tiras  bring  the  nation's  growth  to  a  grinding  halt,  as  they 
did  this  year.  ‘‘The  8  percent  growth  rates  are  gone  for¬ 
ever.?  one  aide  to  the  incoming  Presidentsaid.  “We  have 
toend  thecycles  of  boom  and  bust”  _ 

Nothing  would  be  welcomed  more  by  the  country’s 


creditors,  who  are  anxiously  waiting  for  Mexico  to  get  its 
bouse  in  order.  At  meetings  in  Toronto  last  week  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank,  most  of 
Mexico’s  bankers  expressed  frustration  over  Mr.  Ldpez 
Portillo’s  reluctance  to  accept  any  belt-tightening  meas¬ 
ures. 

But  both  government  and  private  lenders  to  Mexico, 
who  say  they  will  not  provide  badly  needed  additional 
funds  until  the  country  agrees  to  a  program  of  economic 
austerity,  expect  Mr.  De  la  Madrid  to  be  more  flexible. 
Others  say  there  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  Mexico  will 
overcome  its  seemingly  insurmountable  problems  —  a  63 
percent  decline  in  the  value  of  the  peso  since  February,  an 
inflation  rate  exceeding  100  percent  and  a  foreign  debt 
that  is  the  highest  in  the  developing  world. 

The  hope,  they  argue,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  awn- 
try’s  economy  is  essentially  strong.  .It  has  impressive 
petrochemical,  steel,  fertilizer  and  electricity  industries, 
most  amsug^r  goods,  are  now  locally  made  and  even  sdf- 
suffiaencyin  basic  grains  seems  within  reach.  Perhaps 
more  importantly,  Mexico  has  displayed  the  confidence 
and  determination  needed  to  transform  itself  from  a  rural 
society  to  an  emerging  industrial  power.  The  real  chal¬ 
lenge  is  to  end  the  addiction  to  oil  and  to  learn  the  secret  of 

managing  growth. 

For  now,  though,  Mexico  has  become,  almost  over¬ 
night,  a  fortress  economy.  Crucial  imports  were  reduced 
to  a  minimum  to  protect  declining  foreign  exchange  re¬ 
serves.  And,  while  dollars  are  available  at  rates  ranging 
from  50  to  70  pesos,  in  practice  currency  for  foreign  travel 


‘We  have 
s  not  sinned, 
and  there 
*  is  no  reason 
for  acts  of 
contrition.  ’ 


— Jose  Lopez  Portillo 


is  now  available  only  on  the  black  market.  The  country’s 
lonely  lifeline  to  the  world  is  the  state  oil  monopoly, 
PetrOleos  Mexicanos,  which  is  exporting  around  1.7  mil¬ 
lion  barrels  daily.  Yet  even  its  earnings  stay  abroad  to 
help  cover  interest  payments. 

But.  while  Mexico’s  financial  bubble  has  already 
burst,  dangerous  economic  and  social  problems  are  only 
now  appearing.  The  momentum  of  the  boom  kept  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  alive  until  June,  but  now  the  slump  is 
spreading  to  business  sales  and  profits  and,  more  critical¬ 
ly,  to  employment. 

Between  1978  and  1981,  the  Government  claimed  that 
four  million  jobs  were  created,  now  many  of  these  jobs 
are  threatened.  Some,  above  all  in  the  construction  indus¬ 
try,  have  already  been  lost,  while  manufacturing  compa¬ 
nies  operating  at  40  percent  of  capacity  are  sending  more 
workers  home  each  week.  Next  year,  when  the  economy 
is  expected  to  record  a  negative  growth  rate,  things  will 
be  worse. 

'  Even  during  the  good  times,  inflation  eroded  the  real 
wages  of  many  workers  and  peasants  and,  for  them,  the 
outlook  is  for  hardship  and  even  hunger.  Just  last  month 
the  price  of  com  tortillas  and  bread  doubled  overnight. 
The  middle  classes  are  also  feeling  the  squeeze  of  unem¬ 
ployment  and  inflation.  Having  enjoyed  a  consumer  boom 
over  the  past  four  years,  they  are  now  seething  at  the 
prospect  of  a  lower  standard  of  living.  For  them,  the 
newly  acquired  habit  of  foreign  travel  has  suddenly  be¬ 
come  an  inaccessible  luxury. 

In  the  business  world,  so  recently  awash  in  profits, 
the  mood  is  no  more  optimistic.  Many  companies  are  qui¬ 
etly  going  bankrupt,  particularly  those  that  must  sud¬ 
denly  generate  three  times  more  pesos  to  pay  dol!ar-de- 
nomiated  debts.  The  fate  of  Mexico's  largest  private  com¬ 
pany,  the  Alfa  Industrial  Group,  a  conglomerate  that  was 
built  around  steel  production,  is  a  reminder  of  mortality: 
It  owes  $2.3  billion  abroad  that  it  cannot  pay.  American 
and  other  foreign  companies,  in  contrast,  borrowed  more 
wisely.  While  balance  sheets  back  borne  will  reflect  the 
Mexican  slump,  they  seem  better  equipped  to  ride  out  the 
storm. 

The  crisis  nevertheless  offers  the  opportunity  to  re¬ 
pair  the  economy.  During  the  boom,  the  Government  kept 
many  inefficient  companies  highly  profitable  through  in¬ 
direct  state  subsidies  and  captive  markets.  At  the  time,  it 
seemed  politically  impossible  to  let  them  sink;  now  it  is 
financially  impossible  to  keep  them  afloat. 

Much  depends,  though,  on  the  policies  of  the  incoming 
De  la  Madrid  Administration.  As  in  the  past,  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  controls  half  the  country’s  gross  domestic 
product,  will  remain  the  main  motor  of  growth.  And  now, 
following  the  nationalization  of  the  entire  banking  system, 
it  can  easily  shape  the  development  profile.  But  while  Mr. 


The 

Economy 


De  la  Madrid  is  an  advocate  of  an  open  economy,  he  will 
inherit  one  that  day  by  day  is  erecting  barriers  in  order  to 
survive. 

The  conflict  between  theory  and  practice,  then,  will 
start  Dec.  1.  If  the  new  president  believes  that  inefficient 
companies  should  disappear,  can  he  afford  the  social  cost 
of  higher  unemployment?  If  he  favors  a  free  exchange, 
can  he  risk  losing  foreign  reserves  to  a  flight  of  capital? 
And  if  he  encourages  investment  from  abroad,  will  for¬ 
eign  interests  eventually  dominate  Mexican  industry? 

While  Mr.  LOpez  Portillo  is  struggling  to  "save”  his 
economic  achievements,  major  decisions  by  local  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  foreign  bankers  are  awaiting  definition  of 
the  next  Government’s  policies.  In  the  short  run,  though, 
no  alternative  to  economic  austerity  and  social  hardship 
seems  to  exist. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  pain  the  country 
now  faces  could  have  been  avoided  if  Mexico  had  handled 
its  oil  wealth  differently.  When  it  first  became  clear  that 
Mexico  was  awash  in  oil  the  country's  leaders  were  duly 
warned  of  the  potential  pitfalls:  rampant  inflation,  exces¬ 
sive  imports  and  an  overvalued  currency. 

But  the  temptation  proved  too  strong:  extraordinary 
oil  finds  were  announced  almost  weekly,  raising  the  coun¬ 
try's  proven  hydrocarbon  reserves  to  72  billion  barrels 
from  6.1  billion.  Oil  production  more  than  tripled,  to  2.6 
billion  barrels  a  day,  and  after  1979,  world  oil  prices  again 
surged.  Surely  nothing  could  go  wrong. 

So,  as  the  rest  of  the  world  went  into  recession,  Mex¬ 
ico  boomed.. Oil  exports  at  first  grew  slowly  and  PetrOleos 
Mexicanos,  known  as  Pemex,  invested  more  than  it 
earned.  Foreign  bankers  were  happy  to  provide  the  differ¬ 
ence  —  and  more.  After  all,  they  assured  themselves, 
what  better  place  to  dispose  of  excess  liquidity  than  in  a 
growing  economy  with  infinite  oil  reserves? 

By  1978,  the  Government  and  private  sector  had 
joined  the  spending  spree,  with  huge  investments  in  pub¬ 
lic  works  and  industrial  complexes  that  in  turn  created 
jobs,  stimulated  demand  —  and  fueled  inflation.  The  dan¬ 
ger  signs  were  appearing,  but  Mr.  L6pez  Portillo  ignored 
them.  The  philosophy  was  clear;  Higher  growth  was  more 
important  than  lower  inflation. 

Foreign  businessmen  quickly  followed  the  bankers  to 
the  fiesta.  Foreign  investment  poured  in,  much  of  it  in¬ 
volving  expansion  by  local  subsidiaries  of  such  major 
American  corporations  as  General  Motors  and  Ford.  New 
investment  from  abroad  rose  to  $1.6  billion  last  year  from 
$327  million  in  1977,  while  over  the  same  period  total  for¬ 
eign  investment  doubled,  to  $16.6  billion,  some  70  percent 
of  it  owned  by  Americans. 

The  industrial  expansion  also  spawned  a  dramatic 
rise  in  imports,  to  $23.1  billion  in  1981  from  $5.9  billion  in 
1977.  And  American  suppliers  of  oil^drilling  equipment, 
machine  tools,  automotive  and  fishing  industry  machin¬ 
ery  and  other  capital  goods  were  among  the  principal- 
beneficiaries.  “We  enriched  the  world,”  one  Mexican  offi¬ 
cial  noted  recently. 

Sochi,  in  a  typical  symptom  of  the  “oil  syndrome,”  the 
country’s  antiquated  transportation  system  began  to 
creak  under  the  weight  of  these  imports.  Cargo  ships  lined 
up  outside  Mexico’s  ports,  the  highways  broke  up  under 
convoys  of  trailer  trucks  and,  when  in  1980  the  country 
was  forced  to  import  12  million  tons  of  basic  grains  from 
the  United  States,  its  railroad  system  ground  to  a  halt. 
The  bottlenecks,  though,  prompted  new  investment  in 
agriculture  and  in  three  “industrial  ports.” . 

With  a  roaring  demand  from  a  growing  middle  class 
at  home  for  every  imaginable  product  made  in  Mexico, 
however,  there  was  little  to  export  beyond  traditional  win¬ 
ter  vegetables,  minerals  —  and  oil.  And,  ominously,  oil’s 
share  of  total  export  earnings  began  to  rise,  from  21.5  per¬ 
cent  in  1977  to  43.2  percent  in  1979  to  68.7  percent  last  year. 
But,  with  foreign  investors  and  bankers  still  lined  up  out¬ 
side  ministers’  offices,  there  seemed  little  cause  for 
worry. 

Mexicans  continued  to  wallow  in  the  luxury  of  a  fixed 
exchange  rate  that  steadily  "cheapened”  the  dollar.  And 
they  responded  predictably  by  traveling  abroad,  opening 
bank  accounts  in  Switzerland  and  buying  property  —  $30 
billion  worth,  according  to  the  President  —  in  the  United 
States.  In  Las  Vegas,  croupiers  even  grew  accustomed  to 
the  sight  of  young  Mexicans  tossing  $5,000  chips  across 
the  baccarat  table:  they  were  the  new  sheiks  —  and  just 
across  the  border. 

When  the  boom  ended,  then,  it  was  as  painful  as  a 
broken  heart,  although  Mexico  tried  bravely  —  and  fool¬ 
ishly  —  to  soften  the  blow  by  refusing  to  believe.  When  the 
then  head  of  Pemex,  Jorge  Diaz  Serrano,  responded  to  the 
growing  oil  glut  in  June  last  year  by  lowering  Mexico’s  ex¬ 
port  price,  he  was  dismissed  for  affronting  Mexican  na¬ 
tionalism.  But  his  successor,  Julio  Rodolfo  Moctezuma 
Cid,  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  suit. 

And  when  oil  revenues  fell  sharply,  the  Government 
gambled  wildly  on  maintaining  growth  with  deficit  spend¬ 
ing  that  was  financed  by  borrowing  abroad.  The  illusion 
was  prolonged,  but  the  cost  was  heavy:  Last  year  alone, 
Mexico's  public  foreign  debt  increased  by  $18.9  billion, 
with  some  $12  billion  in  short-term  credits  raised  between 
July  and  December. 
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The  Bendix  T  akeover  Battle  Intensifies 


'  Halted  Technologies  joined  Martin 
Marietta  in  the  move  to  take  over  Bea- 
tBx,  intensifying  the  takeover  strug¬ 
gle.  Martin  Marietta  said  that  about 
:  mfflioc,  or  75  percent,  of  Bendix 

stem  outstanding,  were  tendered 
under  Its  offer.  Earlier,  Boxfix  said  it 
had  received  58  percent  of  Martin's 
shares.  Bendix  has  accused  Citibank, 

the  trastee<rf  the  Bendix  Salaried  Em¬ 
ployee  Savings  and.  Stock  Ownership 
Kan,  with  acting  wrongfully  in  tea- 
*  deriiig  4J5  million  shares  to  Martin 
'.'Marietta^ 

-  • 

fflfTir* hmul  monetary 
tefonns  and  created  a  two-tier  ex¬ 
change  rate  far  the  peso.  Bankers  said 
Mexico,  which  has  asked-  the  LM.F. 
for  *L5  biflk»,ls  probably  moving  to- 
warda  debt  restructuring. 

• 

UHJ.  representatives  at  the  organ¬ 
ization's  joint  meeting  in  Toronto  with 
the  World  Bank  said  increased  ftmd- 
foa  to  h^j  debt-ridden  nations  is. 
heeded  soon  to  assure  the  stability  of 
tfnafoUM  national  financial  system. 

'  e 

The  Hoaseud  Senate  overrode  the 
PresKfe&rial  wetoaf  a  814JL  bfflian  sup¬ 
plemental  spading  bill,  giving  Presi¬ 
dent  HeagaB  his  first  major  budget 
defeat 

The French  franc  slumped  to  a  hew 
fow  ajpiinst  tfcedoU&r,  trading  at  7.085 


Haley’s  Exit  From  CBS 


William  S.  Paley  (right),  who 
founded  CBS  in  1928  and  led  the 
company  through  the  next  54 
years  as  it  became  a  giant  coro- 
mimications  conglomerate,  said 
he  would  resign  next  Aprils.  Mr. 
Paley,  who  will  be  succeeded  as 
chairman  by  CBS’s  president  and 
chief  .executive,  Thomas  H. 
Wyman,  had  forced  the  resigna¬ 
tions  of  three  previous  executives 
whom  he  had  selected  as  heirs  ap¬ 
parent.  Mr.  Paley,  81,  win  became 
a  partner  In  the  Whitcom  Invest¬ 
ment  Company,  owner  of  Whitney 
Communications,  but  will  remain 
on  CBS’s  board  as  executive  com¬ 
mittee  chairman.  He  will  keep  Ids 
7  percent  stake  in  CBS,  which  is 
worth  an  estimated  $74  million. 


francs  to  the  dollar  Friday,  adding  to 
feaxs  that  President  Mitterrand  may 
be  forced  to  devalue  the  currency  for 
the  third  time  since  taking  office  15 
months  ago. 

• 

Capital  spending  far  1982  will  de¬ 
cline  4.4  percent  after  inflation,  from 
the  level  in  ISSl.  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  projected.  The  drop  was 
sharper  than  the  2;4  percent  drop  fore¬ 


cast  in  June,  and  the  1  percent  pre- 
.  dieted  in  March. 

e 

U.S.  trade  sanctions  were  imposed 
against  John  Brown,  a  British  com¬ 
pany  that  defied  the  U.S.  ban  on  tech¬ 
nology  for  a  Soviet  gas  pipeline.  Brit¬ 
ain  ordered  two  more  pipeline  suppli¬ 
ers  to  ignore  the  ban. 

• 

The  nation’s  money  supply  rose  $900 


million  in  the  week  ending  Sept.  1,  to 
$457.1  billion,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  said.  For  the  month,  M-2,  a 
broader  money  supply  measure, 
soared  $22.8  billion  in  August. 

• 

Producer  prices  rose  9.6  percent  in 
August  —  the  same  rate  as  in  July  — 
for  an  annual  adjusted  rate  .of  7.5  per¬ 
cent,  the  Labor  Department  said. 

e 

The  Dow  Jones  Industrial  average 
closed  at  906.82  on  Friday,  down  18.31 
for  the  week. 


RCA  named  Robert  EL  Frederick  as 
president  and  chief  operating  officer. 
Mr.  Frederick,  a  career  employee  of 
Genera!  Electric,  was  seen  as  a  likely 
successor  to  Thornton  F.  Bradshaw, 
chairman  and  chief  executive. 

• 

Consumer  debt  rose  by  only  $570 
million  in  July,  the  smallest  rise  since 
February,  the  Federal  Reserve  said. 

• 

The  Canadian  Government  wifi  not 
bail  out  Dome  Petroleum,  Prime 
Minister  .Trudeau  said,  but  he  did  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  providing 
guarantees  in  a  debt  restructuring. 

• 

Saxon  Industries  and  three  officers 
were  accused  by  the  S.E.C.  of  schem¬ 
ing  to  falsify  company  books.  j 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  SEPT.  10,1982 

(Consolidated) 

Company  Seles  Urt  HwCtinfl 

FedNES .  8,471,600  12%  -  % 

ISO . .  4,279,000  71%  -  % 

Exxon _  3^49,000  29%  +  % 

WrnCrr.  . . -  3,071,900  40%  +  4 

SuprOil  .1. .  2,720,500  30  +  2% 

Sony  Cp .  2,277,800  12%  -  1% 

ATT . -  2,166,400  54%  -  1% 

G  Mot . -  2,102,300  48  -  1% 

Mobil _  2,084,700  25 V*  +  % 

Citcrp _  2,048,000  23%  -  IV. 

Bendix . . .  2,048,300  59  +  % 

St  Oil  Cl .  1,968.90 0  30%  -  % 

U  Oil  Cal .  1,938,300  28%  +  IV* 

Tcrsdy _  1,862,700  30%  +  Vs 

MerrLy -  1,810,500  36  -  % 

MARKET  DIARY  ^  ££ 

Advances . . .  899  1,500 

Declines . 966  446 

Total  issues . - .  2,109  2,1 35 

NewHIgha _  284  459 

New  Lews . . 12  16 

VOLUME  ua  Year 

(4  P.M.  New  York  Close]  WesK  To  03(0 

Total  Sales _  291,074,720  9,881,774,222 

Saras  Per.  1981  -  180,819,863  £239.127.712 

WEEK’S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

Net 

High  Low  Last  Change 

New  York  Slock  Exchange 

Indus? _ 80.74  78.89  79.35  -0.78 

Tramp _ ....62.95  61.21  6132  -1.45 

Uttia  „  „„„„  40.54  39.71  39.78  -0.80 

Finance _ 68.59  87.28  87.43  -1.16 

Composite  ...70.58  69.07  69.41  -0.85 


Standard  6  Poor's 

400  Indust ....  133.8 

20Transp .  21. Q. 

40 Utils .  57.3 

40  Financial  .  13.5 
500  Stocks  ...123.8 


Dow  Jones 


135.6  -1.77 
20.4  -0.08 

55.6  -1.40 

13.2  -0.28 

1209  -1.71 


30 Induct . 928.3  897.0  906.8  -18.31 

20 Transp....- 379.2  362.4  369.6  -  0.08 


ISUtlto - 117.9 

65  Comb _ 361.7 


114.4  -  2.81 
354.1  -  5.35 


The  American  Stock  Exchange 

MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  SEPT.  10, 1982 

(Consolidated) 

Cornea  ny  Salas  Last  Ntf  C 

DomeP .  3,413,300  3%  +  S 

Wang  B .  886,200  37%  - 

GtdFId .  588,100  Hi 

Mamdq .  422,300  9-18 

AtisCM .  420,900  2% 

AiakAir .  394,500  7  + 

Amdht .  372,000  24%  + 

BradNt .  348,600  12%  + 

ChmpH .  272,600  3%  - 

TIE . . .  272,300  21%  + 


MARKET  DIARY  w“ 

Advances .  & 

Declines .  3 

Total  issues . .  9 

New  Highs . 

New  Lows . - . 

VOLUME 

(4  P.M.  New  York  Ctosal 

Total  Salas _ 22386,785 

Same  Per.  1961.  ■  21,809.050 


NetCfing 

+  9-18 
-  V* 


763,902,305 

367,567,155 
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Hang  on  to  Westway 


The  Westway  controversy  has  dragged  on  for  so 
long  there  must  be  half  a  generation  of  New  Yorkers 
that  knows  little  about  the  exciting  original  plan, 
save  that  “progressive”  people  are  against  it:  West- 
way  is  a  $2  billion  boondoggle  cooked  up  by  the  high¬ 
way  lobby  that  threatens  the  quality  of  life  in  New 
York.  Why  build  this- grotesquely  expensive  ribbon 
of  concrete  when  the  money  could  be  salvaged  for 
badly  needed  improvements  in  subways  and  other 
mass  transit? 

For  a  decade,  opponents  have  portrayed  the 
Huds on-shore  Westway  as  a  symbol  of  cars  prevail¬ 
ing  over  clean  air  and  bureaucrats  and  profiteers  de¬ 
stroying  neighborhoods.  They  received  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  boost  last  June,  when  a  Federal  judge  stopped 
construction  because  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
had  failed  to  weigh  the  project’s  potential  effect  on 
striped  bass  in  the  river.  That  setback  led  support¬ 
ers  of  Westway,  including  this  page,  to  wonder  how 
long  even  a  worthy  fight  is  worth  waging. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  case  for  Westway 
has  never  been  better.  Built  to  current  specifica¬ 
tions,  it  would  create  a  valuable  waterfront  park  for 
western  Manhattan,  and  relieve  serious  traffic  con¬ 
gestion  and  pollution.  A  “trade-in”  of  the  Federal 
subsidy  for  mass  transit  aid,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  provide  little  or  no  additional  money  for  buses 
and  subways. 

Nor  is  there  reason  yet  to  conclude  that  West¬ 
way  can  be  delayed  into  oblivion.  The  judge's  objec¬ 
tions  addressed  procedure,  not  substance.  If  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  does  its  job,  construction  could 
resume  early  next  year. 


In  the  view  of  the  Federal  Government,  West¬ 
way  is  a  short,  expensive  road,  one  of  the  last  links  in 
the  Interstate  highway  system.  In  the  view  of  its  jus¬ 
tifiably  proud  designers,  it  is  a  massive  urban  devel¬ 
opment  project  masquerading  as  a  highway. 

To  be  sure,  the  below-ground  and  underwater 
road  would  be  a  highway,  diverting  trucks  that  turn 
the  avenues  of  the  West  Side  into  filthy,  dangerous 
thoroughfares.  But  it  would  also  create  several  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  riverfront  land,  much  of  it  dedicated  to 
parks.  As  a  bonus,  it  would  yield  a  new  incinerator 
and  bus  garage  for  the  city,  and  also  remove  the 
abandoned  piers  that  now  rot  into  the  Hudson. 

All  this  would  come  guaranteed  free  to  the  city 
— 90  percent  of  the  money  from  the  Interstate  High¬ 
way  Trust  Fund.  The  fond  can’t  afford  every  road 
that  every  Congressman  would  build.  But  its  reve¬ 
nue  source,  the  Federal  fuel  tax,  should  provide 
more  than  enough  to  finish  the  interstates.  The  re¬ 
maining  cost  of  Westway,  including  maintenance  for 
the  park  and  road,  would  be  an  obligation  of  New 
York  State.  In  fact,  the  city  stands  to  gain  $100  mil¬ 
lion  through  the  sale  of  the  right-of-way  to  the  state. 

Why,  then,  all  this  emotional  opposition?  Some 
people  just  hate  cars  and  the  people  who  drive  them. 
Others  fear  for  riverfront  neighborhoods  that  would 
actually  be  enhanced.  The  most  persistent  and  mis¬ 


leading  arguments  flow  from  the  mirage  of  a 
“trade-in.” 

Federal  law  gives  the  city  and  state  the  option  to 
“trade-in”  the  Westway  money  and  use  a  portion  of 
it  —  perhaps  as  much  as  $1.5  billion  —  for  other 
federally  approved  highway  and  mass  transit 
projects.  A  poor  city,  it  is  said,  should  settle  for  ham¬ 
burger  highway  instead  of  filet  mignon  and  do  some¬ 
thing  for  suffering  folks  underground. 

If  Congress  could  indeed  be  counted  on  to  honor 
such  a  commitment  at  a  time  of  budget  distress,that 
option  might  at  least  deserve  debate.  Trade-in 
money  would  not,  of  course,  create  any  parks  or 
other  riverfront  development.  And  someone  other 
than  the  Feds  would  have  to  come  up  with  $100  mil¬ 
lion  to  repay  the  state  for  the  right-of-way,  $25  mil¬ 
lion  to  demolish  the  piers,  $76  million  to  build  the  in¬ 
cinerator  and  $28  million  to  finish  the  bus  garage.  A 
less  fancy  surface  road  would,  in  the  city’s  estimate, 
cost  $700  million  to  $800  million.  But  mass  transit 
would  be  left  with  a  few  hundred  million. 

The  risks  of  winding  up  with  even  less  than  that, 
however,  are  considerable.  Although  the  law  says 
mass  transit  projects  can  be  substituted  for  inter¬ 
states,  it  does  not  guarantee  the  trade-in  subsidy.  In¬ 
terstate  highways  are  “entitlements,”  funded  with 
dedicated  fuel  taxes.  Trade-in  money  must  come 
from  general  revenues  —  the  same  pot  that  pays  for 
cruise  missiles  and  Medicaid  and  a  thousand  other 
programs.  There  are  already  $5.8  billion  in  approved 
trade-in  projects  waiting  for  funds.  Yet  when 
pressed  to  trim  the  budget  this  year,  Congress  gave 
the  cities  on  line  a  total  of  only  $550  million. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  lobbyists  for  cruise 
missiles  and  Medicaid  will  generously  step  aside  for 
highway  trade-ins.  It  is  also  possible  that  nations 
will  beat  swords  into  plowshares  and  lions  will  lie 
down  with  Iambs.  In  this  world,  the  Westway  trade- 
in  money  would  dribble  in  —  $30  million  one  year, 
$20  million  the  next.  That  would  be  barely  enough  to 
build  a  modest  substitute  road — provided  it  passes 
dean-air  muster  and  years  of  protest  from  neigh¬ 
borhoods  that  would  be  permanently  cut  off  from  the 
waterfront.  It  takes  fantastic  faith  to  believe  that 
much  would  ever  be  left  for  mass  transit. 


Even  so,  some  Westway  supporters  have  fal¬ 
tered  in  their  resolve  because  the  deadline  for  trade- 
in  applications  is  only  a  year  away.  If  the  courts 
delay  Westway  much  longer.  New  York  could  wind 
up  with  nothing. 

But  Congress  may  extend  the  trade-in  deadline 
tor  projects  delayed  by  court  injunctions.  Or  an  ap¬ 
peals  court  may  liberate  Westway  as  soon  as  next 
month.  Even  the  judge  who  stopped  it,  Thomas 
Griesa,  seems  unwilling  to  stall  the  project  to  death. 
His  decision  to  appoint  a  special  master  to  speed  the 
procedural  debate  suggests  just  the  opposite. 

Westway  on  its  merits  is  a  splendid  project.  It 
looks  even  better  when  you  consider  the  alterna¬ 
tives.  It  still  deserves  vigorous  support. 


The  Road  From  Fez 


The  Arab  League  summit  at  Fez  10  months  ago, 
to  consider  a  Saudi  plan  for  peace  with  states  that 
were  whispered  to  include  Israel,  broke  up  after  four 
hours.  The  P.L.O.  gagged  on  the  idea,  and  shot  it 
down.  One  war  later,  the  conference  reconvened  last 
week  and,  in  four  days,  gave  the  Saudis  the  benefit  of 
Israel’s  victory.  The  routed  P.L.O.  was  persuaded  to 
endorse  U.N.  “guarantees  [of]  peace  among  all 
states.”  Diplomats  perceive  this  as  progress.  If  it  is, 
the  pace  is  dangerously  slow. 

The  Arabs’  formal  declaration  at  Fez  is  promis¬ 
ing  only  in  that  it  did  not  reject  President  Reagan’s 
formula  for  a  Palestinian  entity  linked  to  Jordan. 
The  demands  for  an  independent  state  and  the  re¬ 
division  of  Jerusalem  are  no  more  helpful  than 
Prime  Minister  Begin’s  vow  never  to  cede  any  part 
of  the  West  Bank. 

One  essential  change  was  at  least  implied  by 
Fez  II:  that  all  the  Arabs  save  Libya  now  recognize 
diplomacy,  and  not  force,  as  the  only  way  to  win  a 
place  for  the  Palestinians.  Mr.  Reagan’s  shrewd  and 
timely  proposals  helped  them  to  understand,  as 
Egypt  came  to  understand,  that  sympathetic  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  indispensable  to  a  settlement.  Terrorism 
and  anti-Americanism  just  won’t  do. 

Yet  a  crucial  illusion  persists.  Peace  with  Israel 
cannot  be  negotiated  only  with  America.  The  Arabs 


can  delay  Israel’s  “recognition”  to  a  later  stage, 
pretend  that  it  is  for  them  to  confer  its  “right  to 
exist”  and  compose  impossible  opening  positions  for 
bargaining.  But  they  will  waste  a  favorable -mo¬ 
ment,  in  American  and  Israeli  as  well  as  Palestinian 
politics,  if  they  do  not  offer  to  meet  with  Israel 
at  last. 

After  34  years  of  conflict,  which  produced  an 
offer  of  coexistence  only  from  Egypt,  the  Israelis 
will  never  trust  whispered  recognitions  or  security 
arrangements  drawn  in  Washington.  Nor  should 
they.  Their  acceptance  in  the  Middle  East,  and  a 
proper  concern  for  their  safety,  have  to  be  demon¬ 
strated.  The  more  dramatically  that  is  dome,  the 
more  generous  will  be  their  response. 

President  Sadat  brilliantly  grasped  this  reality. 
That  is  why  the  most  important  news  from  Fez  may 
be  the  off-the-record  decision  to  revoke  the  League’s 
expulsion  of  Egypt  for  the  crime  of  making  peace. 
Equally  important  can  be  the  League’s  follow-up 
mission  to  seek  American  advice  on  next  steps. 

Its  delegation  will  have  to  be  told  that  procedure 
is  now  as  important  as  substance.  Jordan  and  the 
Palestinians  have  to  offer  direct  negotiation  with  Is¬ 
rael.  And  along  with  the  Saudi  leaders  of  this  search 
for  a  new  path,  they  have  to  acknowledge  that  they 
want  it  to  lead  to  a  formal  treaty  of  peace. 


Topics 


Pious  Deceptions 


C.I.  A.  Disinformation 

William  Casey,  the  Director  of  Cen- 
trai  Intelligence,  is  continuing  his  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  by  posing  a  false  choice  between 
an  open  society  and  a  secure  one.  “I 
question  very  seriously,”  he  told  the 
American  Legion  recently,  “whether 
a  secret  intelligence  agency  and  a 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  can  coex¬ 
ist  for  very  long."  That’s  because  the 
law  lets  anyone,  including  foreign  in¬ 
telligence  agencies,  "poke  into  our 
files,”  he  says.  His  solution:  “Get  rid 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.” 

The  C.IA  and  the  F.O.IjV.  have 
coexisted  handsomely  since  1966  with 
immense  benefits  for  democracy  and 


no  demonstrated  harm.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  the  act  specifically  exempts 
from  disclosure  Government  docu¬ 
ments  that  are  legitimately  secret. 
Before  any  outsider  can  poke  into  a 
file,  officials  pore  oyer  it  to  see 
whether  all  or  part  of  it  is  classified. 
The  danger  is  not  from  over-exposure 
but  over-classification. 

The  still  undocumented  threat  to  na¬ 
tional  security  is  said  to  be  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  foreign  intelligence  services 
to  share  their  secrets,  and  the  fear  or 
some  individuals  to  risk  lives  and 
reputations  to  help  the  C.I.A.  Instead 
of  nourishing  paranoia,  Mr.  Casey 
could  ease  those  concerns  by  explain¬ 
ing  to  everyone  how  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  really  works. 


White  Heat 

In  a  little  Georgia  town  not  long  ago, 
a  bride  in  white  strode  blissfully  down 
the  aisle  toward  a  makeshift  altar  be¬ 
fore  a  cross.  But  the  cross  was 
aflame.  And  instead  of  a  veal,  the 
bride  wore  a  hood.  The  groom,  too. 

Yes,  wedding  garb  and  nuptial  were 
furnished  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Citing 
the  collapse  of  a  marriage  after  one 
partner  left  the  K.K.K.  flock,  the  bride 
explained,  “This  is  one  good  way”  to 
keep  a  marriage  together. 

To  preserve  domestic  bliss,  the  new¬ 
lyweds  will  worship  social  strife  and 
white  supremacy.  And  they  will  of 
course  declaim  that  a  family  that 
prays  together,  stays  together. 


At  the  Heart  of  the  Palestine  Issue  The  Transformation 


To  the  Editor: 

It  is  commendable  that  The  Times 
has  taken  cognizance  of  the  historical 
links  between  Jordan  and  the  Pales- 
tinian  issue  (news  article  Sept  1),  but 
it  is  regrettable  that  in  doing  so  it 
printed  some  half-truths  that  confuse 
rather  than  clarify  the  issue.  . 

The  League  of  Nations  did  not  tflvlde 
Palestine  along  the  Jordan  River.  The 
British  did,  in  violation  of  their  Man¬ 
date  over  all  of  Palestine,  east  and 
west  of  the  Jordan  River.  The  League 
merely  ratified  that  action,  which  was 
then  fait  accompli.  Consequently,  the 
“legitimacy”  -  of  Jordanian  sover¬ 
eignty  over  its  substantial  segment  of 
Palestine  rests  upon  British  infidelity 
to  Mandatory  obligations. 

Israelis  do  not  merely  “say”  that 
Jordan  illegally  occupied  and  annexed 
the  West  Bank  and  Jerusalem's  Old 
City  in  1948-49.  This  is  a  historical 
fact.  Jordan  (following  the  British 
precedent)  acted  unilaterally,  violat¬ 
ing  the  U.N.  partition  of  the  remain¬ 
der  of  Palestine  into  a  Jewish  and  a 
Palestinian  state.  Its  invasion  and 
conquest  of  the  West  Bank  had  no 
legal  justification.  Then,  and  , since, 
Jordan  —  comprising  two-thirds  of 
Palestine,  with  a  Palestinian  majority 
population  —  thwarted  Palestinian 
autonomy  and  self-determination. 

The  Palestinian  problem  is,  ulti¬ 
mately,  a  Jordanian  problem.  A  con¬ 
sistent  U.S.  approach,  morally  and 
historically,  would  be  to  treat  King 
Hussein  as  though  be  were  Prime 


Very  Real  Progress 
On  Nuclear  Waste 

To  the  Editor:  ~ 

Your  Sept.  2  editorial  on  nuclear 
waste  confirms  our  view  that  the  tech¬ 
nology  already  exists  for  safe  dispos¬ 
al.  Why,  then,  do  you  question  Con¬ 
gress’s  ability  to  pass  legislation  this 
year  creating  a  rational,  program¬ 
matic  institutional  framework  for  get¬ 
ting  on  with  the  job? 

The  Administration  is  confident 
that,  despite  previous  failures.  Con¬ 
gress  will  pass  a  bill  this  session,  es¬ 
tablishing  a  workable  system,  for  com¬ 
mercial  waste.  I  have  assurances 
from  the  leadership  in  the  House  that 
scheduling  a  floor  vote  will  be  one  of 
the  highest  priorities  when  Congress 
comes  back  to  work  on  Sept  8. 

Nuclear  waste  is  a  bipartisan  mat¬ 
ter,  the  settlement  . of  which  is  in  the 
interest  of  all  Americans.  Between 
now  and  the  year  2000,  under  the 
pending  legislation,  utilities  will 
make  advance  payments  totaling  up 
to  $25  billion  to  fond  the  entire  cost  of 
our  national  program  well  into  the 
next  century.  There  will  be  no  Fed¬ 
eral  expenditures. 

That  is  something  more  than  the 
mere “paper  progress"  your  editorial 
suggests  we  are  making  here  in  Wash- i 
ington.  James  B.  Edwards 

Secretary  of  Energy 
Washington,  Sept.  8, 1982 

10,000-Year  ‘Folly’ 

To  the  Editor: 

“Nuclear  Policy  for  10,000  Years,” 
the  headline  on  your  editorial,  obvi¬ 
ously  conflicts  with  the  heart  of  your 
message  that  “the  technical  problems 
of  nuclear  waste  disposal  are  either 
solved  or  soluble”  and  that  “those  that 
remain  rest  withthe  politicians.” 

No  technological  problem  that  re¬ 
quires  a  10,000-year  solution  can  be 
termed  “solved  or  soluble”  by  human 
beings.  Nothing  human  has  ever 
lasted  10,000  years.  King  Tut's  tomb 
survived  for  less  than  half  that  time, 
and  its  claim  to  fame  was  that  it  sur¬ 
vived  so  long  while  other  Combs,  engi¬ 
neered  as  carefully,  succumbed  long 
before.  The  Greek  gods  themselves 
did  not  survive  10,000 years. 

The  undeniable  truth  is  that  no  one 
knows,  and  no  one  can  know,  whether 
a  prediction  for  10,000  years  will  be 
correct.  Do  rax  blame  that  truth  on 
politicians. 

To  plan  for  10,000  years  is  arrogant 
folly.  Such  a  time  period  is  the  proper 
stuff  for  science  fantasy,  not  for  Con¬ 
gressional  action  or  technical  legerde¬ 
main.  Thomas  Schneider 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  Sept.  6, 1982 


Minister  Begin.  Or  could  there  be  a 
double-standard  at  work?  In  any 
event,  accurate  journalism  will  help 
to  clarify  the  link  between  a  Palestin¬ 
ian  homeland  and  Jordan. 

Jerold  S.  Auerbach 
Chairman,  Department  of  History 
Wellesley  College 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  Sept.  1. 1962 


One  Jerusalem 

To  the  Editor: 

■You  reworked  President  Reagan's  _ 
proposal  that  “Jerusalem  must  re¬ 
main  undivided,  but  its  final  status 
should  be  decided  through  negotfeK 
tioos”  into  a  promise  of  “a  thinly  dte? 
guised  Israeli  dominion  over  aB  of ; 
Jerusalem”  (editorial  Sept.  3)~ 

The  Israeli  takeover  of  Jerusalem; 
and  the  recent  shift  of  its  Government 
there  have  already,  alienated  Egypt 
from  the  Camp  David  process.  Thus, 
your  interpretation  of  Reagan’s  'state: ; 
meat  cannot  qualify  as  “A  Summons 
to  Middle  East  Moderates”  to  prepare 


ATI- 


To  the  Editor: 

Over  the  past  few  months,  the  news 
media  in  the  United  State?  arid  Eu¬ 
rope  have  been  making  us  aware  that 
Israelis  are  no  longer  being  looked 


entitled  to  the  appropriate  sympathy. 
The  distinction  of  being  an  underdog 
has  now  been  accorded  to  the  PX-O. 
and  their  like.  :  • 

,  .  The  time  has  comeforlstitel-watch- 
ens  to  reaHzethatone ^qf|bemostobvi- 
ous  criteria  of  achievement,  a  nation’s 
as  well  as  an  individual's,  is  precisely 
their  emergrece  from  the  .twilight  of 
underdog  status.  In  feet,  this  Is  ex¬ 
actly  what  our  wdH-Wisbers  who  are 


for  our  lost  image  shouW  have  bees 
hoplngfor/  ,  '  .  ■ 

'  Such  regrets  are  ^particularly  sur- 
■-  prising  when  they  come  from  OUT 
friends'  in  the.'U-SJL/—  a  nation,  if 
evefthere was  one,  which  continues  to 


Jerusalem  is  a  holy  place  to.  Mos¬ 
lems  as  well  as  to  Christians  and 
Jews.  Yes,  “Jerusalem  must  remain ' 
undivided,”  but  not  necessarily-  as  a-, 
political  city.  The  opportunity  has  ar¬ 
rived  to  finally  negotiate  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Jerusalem  as  an  ecumenl-  • 
cal  or  international  city.  - 

Gr.Q.VlCARY 
Cambridge,  Mass,,  SepL  3, 1982 


wortoygoalspers^fortbehMlivid^ 

as  well  as  for  a  society. 

We  Israelis,  too,  should  once  and  for 
all  turn  oar  backs  on  thes  underdog 
stereotype  of  yore  and  accept  ,  the 
more  oneraos  responsibilities  and 
goals,  both  ethical  and  practical,  of 
achievement  in  the  various  realms  of 
jife.  ...  -  DanTolkdwsky 

.  TdAviv,Aaig.28,1982 
The  writer  is  a  former  commanding 
general  of  the  Israeli  AirForce^: 


Washington’s  Sorry  Breakfast  Assemblies 


Tothe  Editor: 

In  reaction  to  Robert  Hershey’s 
Sept.  1  article  on  your  Washington 
Talk  page, “Increasingly,  the  Bust- 


ness  Day  Begins  at  Breakfast,”  let  me 
voice  my  agreement  with  Fred  Field¬ 
ing  that  this  barbaric  trend  is  “very 
unfortunate.”  Indeed,  in  my  mind  It 
;.bonteracn  the  obscene.  ,  .- 


.  ..Ihave  longheld  that  the  only  people 
a  person  shouldtalk  to  before  9  AJA.  is 
spouse  and  children — and  to  them  as 
httleaspossible.  Those  who  engage  in 
breakfast  meetings  by  the  dawn’s 
early  light  are  either  workaholics, 
have  an  unhkppy  home  life  arid  there-, 
fare  can't,  vrait  to  get:  our  of  the 
house  or  are  starving  for  human  com¬ 
panionship.:  . 

.  On.  the  rare'  occasions  when  I  have 
beendragooned  mto  a  breakfast  meet¬ 
ing,  I  have  found  that  half  the  partici¬ 
pants'  either  were  sfOZ  asleep,  and 
therefore"  incapable  of  making  any 
contribution  to  the  meeting,  or  were 
half  awake  — and  would  phone  me  a 
couple  of  hours  Biter  to  see  if  an  a 
particular  issue  .  .toy  recd&eqtfon 
matched  theirs.'"  Vs  .  • V  ’• 
Nothing  .can.te  done  at  7;£0  A.M. 
that  can’t  be  better  done  at  dhmer  the 
"night  before,'  at  hmek  the  next  day  or 
maybe;  just  mayhem  ’  in.  one’s  office 
duringnormalbusanfiss  hours.  . 

.  Would  our  revered  Calvin  Coolidge 
have  attended:  a  breakfast  meeting? 
Would  Winston  Churchill?  ■  '  7  '  . 

GeorgeM. Worden 
u. .  .  .Warrington,  SepL  1*  1982 

ztfi  i Cl  Jutidsv*:'  “!f 


Wladyslaw  Gomulka:  Neither  Hero  Nor  Patriot 


To  the  Editor: 

The  Times  coverage  of  Wladyslaw 
Gomulka’s  death  was  .so  onesided,  • 
one  would  think  we  were  reading  an  • 
official  Polish  press  release. 

It  is  really  difficult  to  fathom  who 
will  remember  Gomulka  “as  a  man  of 
courage  and  a  true  Polish  patriot” 
(editorial.  Sept.  2).  Both  in  your  edi- 
torial  and  your  obituary  article  you  ig¬ 
nore  all  but  a  few  months  of  Gomul¬ 
ka’s  post-1956  reign. 

Gomulka  wiU  be  remembered  as  an 
ignorant,  stubborn  ideologue  who 
evolved  into  one  of  Moscow’s  most 
subservient  henchman. 

It  was  Gomulka  who  dismantled  the 
Polish  October  and  ushered  in  a  new 
era  of  repression;  It  was  Gomulka 
who  violently  repressed  church  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  mid-60’s;  it  was  Gomulka 
who  was  responsible  for  the  1968  cam-, 
paign  of  anti-Semitism  which  drove 
the  remnants  of  Polish  Jewry  from 
Poland;  it  was  Gomulka  who  organ¬ 
ized  kangaroo  trials  of  leading  Polish 
intellectuals,  and  it  was  Gomulka  who 
was  responsible  for  the  vicious  at¬ 
tacks  on  Polish  shipyard  workers, 
which  by  unofficial  estimates  left  hun-  » 
dredsdead. 

Wladyslaw  Gomulka  will  not  be 
remembered  as  courageous  or  a  pa¬ 
triot  but  rather  as  just  another 


(maybe  more  pathetic)  in  a'  Hite  of 
Moscow's,  henchmen,  repressing:  Pol¬ 
ish  national  and  democratic  .aspira¬ 
tions,  .  Andrew  S.  EhrenkreutZ 
Professor  ofHlstory 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor.MidL,  Sept  2, 1982 


Tothe  Editor:  v  ■-  '• 

..  In  a-  Sept.  7  Op-Ed  article,  Henry 
Louis.  Gates  Jr.  says  the  Department 
of  State  recently  found  that  “Ethiopia 
baa  stabilized  sufficiently  to  make 
exile  status  unwarranted  for  the  15,000 
Ethiopian  political  refugees”  in  the 
■  United  States.  This  statement  is  ex-  , 
actiy  contrary  to  fact  -  -  ^ 

In  July  198Z,  the Department  of- 
State  recommended  to-  the  .Attorney 
General  that  renditions  in  Ethiopia 
warranted  remstStuthHi  of  voluntary, 
departure  for  Etiriopiansizt  the  United 
States  if  they  arrived  herebefare  July 
1, 1980.  This  means  that  such  persona 
Will  riot  be  returned  to  Ethiopia  invol- 
unterily.  -  Elliott  Abrams  . 

.  ;  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Bureau  of  Human  Rights 
-  andHumariitarian  Aflairs 
-  Washington,  SepL  8,-1962 


As  U.S.  Bankers  Cheer  ‘Potshots’  From  ‘Cowardly’  E.PA.  Employees 


To  the  Editor: 

The  nationalization  of  private 
banks  in  Mexico,  which  has  under¬ 
scored  the  seriousness  of  that  coun¬ 
try's  economic  crisis,  brought  a  reac¬ 
tion  that  struck  me,  a  Venezuelan 
student  majoring  in  economics,  as 
peculiar:  “Bankers  in  the  .United 
States  hailed  the  nationalization” 
(news  story  SepL  2). 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  American 
businessmen  who  believe  in  free  en¬ 
terprise  fail  to  understand  the  need  to 
support  free  enterprise  in  developing 
countries,  particularly  in  Latin 
America? 

I  am  certain  that  bankers  here  will 
sleep  better  if  all  Mexican  debts  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  in  rushing  to  support  the 
nationalization  of  private  banks  in 
Mexico,  they  may  be  undermining 
the  free-enterprise  system  through¬ 
out  Latin  America. 

Is  sleep  more  valuable  than  convic¬ 
tions?  Luis  Vicente  Garcia 

Potomac,  Md.,  SepL  5, 1982 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers .  Letters  for  foririication  must 
indude  toe  writer’s  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of  the 
large  volume  of  mair  received,  we  re-. 
gret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


To  the  Editor: 

The  extraordinarily  tong  Op-Ed  ar¬ 
ticle  “Critics  of  E.P.A.  Are  Right” 
[SepL  1]  Is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the 
refusal  of  Federal  bureaucrats  to  fol¬ 
low  the  policy  direction  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  appointees  concerning 
programs  and  policies  of  Federal 


Despite  the  protection  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Civil  Service  merit  system,  the 
cowardly  authors  —  having  “worked 
in  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  since  the  Carter  Administra¬ 
tion”  — use  pseodonyms.  And  It  isn’t, 
that  they  are  able  to  show  that  the  en¬ 
vironment  is  any  less  protected  in  the  * 
Reagan  Administration.  They  are 
simply  piqued  because  the  policies 


they  put  into  place  in  a:  previous,  ad 
ministration  have  been  changed.  ." 

1  It  Is :  the'  essence  of  Federal  Civ£ 
Service  that  employees  tetke~  tbeh 
Policy  directioo  fronj  the  President  anc 
his  appointees,  not  from  tbeirjpersoBa] 
perceptions  of  “what  the5  pt*lic  genn- 

indy  wants.  “  The  alternative  to  CtyJD 

Service  protection  is  the  spoils  system. 

Your  anonymous  authors  -  wr-irit 
have  it  both  ways.  They  should  either 
follow  the  policy ^directions  of  elected 
and  appointed  superiors  or  resign,  in¬ 
stead  oftaking  potsbqts  on  minuscule 
matters.  l  Randy  H.  Hamilton 
.  Dean,Graduate  School 
■  of  Public  Adnfihl^ratiaa 


San  Francisco,  SepL  3,1982 
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Question— Wouldn’t  you  like  to  give 
Menachem  B^na  kickin  tbepaats? 
.,Answer*T- 1  can’t  wait, 

Q- — HSow  ahootYasir  Arafat? 

A.  — ^  Oooh?  That  would  be  fun,  and 
theu  soid  him  to  some  clip-joint  for  a 
Shave. 

Q. —•Seriously,  what  are  you  think- 
tagabom  theMiddle  East2  . 

A-  — -Sorry.  I  was  thinking  about  the 
Middle  West. 

'  j  Q.— Why?  -  " 

A.  — Icome  from  there,  and  Meoa- 
■  chem Begin  and  Yasir  Arafat  encour- 
agemylsolationist  tendencies. 

;  Q. — What  an  ass! 

. ;  Aren’t  you  ashamed  to  say  that  with 
‘  theway  the  world  is  going? 

•A- — Sarto!.' 

■  But  .Me.  Begin  and  Mr.  Arafat  are 
driving  me  up  the  wall..  . 

•  They  are  on  the  evening  television 
news  more  than  Dan.  Rather  and 
Roger  Mudd,  talking  the  most  outra¬ 
geous  rubbish,  driveling  cm  about 
their  their  rights  and  their  borders, 
..and  blaming  old  Uncle  Sugar  for  all 
their  problems. 

They  make  me  wonder  about  our 
.rights  add  our  bordersr 

-  Q-— You  really  are  confused?" 

More  than  usual 

I  keep  wondering  who’s  on  what 
side.  Almost  every  time  Mr.  Arafat 
talks,  be  helps  die  Israelis,  and  almost 
every,  time  Mr.  Begin  talks  he  helps 
the  Palestinians. 

Maybe  you  can  explain. 

Q- — Look.  I'm  asking  the  questions 
and  you’re  supposed  to  give  the  an¬ 
swers. 

Right?  - 

A. — Wrong. 

I’m  thinking .  about  the  Middle 
West,  about  the  troubles  in  Detroit, 
about  our  neighbors  and  our  borders, 
about  the  unemployment  problem, 
illegal  aliens,  bankruptcies,  business 

-  failures,  Federal  deficits -and  other 
inconveniences. 

To  be  honest  about  it,  I’m  also  con¬ 
cerned  aliout  whether  the  Baltimore 
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Orioles  or  the  Boston  Red  Sox  are 
going  to  make  it. 

Q. — Don’t  be  frivolous. 

If  you  had  to  choose  between  Begin 
and  Arafat,  what  would  you  do? 

A,  —  I’d  choose  President  Reagan. 
At  least  he  knows  when  to  switch  when 
he’s  behind.  ,  .  ; 

Q. — Please  answer  die  question. 

A.  —  Yasir  Arafat  and  Menachem 
Begin  are  losers.  They  are  the  soldiers 
of  die  past.  They  have  no  vision  of  the 
coming  age,  only  militant  dreams  of  a 
world  that  is  gone. 

Every  time  Mr.  Arafat  loses,  be 
claims  a  victory;  and  every  dme  Mr. 
Begin  has  a  victory,  he  throws  it 
away. 

Q.  —  You’re  still  hot  answering  my 
quesion.- 

Whom  would  you  choose? 

A.  —  I  wouldn’t  choose  Ariel 
Sharon. 

Q. — Come  on.  Why  not? 

A.  —  He  has  the  courage  of  Mena¬ 
chem  Begin’s  convictions. 

Q. — So  what  do  you  suggest? 

A.  —  I  suggest  we  concentrate  on 
the  Middle  West,  and  leave  Mr.  Begin 
to  the- Israelis  and  Mr.  Arafat  to  the 
Arabs. 

Why  should  Cappy  Weinberger  go 
strolling  through  the  mine  fields  of 
Beirut  and  the  political  boobytraps  of 


Israel,  imploring  everybody  to  be  sen¬ 
sible? 

Let  them  deal  with  the  problems 
they've  created. 

Q. — And  meanwhile? 

A.  —  If  Israel  refuses  to  accept 
President  Reagan’s  proposals  for  a 
Palestinian  homeland,  but  not  a  state 
on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  and  won’t 
even  accept  it  as  a  basis  for  negotia¬ 
tion,  then  let  it  go.  That’s  their  busi¬ 
ness. 

All  we  ask  for  is  equal  dme.  If  they 
won't  discuss  Mr.  Reagan's  propos¬ 
als,  we  won’t  discuss  their  appeals  for 
military  and  economic  aid,  and  refuse 
to  finance  Israeli  policies  we  oppose. 

Q. — And  the  Arabs? 

A.  —  Same  thing.  If  they  want  to 
base  their  future  on  Yasir  Arafat  and 
the  P.L.O.  —  this  Perfectly,  Lousy 
Outfit  —  let  them  take  their  chances, 
and  toss  Mr.  Arafat  to  the  barbers 
along  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Q.  —  Is  this  really  a  sensible  policy 
for  the  Middle  East? 

A. — Probably  not. 

But  after  generations  of  struggle  in 
the  Middle  East,  Washington  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  more  about  the  Middle 
West,  and  is  in  a  vaguely  isolationist 
mood. 

Q. — Is  this  wise? 

A.  —  No,  it’s  not  wise,  but  it  may  be 
practical. 

If  there  is  a  “clear  and  present  dan¬ 
ger”  in  the  free  world  today  —  and 
there  is  —  it  is  probably  not  what 
Menachem  Begin  or  the  Arabs  thmk, 
or  even  what  the  cold  war  warriors  in 
Washington  and  Moscow  think. 

It’s  the  economic  chaos  of  die  Western 
world  and  the  hunger  of  poor  people  in 
Aria,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

Q. — You’re  kidding. 

A. — I  couldn’t  be  more  serious. 

2  can’t  see  the  problems  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  for  Mr.  Begin  and  Mr.  Ara¬ 
fat,  but  1  can  see  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  West  and  the  capitalist  world 
— and  this  may  in  the  end  be  more  im¬ 
portant 


WASHINGTON  —  What  do  the  fol¬ 
lowing  countries  have  in  common:  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Britain,  El  Salvador,  France, 
West  Germany,  Iran,  Israel,  Italy, 
Japan,  Libya,  Nicaragua,  Poland  and 
the  Soviet  Union? 

During  the  last  three  years,  the 
United  States  Government  has  either 
threatened  or  imposed  economic 
sanctions  of  one  kind  or  another 
against  every  country  on  the  list 
These  actions  reflect  a  dramatic  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  that  foreign-policy 
tooL  Most  of  the  objects  of  these  ac¬ 
tions  were  once  considered  off-limits 
to  such  drastic  economic  pressures. 

Gone,  apparently,  are  the  days 
when  economic  sanctions  were 
largely  limited  to  a  handfud  of  interna¬ 
tional  ne'er-do-wells  such  as  Rhode¬ 
sia,  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union  (over  emi¬ 
gration)  and  other  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  —  without,  however,  having 
much  visible  effect  on  their  political 
conduct.  In  recent  years,  the  United 
States'  threat  to  impose  some  kind  of 
economic  limits  on  relations  has  be¬ 
come  a  central  instrument  of  foreign 
policy;  indeed,  it  often  appears  to  be 
almost  the  central  instrument. 

The  reasons  should  not  be  surpris¬ 
ing.  Despite  the  increase  in  American 
military  spending  the  last  six  years, 
the  utility  of  military  power  seems 
still  to  be  declining.  Since  Vietnam, 
there  has  been  continued  reluctance  to 
use  military  force;  television  has 
diminished  a  democracy's  appetite 
for  military  action;  and  added  caution 
has  been  imposed  by  the  relative 
growth  and  projection  erf  Soviet  mili¬ 
tary  power. 

In  addition,  many  newer  threats  to 
American  interests  are  either  not 
military  (the  Organization  of  Petro¬ 
leum  Exporting  Countries,  the  spread 
of  the  plutonium  economy)  or  won’t  be 
resolved  by  military  action  (Angola, 
Nicaragua).  Even  in  places  such  as 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  military  projec¬ 
tion  of  American  power  is  limited  by 
physical  difficulties,  the  prevalence  of 


Misusing 

Economic 

Sanctions 

By  Robert  E.  Hunter 


nonmilitary  threats  and  the  political 
sensibiUtiesof  regional  states. 

Thus,  our  policy-makers  turn  increas¬ 
ingly  to  other  instruments  of  foreign 
policy,  especially  economic  ones,  and 
are  tempted  to  use  sanctions  to  try 
changing  others’  conduct.  No  matter 
that  sanctions  work  little  better  now 
than  against  Italy  in  the  1930's.  No  mat¬ 
ter  that  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  the 
global  economy  have  reduced  our  lever¬ 
age  even  further.  And  no  matter  that, 
while  in  private  life.  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz  argued  that  “light- 
switch**  economic  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  is  both  ineffective  and 
damaging  to  the  West.  As  often  as  not 
during  a  crisis,  the  American  bureau¬ 
crat  or  his  boss  now  reaches  into  his 
bag  of  tricks  and  pulls  out  some  effort 
to  seek  advantage  through  (dimin¬ 
ished)  American  economic  power. 

The  liabilities  of  economic  sanc¬ 
tums  go  further.  Every  time  we  either 
threaten  or  carry  out  sanctions 
against  a  country  even  tangentially  in¬ 
volved  in  the  global  economy,  ripples 
of  concern  about  the  reliability  of  the 
United  States  as  still  the  world’s  most 
important  trading  and  financing  coun¬ 
try  spread  around  the  globe.  This  was 
true  during  the  Iranian  hostage  crisis, 
for  example,  when  the  Carter  Admin¬ 
istration  worried  that  sanctions 
against  Iran  would  affect  economic 
conduct  toward  the  United  States  by 
other  Middle  Eastern  countries  that 


possessed  large  holdings  of  dollars  — 
conduct  based  cn  commercial,  net 
political,  factors.  Certainly  these  and 
other  sanctions  ha  ve  had  ar.  irr.uacf  on 
America’s  image  as  the  bastion  of  nr. 
open  trading  system. 

Even  more  obvious  Is  zhe  long- 
range  impact  in  V/estem  Europe  of 
President  Reagar'  s  actiojts  to  try  to 
forestall  European  participation  in. 
the  Soviet  natural-gas  pipsiLr.i.  Not 
only  has  America’s  economic  credibil¬ 
ity  been  eroded  cut  also  its  actions  are 
affecting  basic  political  purposes,  in¬ 
cluding  management  of  the  Western 

alliance  and  East-West  relations. 

In  most  cases,  Washington's  reach¬ 
ing  for  economic  sanctions  symbolizes 
not  strength  and  determine  tier,  'out 
rather  earlier  failures  to  shape  effec¬ 
tive  policies  by  other  m.ear.s.  That 
statement  is  as  applicable  to  the  con¬ 
tinuing  lack  of  a  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  that  is  both  coherent  ar.d 
worked  out  with  our  V-  esiem  Hur-> 
pean  partners  as  it  is  :o  passivity  ir. 
the  face  of  Israel's  concerns  that  led  it 
to  invade  Lebanon,  the  switching  of 
signals  sent  to  the  Argentine  jur.M  las; 
year,  and  the  Carter  Aim *r:?n nation’s 
late  awakening  tc-  perils  tucec  by  the 
Shah  of  Iran. 

Controlling  economic  rsiiticr.F  does 
have  its  proper  place  —  whether- sym¬ 
bolically  in  the  case  ci  Poland  cr  sub¬ 
stantively  in  limiting  trade  frith  ths 
Soviet  Union  that  has  -tirec'.  military 
value.  But  that  proper  piE.cs  is  in  the 
context  of  broader  policies  ar.d  ir.  con¬ 
cert  with  other  involves  countries  so 
that  our  purposes  can  be  u*i  arstcoi  in 
advance  and  economic  pain  to  the 
various  manipulators  c?s.  be  shared 
fairly.  Otherwise,  wg  v.-fi!  tee  increas¬ 
ing  resort  by  the  United  States  .o  '.vetti: 
economic  tools  that  say  mere  about 
our  failures  than  our  farslgh.snr.ess. 

Robert  E.  Harder  is  senior  ct 
the  Georgetown  University  Center  fir 
Strategic  and  International  S  adies. 
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By  Adele  Simmons 

AMHERST,  Mass.  —  On  June  12,  half 
a  million  people  marched  in  New  York 
City  in  support  erf  a  -nuclear  freeze. 
These  days,  thousands  of  college  stu¬ 
dents  who  marched  are  returning  to 
campuses  and  continuing  their  efforts  to 
end  the  arms  race.  Their  return  is  a 
challenge:  Only  a  few  colleges  have  the 
facnity,  courses  and  programs  to  sup¬ 
port  te&xntagabaut  issues  of  this  kind 

The  study  of  national  security  can  be  an 
especially  apt  vehicle  for  liberal  educa¬ 
tion. 

National  security  will  be  the  subject 
of  intense  discussion  in  dormitories 
and  coffee  houses,  but  this  is  not 
enoogh.  The  subject  should  be  brought 
into  the  academic  curriculum  through 
full-fledged  courses. 

-  Some  argue  that  an  emotional  com 
raitment  to  one  side  of  an  issue  inter 
feres  with  learning  about  it.  I  recog 
ni7p>  that  it  may.  But  it  may  promote 
learning,  too. 

When  undergraduates  explore  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  passionate  interest,  they  move 
beyond  the  quest  for  grades  and  the  con¬ 
fines  of  reading  lists.  One  student  I 
know  whose  central  interest  was  in  veri¬ 
fication  problems  associated  with  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  treaties  found 
himself  driving  more  deeply  into  phys¬ 
ics  than  a  political  science  major  might 
otherwise  do.  _ 

Many  students  are  questioning  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  corporate  involvement 
in  weapons  production  and  sales.  We 
are  all  better  off  if  such  students  are 
informed  *****  understand  an  sides  of 
the  debate. 

One  of  our  goals  as  educators  is  to  en¬ 
able  students  to  identify  and  test  their 
own  basic  assumptions  and  those  of  ex¬ 
perts  and  leaders,  and  to  develop  their 
own  conclusions  about  complicated 
problems.  The  study  of  underlying  as¬ 
sumptions  is  inevitably  a  part  of  the 
study  of  national  security,  an  area  in 
which  different  conclusions  are  regu¬ 
larly  drawn  from  the  same  “facts.”  The 
Pentagon  uses  them  to  sHpportfts  case 

that  we  must  invest  in  weapons  in  order 

to  survive.  The  Federation  of  American 
Scientists  uses  the  same  facts  to  argue 
for  etx&ng  the  nuclear  arms  race.  What 
assumptions  shape  these  <xmctastaos? 

By  learning  to  see  and  evahiate  assump¬ 
tions,  students  can  develop  responsible 
positions  for  themselves,  and  they  can 
discover  the  dusrveness  of  an  “objec¬ 
tive”  reading  of  the  facts. 

A  mystique  has  grown  up  around  the 
fields  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
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the  subject  of  peace  mid  war.  Many  ex¬ 
perts  say  it  is  too  complicated  for  others 
to  understand.  Some  of  us  respond  with 
relief,  saying,  "We  leave  it  to  you.”  In  a 
democratic  society,  educators  have  a 
responsibility  to  prepare  nonspecialists 
to  exercise  informed  judgment  about 
such  questions.  To  meet  this  responsi¬ 
bility  may  be  the  most  important  job  of 
liberal  education  today.  That  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  urgent  and  complicated  means 
that  educators  must  scramble  to  find 
ways  to  teach  it— not  that  undergradu¬ 
ates  cannot  fathom  it. 

Few  professors  are  trained  in  arms 
control  or  weapons  systems,  but  at  most 
colleges  there  are  faculty  members 
whose  training  equips  them  to  acquire 
background  sufficient  to  teach  a  new 
subject.  For  example,  one  professor  of 
history  spent  this  summer  revising  a 
gApiinflr  on  “America  since  World  War 
II”  to  focus  nearly  exclusively  an  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.  The  seminar  is  “based 
on  the  assumption  that  responsible  citi¬ 
zens  must  tfrink  about  nuclear  war  and 
weapons,  in  pan  because  it  is  the  most 
important  public-policy  issue  in  the 
world  today,  and  in  part  because  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  window  t not  of  vulnerability  but 
of  understanding)  into  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  modern  American  charac¬ 
ter.’’ 

-  I  believe  that  most  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  would  be  eager  to  apply  their  spe- 
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rtnKawd  skills  in  this  way,  especially  if 
it  meant  collaborating  with  colleagues 
from  other  disciplines.  A  few  colleges 
still  discourage  faculty  members 
from  trying  new  subjects  and  ap¬ 
proaches,  but  most  are  finding  that 
one  excellent  stimulus  to  a  faculty 
member's  development  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  scholarly  training  to  ex¬ 
plore  a  new  problem  and  to  team- 
teach  with  scholars  in  other  disci¬ 
plines. 

College  presidents  have  usually 
balked  at  speaking  out  on  public  ques¬ 
tions.  While  there  are  serious  argu¬ 
ments  against  our  taking  political 
positions,  we  also  recognize  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  slavish  conformity,  of  remain¬ 
ing  silent  about,  say,  significant  viola¬ 
tions  of  human  rights. 

We  can  provide  leadership  in  build- 
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tag  a  saner  world  without  compromis¬ 
ing  our  institutions.  Byleadership  I  do 
not  mean  that  every  president  must 
be  a  public  advocate.  Some  college 
presidents  understandably  feel  that 
they  may  chill  debate  on  their  cam¬ 
puses  if  they  make  public  their  own 
views  on  controversial  issues.  All  of 
‘us,  however,  can  work  to  provide  an 
environment  that  encourages  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  such  urgent  mat¬ 
ters  as  national  security  and  the  arms 
race.  If  we  move  these  issues  nearer 
the  top  of  our  own  curricular  agenda, 
we  help  move  them  toward  the  top  of 
the  nation’s  agenda. 

Adele  Simmons  is  president  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  College. 
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By  Evan  Carton 


AUSTIN,  Tex.  —  In  the  national 
press  and  beyond  our  boundaries, 
honorable  people  continue  to  debate 
the  Middle  East  crisis  in  frightening 
terms.  The  terms  of  the  debate  are 
frightening  because  they  tend  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  IsraeU-galegipja^is^te  jin: 
ways  that  are  inherently  p'ropagandis- 
tic,  ways  that  can  bring  only  counter- 
propaganda  in  the  short  ran  and,  in 
the  long  ran,  doom.  Demonstrations 
that  one  side  or  the  other  broke  cease¬ 
fires  or  impeded  negotiations,  that 
one  or  the  other  was  despised  by  the 
Lebanese,  that  one  or  the  other  most 
deserves  the  epithet  "terrorist,”  are 
inevitably  partisan,  peripheral,  ob¬ 
scurantist  and  destructive. 

Before  there  is  peace,  there  must 
come  a  full  recognition  not  only  of  the 
facts  but  of  the  human  force  of  histo¬ 
ry,  for  propaganda  survives  and 
thrives  on  the  distortion  of  these. 

It  requires  staggering  naivete  or 
disingenuousness  to  deny  that  each 
side  has  violated  cease-fires  and  that, 
in  their  long  and  bloody  struggle,  each 
has  committed  its  share  of  atrocities. 
Nor  was  there  much  value  in  recent 
commentaries,  by  both  Palestinian 
and  Israeli  apologists,  that  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Lebanon  had  joined  in  broth¬ 
erly  solidarity  with  one  or  the  other 
occupying  army.  Coerced,  intimidat¬ 
ed,  fragmented  and  dependent  people 
are  likely  to  pursue  their  immediate 
personal  interests  wherever  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  see  them. 

The  things  that  are  important  are 
these:  Israelis  and  Palestinians  both 
bear  old  and  deep  wounds;  Israelis  and 
Palestinians,  whether  in  the  context  of 
decades  or  millennia,  both  hold  histori¬ 
cal,  emotional  and  political  claims  on 
Palestine;  Israelis  and  Palestinians 
both  possess  and  require  national  identi¬ 
ties  —  on  this  point  the  Israeli  denial  of 
the  historical,  emotional  and  political 
existence  of  a  Palestinian  people  is 
equivalent  in  its  willful  incomprehen¬ 
sion  to  the  Palestinian  denial  of  the  his¬ 
torical,  emotional  and  political  legiti¬ 
macy  of  a  Zionist  state. 

Beyond  their  common  ethnic  origin 
and  their  claims  on  the  same  tract  of 
land,  Palestinians  and  Jews  share  a 
critical  identity:  the  identity  of  histor¬ 
ical  victim.  The  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization’s  campaign  to  cast  Zion¬ 
ists  as  classic  imperialist  aggressors 
ignores  this  historical  truth,  a  truth  so 


fundament]  to  Israel  an c  so  oaipabie- 
to  the  consciousness  of  its  citizens  that 
a  masterly  polemicist  like  xenschem 
Begin  can  convert  it  in::-  virulent 
propaganda  at  wi-i  ?hame:V-.  ar.c 
brutal  centuries  znt:-:e.T«c:3n; 
aren’t  forgotten  in  3k  years  o:  war- 
lorn  autonomy,  and  il  is  clear  to  rr.e — 
however  ■  nay  oppose  mental¬ 
ity  in  the  world  —  the:  Israeli'  \;nuld 
be  crazy  to  forget  their,  now.  =  oi  the 
Palestinian  people  a  iso  rave  Seen 
longstanding  victim?  of  foreign  domi¬ 
nation  and  occur 2*. ft  -  rerr.  th  e:  r  un¬ 
assailable  persr-rri:',?1  rr.-y  *.!:e  op¬ 
pressor  has  changed. 

One  of  this  century  s  most  bitter 
ironies  is  that  the  rr.ee rm  •conflict 
over  Palestine  is  rooted  in  the  simul¬ 
taneous  victimization  ci  Palestinian 
Arab  and  Jew  by  a  caramc::  si’.y .  Per¬ 
haps  more  by  blunder  than  cy  design, 
a  crumbling  3rlt:sh  Empire  piedged 
mutually  exciusive  com^ii -Treats  to 


had  been  wen,  the  s:uggssr.  Ai'.iea  lib¬ 
erators  of  Nazi  death-camp  prisoners, 
more  sensitive  to  the  political  ar.c  eco¬ 
nomic  repercussions  or  all cvring  thou¬ 
sands  of  displaced  Jews  inside  their 
countries'  borders  :nan  :o  ths  terri¬ 
torial  rights  cf  a  l-ur.c'n  o:  .'.-conse¬ 
quential  desert  dwellers,  cried  .to  let 
the  sins  o!  the  West  be  redeemed  by  a 
people  in  the  Hass,  wac  --ad  nc:  the 
power  to  refuse,  rler-cr,  the  el'-ss: :  af¬ 
termath  of  oppression:  two  victims 
set  against  one  ar.c.her  .nr.d  stfi  :o  cut 
each  other’s  throats. 

That,  aided  by  their  respective 
“friends.”  is  precisely  w  ho:  the  Israe¬ 
lis  and  the  Palestinians  are  -icing.  Is¬ 
rael,  bearing  the  combi  red  burden  cf 
political  and  economic  instability  ar.J 
ostracism  from  an  ir.creasir.gly  hos¬ 
tile  international  community,  is 
forced  into  unsavory  relations  with 
some  of  the  world  s  rr.es:  reactionary 
countries.  Wha:  ill  will  it  doesn't  sow 
on  its  own,  it  reaps  by  association. 
Palestinians  are  and  nave  been  more 
directly  manipulated,  when  they 
haven't  been  slaughtered.  :r.  the  self- 
interestec  power  plays  of  their  Arab 
“brothers.'*  Beth  Israel  ana  the  Pales¬ 
tinians,  without  m.Lcr.  content  for 
their  consent,  are  subject  :r  ti.e  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  the  Reagar.  Administra¬ 
tion's  “strategic  consensus.' 

The  consumm-Ete  ;ror.-.  for  these 
two  mortal  enemies  is  that  the  only 
likely  savior  for  each  is  the  other.  j_“.d 
only  their  common  heritage  ci  histori¬ 
cal  victimization  serv?  as  a  basis 
upon  which  both  may  stop  vlcti miring 
themselves.  For  eac.i.  prc.7.^7  self- 
recogr.iticr.  and  prose:  it rr.iti.c irion 
of  the  other  amcur.t.  ere  -id 

the  same  thing.  Perhaps  r.c'.v,  when 
the  physical  and  psyche) rri  sorfer- 
ir.g  of  both  sides  is  fresh  ar.d  heavy, 
such  reciprocal  rerep-itien  may 
begin  to  take  place. 

Even  Carton  «s  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  the  Ur.i-.ersCy  cf  Texas,  at 
Austin. 


“Yes,  recovery  ias  been  sighted." 
President  Reagan  said  in  bis  Alfred 
M.  London  lecture  at  Kansas  State 
University. 

•The stage  has  been  set,”  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Regan  said  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund  meeting 
in  Toronto,  “for  a.  strong  recovery 
that  is  becoming  more  probable  and 
more  imminent  with  .  each  passing 
day.” 

Both  may  be  right. 

.Bat  it  appears  more  likely  that  the 
President  and  ins  highest  economic 
adviser  were  indulging  mice  again  in 
the  over-optimism  and  self-serving 
predictions  that  have  become  the  ecu- 
jtfxnta  hafimaxfcs  of  this  Admixnstra- 

The  -Commerce  Department  has 
just  reported,  far  instance,  that  busi¬ 
ness'  sjvestment  in  plant  and  equip* 
roent  will  decline  in  1982  by  at  least  4A 
percent  from  1S81  levels. 

And  despite  Secretary  Baldrige’s 
vefiant  attempt  to  mate  this  look  like 
a  betfer  record  than  would  have  been 


achieved  without  the  Reagan  "supply- 
side”  tax  cut  of  1981,  the  report  is  solid 
evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  tax  cut  to 
do  what  die  Administration  claimed  it 
would  do:  bring  about  a  surge  in  capi¬ 
tal  investment  and  a  resulting  eco¬ 
nomic  boom. 

That  was  the  first  —  and  remains 
the  prime — statement  of  Administra¬ 
tion  over-optimism. 

The  best  evidence  is  that  business¬ 
men,  rather  than  being  encouraged  to 
invest,  correctly  saw  the  tax  cut  as  so 
large  that  it  was  bound  to  increase  the 
Federal  deficit,  hence  drive  up  inter¬ 
est  rates. 

Higher  interest  rates  discourage 
borrowing  and  Investment. 

Nevertheless,  the  incurably  over- 
optixnistic  Reagan  Administration 
predicted  in  March  that  the  decline 
in  investment  for  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  1982  would  be  only  1  percent 
rather  than  the  4.4  percent  now  re¬ 
ported. 

Some  analysts  say  the  actual  fall 
will  be  steeper  than  that. 


IN  THE  NATION 


There  He  Goes  Again 


By  Tom  Wicker 


Nor  does  1983  look  much  better. 
Even  Mr.  Baldrige  said  investment 
would  not  begin  to  rise  before  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  that  year.  On  that  point,  some  of 
the  investment  incentives  in  the  1981 
tax  reduction  have  just  been  repealed 
by  the  1982  tax  increase. 

Since  that  increase  was  aimed,  how¬ 
ever,  at  reducing  huge  projected  defi¬ 
cits,  mid  thus  at  bringing  down  interest 
rates,  it’s  not  dear  whether  its  effect  on 
investment  will  be  positive  or  negative. 

It’s  true  that  interest  rates  declined 
this  summer,  probably  improving  Re¬ 
publican  political  prospects  for 
November. 


But  the  drop  was  the  result  of  an 
easing  of  the  money  supply  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  plus  the  fact 
that  the  overall  economy  was  even 
more  depressed  than  had  been  expect¬ 
ed. 

Lack  of  demand  for  loans  thus' 
caused  rates  to  fall  even  lower  than 
the  Federal  Reserve  had  intended; 
but  both  money  supply  figures  and 
the  statements  of  Fed  chairman 
Paul  Volcker  showed  that  the  Fed 
has  done  about  all  it  intends  to  do  to 
loosen  the  money  supply,  at  least 
until  well  into.  1983. 

The  recent  drop  in  interest  rates 


also  encouraged  a  Wall  Street  boom- 
let.  But  what  appears  to  have  been 
even  more  important  in  this  bullish 
spree  were  the  bearish  predictions  of 
Henry  Kaufman  and  Albert  Wojni- 
lower.  They  reversed  their  predic¬ 
tions  of  a  continuing  rise  in  interest 
rates  but  not  because,  like  President 
Reagan,  they  had  “sighted”  recov¬ 
ery. 

Rather,  each  said  that  he  could  see 
no  signs  of  the  economic  upturn  the 
Administration  had  confidently  pre¬ 
dicted  for  the  second  quarter,  then  the 
third  quarter,  then  sometime  in  1982. 

Hence,  increased  demand  for  loans 
would  not,  after  all,  cause  interest 
rates  to  keep  rising. 

It  may  well  happen  that  such  eco¬ 
nomic  pessimism,  having  helped  get 
Wall  Street  moving  again,  justifies 
more  Republican  political  optimism 
for  November.  But  it’s  hard  for  any¬ 
one  else  to  see  the  kind  of  “strong 
recovery”  that  Mr.  Regan  says  is 
becoming  more  “imminent”  every 
day. 


The  recession  of  '.fti  znd  '532. 
moreover,  and  tse  i:gh:-mor.ey.  h:gfc- 
interest  policies  t'r.a:  s<:  iargeiy  in¬ 
duced  it,  have  been  mejer  factors  in 
the  decline  in  inflation. 

President  Reagar.  c-:'.  legitims: sly 
claim  some  credii  far  :hs:  —  feu:  no*. 
Without  conredir/r  that  ths  test  or  :he 
achievement  vas  the  highest  cr.ecr,- 
pioymem  ar.c  ths  wers;  business  fail¬ 
ure  rate  since  the  Grea:  fier-ressior. 
of  the  1930’s. 

And  that  directly  cc-r.  trad  lets  the 
optimistic  prc.T.fss!  lT  ht?  camrsigr. 
and  his  first  months  :r.  office  that  he 
could  bring  down  ir.fi&ticr.  and  bring 
about  eccnomi:  rsccvirv  a:  ssir.e 
time. 

Mr.  Reagar.  nsw  eorr.piair.s  that 
it’s  impossible  10  clean  u?  overnight 
what  he  calls  an  eccncrnicmess  that 
took  eejEo’es  to  create.  That's  st:.! 
self-serving,  iu;  at  more 

realistic  than  the  reiemless  opti¬ 
mism  tiiat  so  far  has  served  him  so 
poorly. 
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y  wood  Has 


By  JANET  MASUN 


Iter  a  sum  mer  spent  watch- 
ff-A  mg  the  adventures  of  a  boy 
jgj  and  his  extraterrestrial,  ro- 
mance  at  a  miJitazy  base 
it]  Vi  and  horror  in  3-D,  audi¬ 
ences  will  see  movies  take  some  new 
twists  this  fail. 

Even  more  so  than  in  past  seasons, 
movies  for  and  about  children  will 
now  be  much  in  evidence  But  Holly¬ 
wood  isn't  giving  up  on  adults  entire¬ 
ly,  and  will  do  its  best  to  cover  all 
bases  by  appealing  to  all  sorts  of 
tastes.  Religious  subjects  and  opera 
figure  prominently  in  the  fall  line-up. 
There  will  also  be  comedy,  history 
and  a  i mattering  of  nostalgia. 

While  fancifulness  and  escapism 
still  remain  paramount,  some  film¬ 
makers  —  perhaps  following  the  lead 
of  TV's  doc u-drarn as  —  will  focus  on 
issues  fresh  from  the  headlines  and 
carrying  significant  import  for  soci¬ 
ety  at  large,  among  them  the  after-ef¬ 
fects  of  Agent  Orange  and  the  dangers 


‘Some  filmmakers 
will  focus  on  issues 
with  import  for 
society  at  large.’ 


"Flttcarraldo,”  Mr.  Herzog’s  tale  of  a 
robber  baron  who  is  determined  to 
build  an  opera  house  in  an  Amazon 
port  city,  so  that  he  can  invite  Enrico 
Caruso  to  sing  there.  "Fitzcarraldo, ” 
which  stars  Klaus  Kinski  and  report¬ 
edly  took  four  year?  to  make,  has  a 
screenplay  that  called  for  a  boat  to  be 
carried  over  a  mountain,  and  Mr.  Her¬ 
zog,  a  director  of  by  now  legendary 
perseverance,  saw  to  it  that  a  real 
boat  was  indeed  transported  that  way. 

Elsewhere,  on  the  Festival  roster 
are  Jerzy  Skolimowskj's  “Moonlight¬ 
ing,”  starring  Jeremy  Irons  as  a  Pol¬ 
ish  foreman  renovating  a  London  get¬ 
away  home  for  his  boss ;  Peter  Green¬ 
away’s  “The  Draughtsman's  Con¬ 
tract,”-  a  17th  century-tale  starring 
Janet  Suzman  and  Anthony  Higgins; 
“Yol,”  the  Turkish  film  that  was  co- 
winner  of  this  year's  Grand  Prix  at 
Cannes;  Michelangelo  Antonioni’s 
“Identification  of  a  Woman,”  which 
stars  Tomas  Milian  as  a  middle-aged 
film  director;  “The  Night  of  the  Shoot¬ 
ing  Stars,”  by  Italy’s  Taviani  broth¬ 
ers;  Miklos  Jancso’s  "The  Tyrant’s 
Heart”;  Joseph  Losey’s  “The  Trout"; 
and  another  Fassbinder  film,  “The 
Stationmaster’s  Wife.”  Among  the 
Festival’s  American  selections  will  be 
“Tex,"  Tim  Hunter’s  version  of  the 
S.E.  Hinton  novel  about  two  teen-age 
boys  growing  up  alone,  starring  Matt 
Dillon. 


“GANDHI”- — Ben  Kingsley  plays  the  title  role  in  the  film  1 
based  on  the  life  and  historical  significance  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi.  Directed  by  Richard  Attenborough,  the  movie  co-' 
stars  Sir  John  Gielgud,  Martin  Sheen  and  Candice  Bergen. 
To  open  in  December. 


of  biological  warfare. 

The  season  will  begin  unofficially  on 
Sept.  24,  as  the  New  York  Film  Festi¬ 
val  celebrates  its  20th  anniversary. 
Opening  night  wiU  feature  “Veronika 
Voss,"  the  third  film  in  the  trilogy  on 
post-war  Germany  by  the  late  Rainer 
Werner  Fassbinder.  Closing  night, 
Oct.  10,  will  bring  Werner  Herzog’s 


"Fitzcanaldo”  is  hardly  the  only 
opera-related  film  on  the  fall  sched¬ 
ule.  what  with  "Yes,  Giorgio,”  a  non- 
Fes  tival  film  opening  in  late  Septem¬ 
ber,  in  which  Luciano  Pavarotti  will 
be  making  his  screen  debut.  Mr. 
Pavarotti,  playing  an  opera  star  who 
has  an  extramarital  love  affair  with  a 
doctor,  will  sing  various  operatic  and 
popular  selections.  September  will 
also  bring  a  reissue  of  a  filmed 
"Aida,”  starring  Sophia  Loren,  and 
the  premiere  of  “The  Divine  Emma,” 
a  Czech  film  about  the  soprano  Emma 
Destinn.  Hans-Jiirgen  Syberberg,  a 


German  director  given  to  lengthy 
movies,  will  weigh  in  with  “Parsifal,” 
to  open  sometime  in  the  early  fall. 

Among  the  films  for  and  about  chil¬ 
dren,  several  will  feature  some  form 
of  nonhuman  characters.  “The  Dark 
Crystal,”  directed  by  the  Muppeteers 
Jim  Henson  and  Frank  Oz,  is  due  in 
December;  it’s  a  fantasy-adventure 
about  a  hero  named  Jen,  a  girl  named 
Kira,  and  their  efforts  to  save  the 
(good)  Urrus  from  the  (wicked)  Skel- 
sis. 

Even  Francis  Coppola  is  aiming  at 
the  young  audience;  his  "The  Outsid¬ 
ers,”  like  “Tex,”  is  also  based  on  an 
S.E.  Hinton *novel  for  and  about  young 
people.  Matt  Dillon  is  the  star  of  both 
movies,  and  Mr.  Coppola’s  also  fea¬ 
tures  Leif  Garrett  and  Diane  Lane. 

Among  the  films  dealing  with  reli¬ 
gious  matters,  “Monsignor,”  directed 
by  Frank  Perry,  arrives  in  October, 
starring  Christopher  Reeve  as  the 
title  character  who  is  on  his  way  to 
becoming  a  cardinal  but  who  also  has 
Mafia  ties.  In  Sidney  Lumet’s  “The 
Verdict,”  due  in  December,  Paul 
Newman  will  play  a  Boston  lawyer 
who  takes  on  a  malpractice  case; 
since  the  victim  has  been  treated  in  a 


VINCENT  CANBY 


arbarosa”  Proves  That 


i  he  Western  Isn’t  Dead  Yet 


R -  .-A~  'i)  red  Schepisi's  "Barbarosa”  is  so  thoroughly  en- 
i-i-1  renaming  and  good-hearted  that  it  comes  as 
jvSSZH  something  of  a  shock  to  realize  that  it’s  not  only 
fcf.j  the  best  Western  in  years,  it's  virtually  the  only 

U  Western  in  years.  The  Western  hasn’t  just  de¬ 

clined  and  fallen,  it’s  almost  disappeared.  There  are  prob¬ 
ably  convincing  economic  reasons  why  this  once  most 
popular  of  movie  genres  has  become  such  a  rarity.  But  it 
car.’:  be  simply  that  they  are  too  expensive  to  produce.  All 
movie®  cost  fortunes  these  days.  The  awful  truth  seems  to 
be  that  audiences  are  no  longer  interested.  The  Western 
having  been  dumped,  motherhood  and  country  could  go 
next. 

Under  these  circumstances,  “Barbarosa,”  the  first 
American  film  by  the  Australian  director  of  "The  Chant 
of  Jimmy  Blacksmith"  and  "The  Devil's  Playground,” 
should  look  like  an  anachronism.  It  doesn't.  Though  it’s 
set  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  as  most  Westerns 
are.  it  doesn't  appeal  to  an  antique  sensibility.  It’s  like  a 
timeless  country- and- western  ballad,  a  song  of  dozens  of 
verses  that  don’t  always  make  complete  narrative  sense 
but  that  evoke  a  vision  of  the  Old  West  as  we  like  to  think  it 
might  have  bean. 

The  landscape  is  lonely,  parched  and  beautful  and 
though  it  seems  to  be  vast  and  trackless  —  there  are  no 
visible  roads  or  paths  through  it  —  the  characters  keep 
stumbling  onto  each  other  at  inopportune  moments.  Coin¬ 
cidence  is  as  much  a  law  of  this  film’s  universe  as  gravity. 

In  a  consistently  buoyant  way,  Mr.  Schepisi  and  his 
screenwriter,  William  b.  Witliff,  demonstrate  that 
there’s  still  a  lot  of  life  in  the  Western  when  the  filmmak¬ 
ers  know  exactly  what  they  want  to  do.  "Barbarosa"  is 
no:  an  especially  moral  Western,  nor  is  it  a  parable  for 
today.  The  West  of  “Barbarosa”  is  as  mythical  and  as 
self-contained  as  an  imaginary  planet  in  science  fiction, 
but  ths  people  who  inhabit  it  are  creatures  of  all-too- 
recognizable  flesh  and  blood,  not  miraculously  animated 
plastic  dolls. 

The  story  isn’t  easy  to  describe.  In  a  general  way  one 
can  say  it’s  about  a  very  old  outlaw  of  ferocious  reputa¬ 
tion.  Barbarosa.  played  by  the  far  from  ferocious,  non¬ 
singing  Willie  Nelson,  who  looks  like  a  hip  Gabby  Hayes, 
and  his  adventures  in  the  company  of  a  clumsy,  eager-to- 
Jeam  farm  boy  (Gary  Busey),  who’s  on  the  lam  for  acci¬ 
dentally  having  killed  his  brother-in-law. 

It  may  be  an  oversight  but  I  prefer  to  think  that  it’s 
one  of  the  points  of  the  film  that  although  we  are  given  a 
lot  of  exposition,  there  are  always  key  things  that  remain 
a  mystery,  like  the  exact  circumstances  surrounding  the 
murder  Mr.  Busey  committed.  "Barbarosa”  seems  al¬ 
most  casually  conceived,  and  this  is  its  charm.  It  has  mo¬ 
ments  of  barbarity,  sentiment,  wild  humor  and  magic,  as 
when,  in  one  marvelous  scene,  Barbarosa  rises  from  the 
grave  to  reclaim  his  life  and  reputation. 

12  tells  its  picaresque  tale  in  a  fashion  that  is  light¬ 
hearted  without  being  facetious,  genuinely  fond  without 
being  solemn.  If  Mr-  Schepisi  can  be  compared  toa  ballad 
singer,  then  one  can  say  that  he  has  a  true,  sure  voice  and 
the  skill  ci  a  seasoned  performer  who  seems  always  to  be 
finding  the  confidential  heart  of  a  tale  for  the  first  time. 

"Barbarosa"  is  an  unpretentious  recollection  of  a 
genre  that  is  nothing  if  not  adaptable.  Throughout  the  dec¬ 
ades  critics  have  attempted  to  define  the  Western  in  such 
specific  terms  that  at  least  90  percent  of  the  films  that 
most  of  us  take  to  be  Westerns  somehow  are  excluded  for 
befog  impure.  By  these  definitions,  George  Stevens’s 
“Shane”  is  too  romantic  to  be  considered  a  classic  West, 
ern,  Fred  Ziimemann's  “High  Noon"  too  political,  Henry 


Hathaway’s  “True  Grit"  too  sentimental  —  though,  to 
me,  each  is  in  its  own  way  a  definition  of  what  a  Western 
is. 

I  don’t  much  care  whether  the  hero  can  be  interpreted 
as  a  representative  of  an  especially  fascistic  sort  of  law- 
and-order,  like  John  Wayne’s  Rooster  Cog  bum  in  "True 
Grit,”  or  as  a  bleeding-heart  liberal  fighting  the  forces  of 
reaction,  like  Gary  Cooper’s  sheriff  in  "High  Noon."  If 
the  film  has  horses  and  is  set  in  the  American  West,  usu¬ 
ally  between  1850  and  1913,  then  it’s  a  Western,  whether  it 
was  actually  shot  in  Spain,  like  some  of  Sergio  Leone’s 
nihilistic  tales,  or  whether  even  it's  funny,  like  MeP 
Brooks’s  "Blazing  Saddles.” 

More  often  than  not,  the  great  Westerns  of  John  Ford, 
Howard  Hawks,  Budd  Be  .tticMer  and  Sam  Peckinpah 
apotheosize  a  19th-century  vision  of  rugged  American  in¬ 
dividualism  at  the  expense  of  the  far  more  complex,  so¬ 
cially  aware  American  society  we  now  know.  They  look 
suspiciously  like  the  dreams  of  people  who  believe  the  na¬ 
tion  started  to  come  apart  with  the  imposition  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  income  tax. 

There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  more  to  these  films 
than  political  naivete.  As  they  ride  through  their  lawless 
landscapes,  the  Western  sheriffs,  cowboys  and  outlaws 
are  discovering  the  basic  laws  that  govern  their  lives.  In 
one  way  and  another  they  are  growing  up.  And  growing 
up,  as  Mark  Twain  wrote  so  eloquently  in  “Life  mi  the 
Mississippi"  in  the  chapters  on  becoming  a  river  pilot, 
means  exchanging  innocence  —  he  calls  it  beauty  —  for 
knowledge. 

I’m  not  sure  when  movie  Westerns  began  their  de¬ 
cline,  but  I  suppose  that  the  huge  success  of  various  West¬ 
ern  series  cm  television  in  the  1950’s  and  60's  didn’t  help 
the  theater  box  offices.  Not  helpful  either  was  the  increas¬ 
ing  emphasis  in  the  late  2960’s  and  early  70 ’s  on  stories 
about  the  Old  West's  passing.  Sam  Peckinpah  made  two 
of  the  best  of  these,  “The  Wild  Bunch”  and  “The  Ballad  of 
Cable  Hogue,”  as  well  as  one  of  the  worst,  “Pat  Garrett 
and  .Billy  the  Kid.”  The  genre  started  to  look  as  tired  as 
their  worn-out  heros. 

For  reasons  I  don’t  understand,  the  most  popular 
Western  of  the  early  1970’s,  George  Roy  Hill’s  “Butch 
Cassidy  and  the  Sundance  Kid,”  inspired  not  more  West¬ 
erns  but  more  films  about  male  friendships-  Yet  the  70’s 
did  see  the  production  of  a  number  of  good,  idiosyncratic 
Westerns  —  Don  Siegel's  “Two  Mules  for  Sister  Sara,*’ 
Robert  Benton’s  “Bad  Company, ”  the  Frank  Perry- 
Thorn  as  McGuane  “Rancho  Deluxe,”  which,  though  con¬ 
temporary,  was  essentially  a  meditation  on  the  Old  West, 
Robert  Aldrich's  “Ulzana's  Raid,”  “True  Grit,”  Stan 
Dragoti’s  oddball  and  memorable  “Dirty  Little  Billy” 
and  Frank  D.  Gilroy’s  comic  “From  Noon  Til]  Three.”  Of 
these,  only  “True  Grit”  was  a  substantial  financial  sue- 


Since  then  we’ve  hod  Michael  Cimino’s  “Heaven’s 
Gate,”  which  had  the  potential  of  becoming  a  tree  epic. 
Yet  Mr.  Cimino  spent  so  much  time  on  the  physical  de¬ 
tails  of  his  giant  production  that  he  somehow  never  got 
around  to  writing  a  screenplay  that  could  discover  the 
sense  of  the  scenes  he  had  so  grandly  photographed.  One 
of  the  sweetest  Westerns  ever  made,  Lament  Johnson's 
“Cattle  Annie  and  Little  Britches,”  with  Burt  Lancaster 
and  Amanda  Plummer,  died  at  the  box  office  last  year, 
survived  only  by  good  notices. 

Let’s  hope  “Barbarosa”  can  do  better.  At  slake  is  an 
important  part  of  our  cinema  heritage.  "The  Beastmas- 
ter,”  “Conan”  and  a  number  of  other  barbarians  are  at 
the  gate. 


Catholic  hospital,  the  lawyer  runs  into 
difficulties  with  the  church.  And  in 
Ted  Kotcheff’s  “Split  Image,”  sched¬ 
uled  for  October,  Michael  O’Keefe  is 
cast  as  a  young  man  who  joins  a  reli¬ 
gious  cult  led  by  Peter  Fonda. 

Speaking  of  religious  cults,  “In¬ 
chon!  ”  a  Korean  war  battle  epic,  will 
open  this  Friday  with  financing  from 
the  Unification  Church  and  a  “special 
adviser”  credit  for  the  Rev.  Sun 
MyungMoon. 

Among  those  new  films  that  will 
draw  their  Inspiration  from  current 
affairs  is  “First  Blood,”  also  directed 
by  Mr.  Kbtcheff  and  starring  Sylves¬ 
ter  Stallone  as  a  Vietnam  veteran  who 
discovers  that  at  least  one  of  his  army 
buddies  has  been  harmed  by  Agent 
Orange.  It  is  scheduled  for  October,  as 
is  Alan  Rudolph’s  “Endangered  Spe¬ 
cies,”,  a  mystery-thriller  about  the 
consequences  of  biological  warfare 
based  on  a  story  about  cattle  mutila¬ 
tions  in  the  Southwest.  It  stars  Robert 
Urich  as  a  formerly  alcoholic  New 
York  detective  who  moves  to  Colorado 
and  meets  Jobeth  Williams,  who  plays 
a  sheriff.  Then  there’s  Larry  Peerce’s 
“Love  Child,”  again  in  October,  with 
Amy  Madigan  and  Beau  Bridges  in 
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New  Ybrk-Los  Angeles  X 

Chicago-Philadetphia 
Miami -Boston  Toronto 
Montreal-London 
Mandiester-Paris 
Zurich -Ureembourg 
Buenos  Aires- Sao  Paulo 
Caracas- Mexico  City 
Montevideo- PuntaddEste 
Panama  City- Cayman  Islands 


And  owr 330  fataoctes  of  the  gnmp  in  brad 


the  true  story  of  a  woman  convict  who 
is  raped  by  a  prism  guard.  She  then 
bears  a  child  and  struggles  to  gain 
custody  of  the  baby. 

An  actress,  a  world  leader  and  a  de¬ 
tective  will  all  be  subjects  of  screen 
biographies  this  fafl.  to  “Frances,” 
opening  in  December,  Jessica  Lange 
will  play  Frances  Fanner,  the  tragic 
and  troubled  film  star.  Sam  Shepard 
and  Kim  Stanley  (In  her  comeback 
after  a  long  absence)  win  co-star.  Also 
comings  in  December  is  Sir.  Richard. 
Attenborough’s  “Gandhi,”  with -Ben 
Kingsley  in  the  title  role  and  Sir  John 
Gielgud,  Martin  Sheen  and.  Candice 
Bergen  also  in  the  cast  Wbn  Wehc£ 
ers’s  “Hammett,”  (gening  in  October 
and  starring-  Frederic  Forrest  and 
Peter  Boyle,  isn’t  strictly  a  biogra¬ 
phy.  But  it’s  based  on  a  novel  by  Joe 
Gores  that  loosely  chronicles  DasUeD 
Hammetts  early  days  as  a  detective 
in  San  Francisco.  Another  San  Fran- 
tisco  detective  is  the  <me  Nick  Nolte : 
plays  in  Walter  Hill's  “48  Hours” ‘ 
coming  in  December. 

There'll  be  a  few  major  movies  set 
in  toe  30’s,  40’s  and  early  50’s  this  sea¬ 
son.  Clint  Eastwood  will  play  a  De~  > 
pression-era  roughneck  wbo  writes 
country  music  in  “HonkyTonk  Man,” 
due  to  be  released  at  Christmas.  Sean 
Connery  and  Betsy  Brantley  will  star 
in  Fred  Ziimemann's  “Five  Days  One 
Summer,”  a  romance  set  inJ93£in  the 
Swiss  Alps.  In  “My  Favorite  Year," 
directed  by  Richard  Benjamin  with 
Mel  Brooks  as  executive  producer,  - 
Peter  O’Toole  will  play  an  Errol 
Flynn-like  swashbuckling  star  who  in 
1954  is  making  his  first  live  television 
appearance  an  something  very  like 
“Your  Show  of  Shows.”  It  opens  in 
early  October,  to  December,  Meryl 
Streep  wiU  star  in  “Sophie’s  Choice,” 
directed  by  Alan  Pakula  and  co-star¬ 
ring  Kevin  Kline  and  Peter  MacNi- 
chol.  Base d  on  William  Styron's  novel 
of  a  concentration  camp  survivor  and 
two  men  who  love  her,  it  has  a  late¬ 
x’s  setting. 

Miss  Streep  also  stars,  along  with 
Roy  Scheider  and  Jessica  Tandy,  in 
“Still  of  the  Night,"  which  was  for¬ 
merly  titled  “Stab”  and  is  the  first 
film  from  Robert  Benton  since 
“Kramer  vs.  Kramer.”  Scheduled  for'  .. 
November,  it’s  the  story  of  a  psychia¬ 
trist  falling  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
and  possibly  dangerous  patient.  An¬ 
other  successful  star-director  team, . 
Martin  Scorsese  and  Robert  DeMro, 
once  again  work  together  in  “Tire 
King  of  Comedy,”,  which  Is  slated  for: 
Christmas  unless  Mr.  Scorsesedelays  - 
the  release  for  some  additional  fine- 
tuning.  Mr.  DeNlro  (days  am.  aspiring 
comedian  who  decides  to  kidnapa  talk 
show  host,  played  by  Jerry  Lewis,  and 
bold  Him  for  ransom  This,  he  hopes, 
will  get  him  his  own  big  hreakin  rde-  ■ 
vision.  .  •  '  't5  .  ’. 

Among  comedies  Which  promise  to- . 
be  more  offbeat  are  Sydney  Pollack's  . 
“Tootsie,”  with  Dustin  Hoffman  as  an 
actor  who  can’t  get  work  unless7  be  - 


pretends. to  be-an  actress;  aad“Tbe 
Toy;”:  witoJRjcharti  Pryor  pfojfog  a 
: :  clefrk.wha  happens  fobs  on  doty  when 
-  a  rich  nian,  pl^wJ  by  Jackie  Gleason, 

.  tells  his  .son  he  can  have  anything  in 
the  stone-  Bt^  ^pm  iri  December;  A 
coupfeof  more'  wi- . 

;  tii«  wUl  be”- “National  Lampoon’s 
"Class  Reunion,”  starring  Shelley 


Smith  and  opening  .in  .October;,  and 
.  “Airplane  12:  t  The  SeoueL”  Which 


“Airplane  II;  The  Sequel."  Which 
stirs  Robert  Hays,  Julie  Hagerty, 


here  of  toe  first  “Airplane!;’,  cast.  It 
ppensfoDecentoer.  . 


;  Then  tone’s  “Best  . Friends,",  with 
Bart  Reynddsand  GoidieBawn  play¬ 
ing  two  pals  who  decide  to  find  cut 
■  -whether  getting  married  wffi  improve 
their  relationship.  It  was  co-written 
by  Bany  Levinson,  the  director  of 
“Diner,”  and  Valerie .  Curtin,  yrith 
NonnanJewisan  directing.  “Trail  of 
thePinkPafother*’  is  due  at  Christmas 
.  and  will  feature  PeterSeflers  to  rob. .. 
tines  that;  were  never  toduded  to  lds 
Pink  Panther  movies:  the  jpretoxt  Will 
be  that  a  female  reporter  is  searching 
for  Inspector  Clouseau  and  is  visiting 
all  the  sites  oi  Mb  old  adventure s.  .. 
Bette  Midler  will  star  in  Doo  Siegel's. 
“Jinxed,”  which  reportedly  blends 
comedy,  suspense  and  ;?■ romance 
against  a-  gambling-casino  _  back¬ 
ground;  It  was  co-wrftten  by  Frank 
Gilroy  and  David  Newman.  There  will 
also  be  a  new  Woody  Allen  filfo,4uc  It 
may  not  be  a  comedy  and  ittas  not  yet 
been; named.  It  stars  Mr.-  AHen  and  * 
Mia  Farrow,  and  it  opens  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  .  .  I'--!"/..  ‘  '  •• 


In  tl»  bo»7OT  .fiekl,  as  in,  ccanedy,. 
there  are  plenty  of  follow-jqjs  on  toe 
way:  Among  them:  uHalloween  3: 
Season  ed  the  Witch,”  due  on  Oct  22 
and  telling  of  a  di^xdical  aiaskznaker 
who  tricks  millions  of  .  unsuspecting 
kids  into  Wearing  h^  lmaste  do  Hal- 
loween^and‘,^AmjtyvnielI'ThePo»- 
sessifflL”  -  This  rajeismoreprequel 
than  sequel  since  it  teUs  of  the  people 
who  toted  m  the' AmityvHfe'  haunted 
bouse  before  “The  Amityville  Hor- 
•ror.v;  But,  either  way, ;  toe  territory 
may  not  be  hew.  Other  horror  entries 
wilTbe  “The  Sender.”  about  a  mes- 
sage-transmitting  psychic,  :  •  and 
4  ‘Creepshaw,’  Vwfth  George  Romero 
directing'five  Stephen  King  stories. 
"CrtepshdW”  Opens,  in  lateOctobar.- 


What  wonT  there  be;  much  of  this 
season?.  The  “sentimental”  film 
would  appear  to  be  in  short  supply. 
BmDecember  .willbring^Six 
Weeks,”  wjto  Mary  Tyler  Moore  and 
Dudley  Moore  as  the  mother  ancT  em¬ 
ployer,  respectively,  of  a  dying  young 
girl  played  by  Catherine  Healey.  An¬ 
other  movie  about, a  sensitive  young 
girl will  be  ’'Independence Day,”  with 
Kathleen  Quinlan  to  a  coming-of-age 
story  about  someone  eager  to  leave  . 
her  smallj  hometown.^Ck>^starring 
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Extracting  oil  from  a  comnion  shrutj:  Jojbba  o - 
another  of  nature's  secret  gifts.  Scehtless,  easily 
absorbed,  it  is  now  being  off ered-in  an  Israeli  lineof 
natural  cosmetics  for  skin  care.  Scientists,  are  - 
.exploring  its  medicinaJ  properties  and’use'iD-  ■' -  - . 
industrial  lubricants.  Millions  bf  dollars  are  being 
.  invested  in  research,  and  tn  applyfhg  new  • 
propagation  methodsin  the hiegev desert,'  .  > 


Adapting  nature  to  technology. : : -  ^ 


It’s  being  done  right  now,  withlfie  acCve  suppdrt  of 
Bank  Hapoalim.  Through  creative  financing  : 


Programs  that  have  advanced^  to  the  forefront  of.- 
innovative  corporate  banking.  ;  =  ;;  y ;  -  .•  ;• 

Bank  Hapoalim,  a  leading  worid  bank,  with  over:60 
years  of  experience  and.US  $19  billionih'assets.  (h  ' 
over  360  banking  offices,  in14GQuntr!ee,  our  •. 
financial  experts,  can  heipyou  pbt  resrxjrces  tor:  -  '  ^ 


planning investrhehf  pofffoRos.-'  ‘"w*  • -? 

Where,  there's  t^btehtiai,  t^e^OTkHaf^  ; 4 
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N  A  JtONWIDE  catpgaigfl  is  un- 
rway  fh  tffcUJS;  toraise  substan-; 
f.surns  to  support  congressional 
ji_didai.es  .  who.,  believe  that, 
ncrica's  strategic  rintecests  in  the; 
idctte  -East  are  'best  "served  by”- 
iintaining  U.S.  support  for  Israel. . 
The  .  announcement- erf1  the  cam- 
igii  last  week  marks  the  forming 
the  first  national  apolitical  Ac- 
in  Committee”. (PAC)  qn  behalf  . 
; Israel.  Various -PACs  connected 
th  business  organizations,  labour.; 
d  other  ,  special,  interest  groups 
ve  been  active  over  the  past  Tew  : 
ars  m  rasing  "money  for  their- 
vourite  candidates^  -;  . 

According  to  Marvin  Josephsoo, . 
e  new  pro-Israel  PA C  was  formed 
response  to  a  serious  “erosion  of 
pport  for  Israel,  jn  this  country” 
d  to  the.  emergence  of  die  large 
d  powerful  pro-Arab  and  petro- 
;ilar  lobbies. 

“It  b  no  secret  that  continuatfon 
maximum  levels  of  the U.&  com- 
iiment  to  Israel's  survival  is  in 
baler  jeopardy  today  than  at  any 
pe  in  the  p^"  $aid:Josephsei3, 

3o  directs  an. entertainment  com- 
wy  and  is  treasurer  of  the.  PAC. 

“Mobil  Oil  has . a  PAC.  Bechtel 
s  a  PAC.  Boeing -ad  Amoco  and 
rumman  ailhavePACs,”  noted 
sephson.  “But-  those"  of  os  who 
Iieve  deeply'  ra  -this  country's . ' 
ig-term  stake. in  lsraeTs  survival 
ve  not  had  a  nationwide  PAC” 

By  participating : in  the  national 
VC  (NATPACk  *1thoM  of  us  who 
e  concerned:.  America’s 
ture  course  in  the  Middle  East 
n  bring  ouf  collective  influence  to 
ar  most  effectively  cm  the  elec- 
»n  of  candidates  .to.  dje  -House  and 
nate hb  said/  ..... 

The.  theme  of.  the  newgroup  is 


Supporting  Israel’s  supporters 


By  LEON  HADAR  /  Post  New  York  Correspondent 


From  left:  Donors  Woody  Allen,  Roberta  Peters  and  Bob  Hope;  recipients  John  Danfortfi  and  Henry  Jackson. 


summed  up  in  the  headline  of  some 
of  its  ads  which  will  appear  in 
several  newspapers  in  the  coming 
months:  “Supporting  candidates 
who  believe  in  Israel  is  not  just  good 
for  Jews.  It’s  good  for  Americans.” 

■  Those  appearing  on  a  partial  list 
of  initial  financial  supporters  in¬ 
clude  such  personalities  as  Woody 
Allen,  Bob  Hope  and  Roberta 
Peters,  New  Republic  editor  Martin 
Peretz,  businessmen  David  Hyatt 
and  Laurence  Tisch  and  many 
Jewish  leaders  and  prominent 
figures  from  the  academic  world. 
NATPAC  was  formed  earlier  this 
year  by  Joseph  son,  and  so  far  over 
S350,000  have  been  contributed. 


Many  of  the  contributors  have 
donated  $5,000  —  the  maximum 
contribution  permitted  by  the 
federal  election  law.  The  PAC  has  a 
fund-raising  goal  of  $5  million. 
There  are  now  20  Jewish  affiliated 
PACs  in  various  Jewish  centres  in 
the  U.S.  and  they  rely  mainly  on 
local  contributions. 


JOSEPHSON  SAID  that  the  group 
will  stress  in  its  message  to  the 
public  that  “You  don’t  have  to 
agree  to  everything  the  Israel 
government  does  to  support  a  PAC 
for  Israel."  According  to  him.  many 
contributors  have  indicated  that 
they  will  not  contribute  anything  to 
Israeli  causes  while  Begin  is  in  of¬ 


fice.  “We’re  not  pro-Begin,”  stated 
Josephson.  “We're  just  supporting 
our  only  democratic  ally  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East. 

What  people  do  not  realize  is  that 
charitable  organizations  like  the 
UJA,  the  B'nai  B’rith  Anti- 
Defamation  League  and  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  can¬ 


not  make  contributions  to  political 
candidates."  Josephson  added. 
“The  American  Israel  public  affairs 
committee  is  not  a  political  action 
committee  and  does  not  make  con¬ 
tributions  to  political  candidates.” 

If  supporters  of  -Israel  want  to 
have  a  direct  impact  on  the  political 
process  they  should  contribute  to 


organizations  like  NATPAC  which 
will  contribute  foods  directly  to 
political  candidates  from  both  par- 
lies  who  share  our  views.  Josephson 
noted. 

Another  factor  is  the  ability  of 
Israel’s  supporters  to  have  impact 
on  senate  and  house  races  in  all  50 
states.  “You*  can  only  vote  in  one 
congressional  district,  but  through  a 
PAC  like  NATPAC  you  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  races  throughout  the 
country,"  said  Josephson. 

“The  congressman  or  congres¬ 
swoman  from  Idaho  has  the  same 
vote  as  the  congressman  or  congres¬ 
swoman  from  New  York  and  a 
positive  attitude  from  a  senator  or 
representative  who  does  not  have  a 
large  Jewish  constituency  is  that 
much  more  influential." 

NATPAC  has  already  con¬ 
tributed  to  six  candidates  so  far 
Henry  Jackson  (D-Washington) 
John  Danforth  { R-Wisconsin) 
Richard  Durbin  (D-Illinois),  John 
Heinz  ( R- Pennsylvania),  and  two 
contenders  for  the  New  Jersey 
senate  race,  Millicem  Fenwick  and 
Frank  Lautenberg. 

Candidates  for  contributions  are 
chosen  by  a  five  person  committee 
including  Josephson.  Peretz,  at¬ 
torney  Rira  Hauser,  Paramount  Pic¬ 
tures  chairman  Barry  Diiler  and 
James  Wolfesohn.  investment 
banker.  The  committee,  he  stressed, 
will  look  only  at  (he  candidates’ 
positions  on  support  for  Israel. 


TWA  -  to  and  through  the  USA 


TWA  flics  you  to  a  lo  t 

of  America 
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sN-AMl  Shiltony  of  the  Hebrew 
itversity  has  written  a  book  that  is 
bestseller  —  m  Japan.  Tenno* 
nka.no  Kehagaku  \Tke  Engeror's 
•anomies)  was  commissioned  by  a 
ijor  Japanese  publisher  for  his 
;al  market.  One  month  after  its. 
bii  cation  this  summer,  the:  book 
s  gone  int  o  fouceditions  and  sold 
,000  copies:  It  was  translaletTby^ 
e  of  Japan's  leading  writers, 
imamoto  Shichiche. 

Prof.  Shiliony  was  invited  to 
pan  at  the  time  of  the  book’s 
.blicatron.  J 

He  appeared  on  two  television 
1  works,  was  interviewed  by  the 
polar  weeklies,  and  was  invhed  to 
dress  two  prestigious  institutions, 
r  Industrial  Club  of  Japan  and  the 
vum  for  Current  Affairs.  ■ 

On  the  surface,  a  book  about  the 
aperor's  economics  is  hardly  the 
(IT  of  which  bestsellers  are  made, 
it  a  great  deal  of  the  book's  pop- 
trily.  Prof.  Shillony  says,  is  that 
i  book’s  central  thesis,  die  link 
tween  the  Emperor  and  Japan's 
bnomic  success,  has  been  taboo 
Japan  because  of  the  stigma  at- 
died  to  the  Emperor  in  the  wake 
■the  Second  World  War. 

The  fact  that  this  taboo  has  now 
en broken,  and  by  a  foreigner, 
i  caused  something  of  a  sensation 

Prof.  Ben-Ami  Shillony,  45,  is 
ih  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Research 
ifitute  for  the  Advancement  of 
ace. -He"  is  a  Fellow  of  the  In¬ 
tuit,  and  also  head  of  the  Univer- 
j?s  Department  of  East  Asian 
Mies.  V 

Die  Japanese,  he  says,  are  even 
ire  intrigued  than  most  peoples 
; what  outsiders  think  of  them. 
Ten  the  outsider  is  ah  Israeli,  their 
riosity.  becomes  intense.  •  " 

3ne  of  the  book’s  central  themes, 
i  comparison  between  the  Jews" 
{  Japanese.  "Had  someone  fallen 
eephrlhe  middle  of  the  I9dicea-  ■ 
y  and  awoken  now,  one.  of  /his. 
Jor  surprises  would,  be.  the; 
re!  Op  me  nt  of  both  Israel  and 
On.”  says  Shillony  h*  the  opening 
lence  of  the  book. .  7. 

These  were  two  nations  that 
■t  not  expected  to  succeed  in  the 
dern  industrial  world,  may 
that  they  have  been  the  ’great 
Vises*  or  lhe  >asi  100  .years, 
h  the  Jews  and  the  Japanese 
5  ‘different*  .  both  non- 
jstian  societies  -  and  die  West 
i>ne  very  irritated  when  they  <Sd 

:eed.  . .  ' 

Anti-Semitism,  and  aol»- 
anism  look  on  awesome  dhtneu- 
once  the  Jews  and  the 
“.esc  emerged  from  their  closed 
tds  —  the  Jews  from  the  ghetto 
the  Japanese  from  lheir  island 

Wkm.”  -  -  .  ... 

i  was  .  precisely  this  isolation 
ich  -enabled  bpth  io  consolidate 
rosetves  and  develop  their  innate 
labilities. to  the  maximum- 
“.After,  such  long  pcriodsoT 
araiKHi  and.  isoiatior..”  Prof.  . 
Rkmy  says, “the  energy  that  was 
eased  amazed  the  world. 

“The  Jews  and  the  Japanese  are  ■ 
t.  only  iwonon-Chrisftan  societies 
succeed  is  Western  areas  erf" 
deavotir  r —  actually,  they  have 
enaken  theWest  inmo*  hdds 
eyhave  put-tbeir  tninds  to — and 
coaly  two  non-Christian  societies 
aiare  fuJtymodefn  " 

HE  MOST  desusaling  clash  with 
e  Wcsi  camc  aqiuhKtcou  dy.  m 
e  Secoadfi*^ 
iffered  ilwf;  irattma'  o.f:  ih e 


Holocaust,  while  the  Japanese  -en¬ 
dured  defeat  and  the  atomic  bomb. 

"Here, :  though,  we"  see  an  in¬ 
teresting  polarization,”  Prof.  ShiJ- 
lony  points  out.  “Whereas  the  Jews 
concluded  that  they  must  never 
again  be  weak  and  incohesive,  and 
so  created  a  new  Stale  and  a  power¬ 
ful  army,  the  Japanese  reached  ex¬ 
actly  “the"  opposite  conclusion:  that 
their  tragedy  had  ensued  because 
they  had  resorted  to  force  to  solve 
problems.  Thus,  they  resolved  to 
pursue  a  paci fistic  policy  and  not  ir¬ 
ritate  anyone.” 

With  this  notion  is  the  book's 
other  major  point;  that  the  Emperor 
system  has  given  the  Japanese 
emotional  stability  and  psy¬ 
chological  security  enabling  them  to 
undergo  great  changes  in  their  way 
of  life. 

'  "The  key  factor  in  Japan’s 
economic  performance  today,” 
Prof.  Shillony  explains,  “is  its  ability 
to  adapt  to  a  shifting  world.  This 
could  only  be  achieved  if  they  were 
certain  that  there  was  something  cf 
fundamental  importance  that 
remained  unchanging,  an  invarying, 
permanent  nucleus.  Thai  nucleus 
was'  provided  by  Japanese  culture, 
tradition  and  values.” 

Thai  nucleus  was  inherent  in 
Japan’s  unique  Emperor  system,  in 
which  one  single  family  has  reigned 
in  unbroken  succession  for  at  least 
1,500  years. 

Just  as  in  the  past  the  imperial 
system  held  Japan  together,  so  in 
modeni  times  the  symbolic  figure  of 
the  Emperor  was  used  to  legitimize 
modernization  and  became  the  driv¬ 
ing  force  behind  Japan's  milicary 
aad  economic  prowess. 

“After  the  Second  World  War.” 
ProT.  Shillony  continues,  “it  was 
because  of  the  psychological 
security  provided  by  die  Emperor 
that  the  Japanese  were  ready  to  in¬ 
vest  great  efforts  in  reconstruction 
andt  in  retaining  their  unity-  The 
Emperor  system  is  their  safety  net" 

The  present  EroperOr,  Hirohho, 
"has  reigned  for  57  years,  the  longest 
ever  in  Japanese  history.  His  reign 
has  been  congruent  with  the 
'development  of  modern  Japan  in  all 
its  phases.  It  was  the  Emperor  who 
personally  decided  on  Japan’s  sur¬ 
render  in  1945.  thus  preventing  a 
suicidal  fight  to  the  finish,  and  who 
then  cooperated  with  the  Allied  oc¬ 
cupation  to  re-orient  Japan  from  a 
militarist  to  a  pacifist  ethos,  from' 
authoritarian  to  democratic  rule. 
Now  in  his  82nd  year,  the  Emperor 
symbolizes  the  entire  fate  of 
modern  Japan.  . 

Prof-  Shillony's. suggestion  in  the 
book,  that  Emperor  Hirohito  be 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace 
—  as.  one  Tvho  first  waged  war  but 
then  was  instrumental  in  securing 
peace.  — "  caused  a  sensation  in 
Japan.  No  one  had  ever  put  forward 
the  idea  in  a  public  forum 

The  final  chapter  in  The 
Emperor's  Economics  suggests  what 
the  Japanese  can  offer  the  worid  to¬ 
day.  First,  says  Prof.  Shillony,  their 

Confucian  background  has 

provided"  them  with  a  morality 
which  is  not  based  bn  religion; 

second! v,  an  aesthetic  attitude 

toward  life:  and  finally,  teamwork 
without  coercion. 

Instead  of  the  West  s  in¬ 
dividualism  and  coercive  collec¬ 
tivism.  die  Japanese  have  developed 
a  Ron-coercive  eolleciivisro. 

-Here."  Prof.  Shillony  says,  “we 
come  full  circle,  for  is  this  not  what 
Israel’s  unique  institution;  -  the 
kibbutz  —  ak°  oriMS* 


When  you  think  of  going  to  America,  think  of  going 
TWA. 

TWA  doesn’t  just  take  you  to  America.  TWA  flies 
you  all  over  America.  And  nobody  will  fly  you  for  less. 

TWA  offers  you  daily  flights  from  Tel  Aviv  to  New 
York,  where  we  h&ve  our  own  new  Flight  Centre  at 
JFK.  The  International  Terminal  with  its  own  customs, 
immigration  and  baggage  handling  gets  you  through 
quicldy  and  easily.  Next  to  it  there’s  the  Domestic 


Terminal  for  TWA’s  American  flights.  TWA  flies  to  over 
50  US  cities.  You  can  visit  as  many  as  you  like  with 
TWA’s  VUSA  fare. 

Only  TWA  offers  three  choices  of  meals  in  Economy 
Class.  It’s  typical  of  TWAs  inflight  service,  always 
attentive,  friendly  and  welcoming. 

See  America  in  style  -  TWA  style.  Ask 
your  Travel  Agent. 
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ANYONE  planning  a  new  garden  lo 
be  planted  in  autumn  can  choose 
from  a  variety  of  ways  of  fencing  it 
in.  A  living,  growing  hedge  is  the 
cheapest  method.  A  hedge,  especial¬ 
ly  an  evergreen  one,  oilers  shelter, 
absorbs  sound,  traps  dust  and 
provides  privacy. 

If  protecting  property  is  a  major 
consideration,  you  may  choose 
lifeless  material,  a  wire  fence, 
bricks,  a  stone  wall,  iron  bars  or 
wooden  planks.  Perhaps  the  best 
idea  is  to  combine  these  two  fencing 
ideas  —  a  metal,  wood  or  stone  en¬ 
circling  wall  outside  and,  dose  to  it, 
a  parallel  living  fence  inside  the  gar¬ 
den. 


The  choice  of  plants  for  hedges  is 
a  big  one,  and  there  are  deciduous 
or  evergreen  plants  for  every  pur¬ 
pose.  If  you  prefer  a  low  evergreen 
hedge,  choose  lavender  ! Lavandula 
officinalis,  as  avion  reFouee  in 
Hebrew):  dwarf  olenader  I  Neriuni 
pleader  var.  nanum.  harduf  hanahalim 
nanas si );  or  Ruscus  aculeatus  idz- 
boni'  hahoreshK  a  very  strong 
evergreen  bush,  which  will  succeed 
even  in  a  windy  spot  along  the 
seashore  or  in  partial  shade.  The 
leaves  of  ruscus  are  long-lasting 
when  used  in  bouquets  with  flowers 
and  are  quite  expensive  when 
bought  from  florists. 

Many  amateur  gardeners  in  this 
country  use  berry-bearing  shrubs 
for  both  their  colourful  decoration 
and  to  attract  beneficial  birds.  The 
most  popular  ones  in  this  category 
nre  Viburnum  tinns  I moran 
kahoresh);  Cotoneaster  franchetii 


(habashii  Jranshei)  and  pyracantba 
(same  name  in  Hebrew),  which  is 
also  called  firethron.  These  hedge 
plants  grow  well  in  all  pans  of  this 
country. 

Other  popular  choices  for  living 
fences  are:  tamarisk  (Tamarix  ar - 
ticulata,  eshel  haprakim  or  eshel 
(Ahrahami ;  Dodonea  viscoasa 
(Dodonea  dvieka);  Duranta  oiumieri 
idnrania  metsuya);  Grecian  laurel 
Laurus  nobilis.  ar  atsil  or  dqfnaU 
myrtle  {Siyrtus  communis,  hadas  mat - 
sui I;  arbor  vitae  ( Thuja  orierualis.  &z 
ha  vim):  Plumbago  capcnsis  f.jfrii 
hakef):  rosemary  \Rosemarinus  of¬ 
ficinalis.  rosmarin  refuee). 

I  cannot  end  this  list  of  common 
hedge  plants  without  mentioning 
the  most  common  and  cheapest  of 
all.  privet  (Ligustrum  japonicum. 
ligustrun  yapani).  which  is  easily 
grown  from  hardwood  cuttings 
taken  in  autumn.  Privet,  however, 
has  some  disadvantages.  First,  its 
roots  are  vigorous  and  “rob"  other 
plants  in  its  immediate  vicinity  of 
food  and  moisture.  Secondly,  it 
grows  so  fast  that  regular  clipping  is 
mandatory. 

The  best  way  to  choose  the  most 
suitable  plant  or  plants  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  border  is  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  first- 
class  nursery.  Professional  advice 
from  a  nurseryman  on  planting  rules 
and  care  is  aJ  wav's  valuable. 


Their  popularity  derives  from  their 
great  beauty  and  variety  and,  abotfe 
all,  from  their  easy  culture  and 
ability  to  nourish  in  many  soils  and 
climates. 

Many  bulbs  are  suitable  for 
naturalizing.  They  multiply  by  off¬ 
spring  bulblets  and  year  after  year 
flower  every  spring.  Most  garden 
bulbs  are  descended  from  species 
that  grow  wild  in  Asia  Minor,  in¬ 
cluding  Israel.  The  most  popular 
bulb  flowers  in  Israel  are  cyclamen, 
tulips,  irises,  ranunculi,  crocus, 
anemones,  gladioli,  grape  hyacinths 
(muscari)  and  narcissi.  The  largest 
commercial  source  of  these  bulbs  is 
Holland,  where  many  thousands  of 
acres  are  devoted  to  bulb  culture, 
particularly  the  tulip. 


Bulb  planting.  Whether  refashion¬ 
ing  a  garden  or  establishing  a  new 
one.  leave  space  for  spring¬ 
blooming  bulb  flowers.  Bulbs  have 
been  popular  for  centuries,  and 
some  have  a  most  dramatic  history. 


P 
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extends  a  mospdreartfelt  welcome 
to  all  members  of  the 


Exec 


Committee 


of  the 


Union 


who  have  come  to  Jerusalem  from 
2 1  countries  on  5  continents  to  hold 
their  conference  (September  12-16) 
and  to  honour  with  their  presence 
the  dedication  of  Phase  Two  of  the 
ORT  School  of  Engineering  at  the 
Hebrew  University  Campus,  Givat 
Ram,  Jerusalem. 


ORT  Israel  extends  to  all 
participants  and  their  families 
fraternal  greetings  for  a 
Happy  New  Year . 
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GARDENER'S  CORNER  /  Walter  FrankI 


The  above-mentioned  bulbs  and 
others  like  snowdrops,  scilla,  allium, 
amaryllis,  calla,  freesia,  ixia, 
spar  axis  and  ornithogalum  (bells  of 
Bethlehem)  will  soon  be  available  at 
nurseries  and  garden  centres.  All 
should  be  planted  from  early  Oc¬ 
tober  until  the  end  of  November, 
except  the  all-white  (“paper  white") 
narcissus,  which  may  be  set  out  just 
now. 

When  preparing  bulbbeds, 
whether  in  the  garden  or  in  con¬ 
tainers,  don't  mix  in  any  fresh 
manure.  The  best  plant  food  for 
bulb  flowers  is  bone-meal;  here  it  is 
sold  under  the  trade  name 
Garden  it. 

Other  beneficial  additions  to  a 
bulb-growing  media  are  peat 
(Kavool  in  Hebrew),  vermiculite 
(natsits),  sieved,  well-rotted  com¬ 


Proper  planting  depth  in  pots  for  (from  left)  freesia,  amaryllis,  callas. 


post  in  small  additions  and  half  a 

teaspoonful  of  Osmocote  grains  for 
every  bulb. 


THE  DEPTH  of  planting  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  species  and  size  of 
the  bulbs.  The  best  planting  routine 
is  to  set  the  bulbs  with  their  tops 
below  ground  to  a  depth  equal  to 
2Vi  times  their  diameter.  (The  one 
exception  is  the  amaryllis,  which 
should  have  the  top  half  visible  on 
the  surface.) 

After  frequent  rains  or  waterings,  a 
handul  of  the  above-mentioned  soil 
mixture  should  be  spread  over  the 
soil  surface  so  that  the  bulbs  will  not 
suffer  from  freezing  and  thawing  or 
from  beat  in  spring.  In  general  bulbs 
prefer  a  cool  soil  during  their  dor¬ 
mant  period. 


Hints  for  lawn  owners.  A  well-kept 
lawn  is  not  only  attractive  in  itself, 
but  also  adds  immensely  to  the 
beauty  of  a  garden.  Unfortunately 
not  all  of  my  readers,  especially 
tbose  .in  towns,  possess  a  large 
enough  garden  spot  for  planting  a 
lawn.  Where  space  is  no  problem, 
the  ambition  of  every  amateur  gar¬ 
dener  is  to  possess  a  perfect  lawn. 
Failure  is  more  Often  due  to  lack  of 
attention  to  the  details  of 
maintenance  than  to  indifferent 
ground  preparation.  It  is  astonishing 
how  greatly  a  lawn  can  be  improved 
by  attending  to  such  -  details  as 
weeding,  the  use  of  plant  food  and 
regular  mowings. 

Small  quantities-  of  eitheT  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  ( gofrat  anon)  or 
urea,  thinly  spread  over  the  lawn. 


surface  once  or  twice,  during  the 
summer  season  and  a.2?3.  cm.  thick 
layer  of  sieved  compost  Jn  late 
autumn  should  be-  sufficient 
feeding.  During  long  dry  spells,: 
regular  watering  is  essential,.:  The 
finest  spray  over,  a  long  period  —  a 
whole  evening  at  least;—  is  more 
beneficial  than  large  quantities  of 
water  applied  in  a  few  minutes. 

Care  of  the  mowing  machine.  The 
lawn  mower  is  usually  the  most  of-: 
pensive  tool  in  a  garden,.,  and  yet. 
many  amateur  gardeners  give  it  the' 
least  care.  To  leave  a  mower  under 
the  nearest,  bush  or  .to  hide  it  in  « 
comer'  of  the  garden; -just  as.  it  is 
after  use,' and  to  leave  it  there  until : 
it  is  needed  :agavh,  is. the  sorwt  way-. 

,  to  min  it. 

Too  many  people  never  think  of 
cleaning  a  mower  after  ■  use, 
although  this  seldom  takes -more 
than  five  minutes. 

Routine  care  of  a  lawn  mower 
consists  simply  of  keeping  it  dean 
and  well-oiled  when  mowing  is 
finished  and  to  store  ft  .in  a  dry 
place.  Care  must  be  taken; to 
remove  all  gravel,  sticks,  and  ether 
rubbish  from  the-  grass  before 
starting  to  cut;  Otherwise  con¬ 
siderable  damage  may  be  done  to 
the  machine. 


exercise,  amateur  gardenu^g  fulfils 
deep  psychological  need  we  all  hav 
to  individualize-  our  surroundings. 
-  First-time  gardeners  will-  do-wej 
to  ■  start  with  easy-to-groi 
vegetables,  like  green  onions  (fror 
bulWetsj,  radishes  (from  seed)  an* 
lettuce  (from  plants).  If  you  wan 
strong,  frost-resisting  plants,,  yo 
should  set  out  all  seedlings  ax* 
seeds  not  -later  than  during  the  se 
cond  half  of  September.  Here  is 
list  of  vegetables  to  be  grow 
■  everywhere  in  early- 'autumn  fo 
harvests  in  late  autumn  or  winter 

.  •  Sow:  peas;  broad  beans,  gotatoe 
(tubers),  carrots,  spinach,  radishe 
of  all  kinds,  parley  (takes  a  Ion 
time '  to  germinate!)*  dkl, .  gar  Ik 
(cloves)  and  Jerusalem  artichoke 
also  known  as.  toplriambur  (tubers 
Plant:  cabbages,  beetroot,  kolrab 
celery,  globe  artichokes,  rimbar 
(stenKCuttings.  with  parts  of  root 
horseradish  (parts  of  fleshy  roots' 
lettuce,  endive*  leeks  and  straw  bet 
ries.  -  : 


Most  vegetables  and;  khche 
herbs,  can'  also  be  grown  in  cor 
tainers.  As  mentioned  so  often  i 
this  column,  you  don't  need  a  ret 
garden  to  grow  yoiir  favourit 
plants.  A  balcony,  patio  or  a  fit 
roof  will,  serve. ; 


Vegetables.  For  weeks  now,  there 
has  not  been  a  day  when  I  have,  not 
come  out  of  garden  without  two  ■ 
handfuls  of  fresh,  ripe  tomatoes, 
easily  grown  in  discarded  pickle 
tins.  I  hope  that  many  of  my  Teactecs  - 
followed  the  advice  given  here  and  ■ 
planted  vegetables  and  kitchen 
herbs  in  a  similar  way.  Besides  sav¬ 
ing  money  and  providing  essential 


It’s  worthwhile  to  see  and  to  Tear 
bow  impressive  ^  collection  of  easj 
to-grow  plants,  can  be  with  a  iittl 
bit  of  good  will  and  .imagination,  i 
classic  example  of  this,  can- be  sea 
on  the '  front 1  roof ^dver  ate 
entrance  to.  Ben  Gurion  AirportJ 
beautiful  “garden"  with  plenty  e 
most-  attractive'  evergreens  a4 
seasonal  flowers.  '  ] 


FATE,  or  the  accidents  of  Zionist 
history,  brought  me  into  close  con¬ 
tact  with  a  number  of  Catholic 
Lebanese  immigrants  in  the  United 
States  over  a  period  of  almost  10 
years  in  the  ’40s  and  ‘SOs.  I  say 
“Catholic"  because  they  included 
Melchhes  as  well  as  Maronites.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  how  the 
Melchites  regarded  the  Maronites 
as  the  more  important  factor,  seeing 
them  always  as  the  central  group  in 
Lebanon,  the  group  that  had  given 
the  country  its  special  character  and 
its  Christian  pride.* 

The  wise  and  saintly  Melchite 
teacher  with  whom  I  worked  told 
me  how  his  father  —  a  Lebanese 
priest  who  had  been  sent  to  serve  a 
church  in  Syria  —  once  took  his 
family  on  a  summer  excursion  to  the 
border  between  Syria  and  Lebanon. 
Standing  there,  he  pointed  to 
Lebanon  and  said,  “Children,  look 
harcLThat  is  the  land  whcrcaChris- 
tian  can.  be  free." 

My  friend  never  forgot  this,  and' 
his  desire  to  preserve  the  freedom 
of  Lebanon's  Christians  led  him  to 
enthusiastic  acceptance  of  the 
Zionist  idea.  The  Jewish  State 
would  be  the  guarantee  Tor 
Lebanon's  traditional  Christian 
centre.  He  was  a  teacher  of  Arabic 
and  found  that  some  of  his  Jewish 
students  simply  coukl  not  unders¬ 
tand  his  pro-Zionism  and  argued 
with  him. 

In  what  was  still  a  rather  poor  im¬ 
migrant  section  of  Brooklyn  (the 
section  where  Philip  Habib  was 
brought  up),  the  Maronite  and 
Melcbite  churches  were  the  focal 
points  of  the  community's  life.  Both 
the  community  and  the  churches 
have  since  moved  to  more  affluent 
sections  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  same 
process  has  doubtless  occurred  in 
other  cities  —  Detroit,  Boston,  Los 
Angeles  —  where  there  are  sizeable 


Lebanese  Christian 
friends  in  America 


By  SHULAMIT  NARIH 


Lebanese  groups.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  of  course  that  the 
Greek  Orthodox,  largely  from 
Syria,  were  sharply  differentiated 
from  the  Catholics:  ancient 
religious  distinctions  separated 
theni,  giving  the  Catholics,  a 
Western,  and  the  Orthodox  an 
Arab- Russian,  orientation^ 
WITHIN  the  churches  of  the 
Lebanese  immigrants  there  was 
mysteriously  beautiful  chanting 


9  if  .  Mcichite  teacher  and  the  Maroniti 

’  n  m  o T1  n  "iV  priest,  were  .so  excited-by -an  At 
/III  I  ft  Ij  I  CXI  I  Hodd  editorial  on  the.  opening  of  3 

-.  Ford  autorhobile  plant  in  Israel 
A  “FonL"  the  editor  emphasized, 

/I  WW%  A~H|  g*  O  more  than  an  industiy.  it  is  a  worH 
fall!  IpV  I  empire."  It  had  to  be  explained  ^ 

_  -  '  me  that  fe  was  rehlly  saying,  “See 

another,  power  .has  ;recognize| 
NARIH  Israel.  Lebanon  and  the  iminigranti 

- — . — - - - should,  tod."  ] 

■  ;■■*■;"  In  these  days  df  strug^e  for  tn 

Those  were  the  years  when  the  .  Lebanon  they  want  to  preserve 


Phalange  movement  was  first 
developing.  Among  the  emigrant^ 
my  Melchite  friend,  a  student  of 
history,  was  one  of  .{he  first  sup¬ 
porters  of  the.Phalangists^— he.saw 
their  armed  organization,  *tlike  your 
Hagan  a,”  as  a  sigh  that  the  ancient 
people  were  learning  to  come-  to- 
terms,  with  .modern  times  and 
political '  needs,  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  not  depend  on  great 


reminiscent  of  traditional  Jewish- -  09 we r support.  He  fejt.smmgjyj that 
cantillation.  My  father,  stubborn  f™ce  was  not  the  Tcliabit  friepd 
observant  and  learned  Jevfcthat  he  Lebanese  Christians  had  behead 
was.  went  to  hear  and  was  com-  her  to  be,  while  the  Vatican's  rather 


was,  went  to  hear  and  whs  com¬ 
pletely  conquered.  "Now  I  have 
learnt  something  about  what  the  Se¬ 
cond  Temple  must  have  been  Oke," 
he  said. 

The  sense  of  closeness  to  Jews 
was  very  real  in  the  minds  of  my. 
friends,  both  priests  and  laymen. 
They  literally  saw  us  as  cousins,  out 
of  the  same  ancient  family  in  the 
same  ancient  landscape.  For  them 
we  and  they  were  far  older  and 
wiser  than  the  new  breeds  of  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  Christians. 

I  was  often  reminded  of  Hiram, 
King  of  Tyre,  friend  of  David  and 
Solomon,  who  helped  in  the 
building  of  the  First  Temple. 
Indeed,  when  an  important  envoy 
—  the  First  from  the  Phalanges  — 
arrived  in  the  U.S.,  he  told  us  that  a 
colleague  of  his  in  Beirut  had  just 
named  his  twins  Hiram  and  David. 


chilly  indifference  astounded  .-die 
priests  in  the  group.  They  could  rely 
only  on  Israel  and  the  Phalanges. 


NOT  EVERY  little  shopkeeper,  fac¬ 
tory  worker  oz  clerk  in  ..the 
Lebanese  Catholic  .community 
thought  hi  historic- political  terms, 


American  Catholic  Lebanese  ai 
talking  openly/ But  for  many  yea! 
only  'the  .most  courageous  did  si 
the  rest  behaved  like  a  tim] 
_  minority  .within  an  Arab  M  oslei 
.  majority.  * 

Our  friend  the  priest  was  fearlo 
and  .  I  have  no  doubt:  that  he  ij 
fhienced  not  only  the  members  * 
his  own  little  church  in  H 
northeastern  American  city,  bi 
^hundreds  of  others  who  read  his  i 
-fibles  in  Al-Hoda  and  his  -letters  j 
Vhe  New  York  Times  and  ot1 
papers.  '  { 

The  priest  not -only  wrote  a? 
spoke,  he  also  acted.. He  becaio-' 
legend  by  refusing  to.  shake  £hc 
-Malik's*  hand  when  the  Leba1  •' 
diplomat  was  guest  of  honor  i 
dinner  of  die  emigrant  communu; 
Malik,,  who  was  then  taking  tjj 
Arab  line  at  the  United  Nations,  x 


but  they  all  loved  Lebanon  with  a  "  since  changed  his  views.  1  wish  i. 
passion  and  helped  to  support  .  priest,  prematurely: dead  and  burij 


schools,  churches  and  hospitals  in 
their  native  villages  and  towns. 

Their  leading  newspaper,  Al- 
HodaL  was  careful  not  to  antagonize 
the  newly  independent  Arab  states. 
But  underneath  his  cautious 
phraseology  - the  editor  remained  a- 
loyal  Lebanese  —  "lubnani  sadiq 
Afraid  to  speak  out  clearly,  .he; 
resorted  to  Unts  and  parables.  My 
Western-trained  mind  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  why  my  friends;  the 


in  Lebanon,  could  have  known  thq 
I  often  think  of  him  during  tl 
present-  struggle,  which-  he  foresa 
and  in  which  he  was- confident  tl 
Phalanges  would  play  a  crucial  r>^ 
Sheikh '.Pierre  Jemayel’s  son  beco^ 
•ing  Prerident-  of  Lebanon  woii 
have,  struck  him  and  his  friends  ] 
an-  event'  of  enormous  promis 
heralding  better  days  not  only  n 
Lebanon  but  abo  for  the  rest  of  q 
region!..  j 


PIYUTIM  —  an  evening  of  religion  and  wader 
ethnic  songs  ( Jerusalem  Khan,  September  8) 
with  The  Jerusalem  Sepbanfl  Croup,  led  by 
Mothe  Nissan:  an  ensemble  fron  Iraq,  headed  by 
Albert  Elias;  Musa  Berlin  and  colleagues  fa 
hassidir  nnsic:  YemeoUes,  led  by  Yehnda  Had¬ 
dad.  with  singer  Gila  Bashari;  a  Moroccan 
ensemble,  led  by  Anaham  Amzalag,  who  also 
prodocc-d  and  Introduced  the  programme. 


Impressive  mix 


interplay  of  darbuka.  uunbouriii 
and  Amzalag's  flute,  one  of  Westei 
make/  but  used*  for  imitation] 
arabesques  -  in  pure  oriental  stylj 


MUSIC  REVIEW  /  Yohanan  Boehm 


A  FASCINATING  glimpse  of 
Oriental  Jewish  traditions  was 
provided  by  five  ethnic  groups  in  a 
programme  selected  and  explained 
with  disarming  friendliness  by 
Avraham  Amzalag,  himself  a  com¬ 
poser,  versatile  flute-player,  and 
passionate  preserver  of  Oriental 
lore.  A  special  type  of  Sephardi 
cantillation  evolved  in  Jerusalem, 
unabashedly  incorporating  elements 
from  Western  sources,  was 
demonstrated  by  four  hazanim,  led 
by  Moshe  Nissan,  in  well-sung  un¬ 
ison.  Examples  from  iraq,  which  has 
a  rich  generations-old  musical 
repertoire,  were  accompanied  by 
the  darbuka  an  oriental  drum,  and  a 
recorder-like  flute. 

As  al wav's,  the  Yemenites  brought 


cheer  and  life  into  the  presenta¬ 
tions.  Yehuda  Haddad,  at  72, 
danced  like  a  young  boy  with  ex¬ 
uberant  virtuosity.  With  him  were 
another  dancer,  equally  mobile  in 
body  and  expression,  and  the 
customary  excellent  d rammer,  who 
performed  on  the  empty  petrol  tin. 
Yemenite  singer  Gila  Bashari  gave  a 
beautiful  demonstration  of  her 
voice  and  pleasant  personality,  sing¬ 
ing  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 


emotional  participation  made  their 
contribution  fall  quite  flat. 

.Moroccan  traditions  closed  the. 
evening  with  some  beautiful  plyutim 
(religious  poetry),  well  sung  to  the 


This  weIITconceived:  program rf 
was  a  positive  contribution  to 
Israel  Festival,  giving  an  honours 
place  anong  the  internationj 
presentations  to  the  Jewish  co^ 
n unities  reunited*  in  Israel  afh 
generations  of  dispersal  and  ciiltun 
divergence,  v 


YOHANAN  BOE 


This  display  of  joie  de  vivre  in  un¬ 
inhibited  extrovert  performance 


5  days/4  nights 


hurt  the  representatives  of  hassidic 
music  by  comparison.  Mussa  Berlin 
and  three  musicians  performed 
sones  and  dances  with  stony  faces 
and  seeming  disinterest.  The  last  of 


F/B  • 


*  Cairo  *Giza  >  Port  Said 


ENJOY  JERUSALEM 


8  Days/7  nights 


rr.joy  Tho  WncJ:m!i  Hu-c-l  vv:,.!i 
yr  ;i  Sdiihath  .ei^vator.  It  ;s  tijlly  mr  cc.r dJi.nnpr  r 
huiF:!  is  within  walk.u-j  d ; i t a r - o  or  :iio  0 •  i  C;‘v  -  -■ 
*:it-  center  of  Jerusnlern 


■  w;H/B  ■ 

♦Cairo  *  Luxor  ♦  Aswan 
♦  Por  t  Said  ♦Fayum  " 


ENJCY  OUR  SPECIAL  SEPTEMBER  RATES 


Per  person  in  double  room  with  breakfast 
Single  jn  double-  room  with  breakfast 
Child  up  to  12  years  in  parents  room,  with 
breakfast 

Half  board  supplement  per  person 

A(i  rates  include '  V.A.T  and  service  charge 

For  Israelis  only 


595  Shekel 
845  Shekel 


295  Shekel 
250  Shekel 


ONE  OF  A  KIND 


The  Windmill  Hotel  Jerusalem 
3  rvierrdcle  St.  Talbieh,  Jerusalem  Tel:  02/663111 
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Right  here  in  Israel.  In  the  heart  of  Tel  Aviv! 

Azorim  Company  has  again  joined  forces  with  Solel 
Boneh,  in  Israel's  most  unique,  exclusive  urban  hou¬ 
sing  complex.  Twenty  floors  of  apartments  of  various 
sizes  -  duplexes  and  penthouses  -  all  of  superior 
standard. 

Step  right  out  of  your  door,  into  Tel  Aviv's  entertain¬ 
ment  centre  -  The  Mann  Auditorium,  Habimah. 
cinemas,  the  luxury  department  stores,  lively 
Dizengoff  Street  -  all  within  walking  distance! 

When  you  come  home,  you  enter  a  safe  and  secure 
apartment.  Quiet,  privacy,  and  all  the  advantages  of  a 
high-rise  building  (the  lowest  residential  floor  is  eight 
stories  above  the  street).  A  spectacular  view  of  the 
entire  Tel  Aviv  area  stretches  out  before  you. 

THIS  IS  NOT  A  DREAM! 


Luxury  flats  with  living  room,  bedroom,  balcony  with 
view,  kitchen,  bathroom  and  utilities  balcony. 

Each  flat  has  two  entrances,  individual  room  air- 
conditioning.  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  ceramic  floor 
tiles  in  kitchen  and  bathroom,  self-contained  hot- 
water  system.  And  considerable  thought  has  been 
given  to  your  security. 

Options  available:  Health  club,  swimming  pool,  and 
parking  facilities. 

An  investment  for  those  who  recognize  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Details  and  registration:  Sales  office  in  Dizengoff 
Centre  and  the  Hamelech  David  Towers. 

45  David  Hamelech  Blvd..  Tel:  03-224103/4 
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:  Layout  of  a  typical  floor 


Solel  Boneh  LTD 
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On  a  hill  slope  facing  the  Knesset, 
the  Israel  Museum 
and  the  Jerusalem  hills  beyond 
the  exclusive  residential 
'  ^quarter  is  now  being  completed 
Apartments  of  4 ’2.  5  :  rooms 
in  high  rise  buildings. 


•  Sales  offices: 

Tomer  Jerusalem  I.td. 
Jerusalem.  2  Herbert  Samuel  St. 

Tel.  02-221440.  221271 


SWITZERLAND! 
Mintra  Trade  &  Investment 
Corporation  Ltd. 
21  Rue  du  Mont  Blanc. 
Geneva.  Tel.  323306 
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KIRYAT  ISAAC  WOLFSON 
JERUSALEM 


TWO-IN-ONE  CROSSWOIt 


CRYPTIC  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 


ISe  ihe  Name  diagram  for  either  the  Cryptic  or  the  Easy  pumle. 


I  A  nosy  siren?  (6) 

7  On- which  the  hen  fruit 
"grows* (X*  5)“ 


grows  MJ.  M 

R  -Supporters  welcome 
in  an  overheated 
situation?  (4l 

10  The  elm  possibly 
giving  overhead 

•  protection  (6) 

1 1  Do  such  eyebrows 
look  roguish?  (6) 

14  Unconscious  of  being 
a  bit  stout?  (3) 

1 1>  In  chipolaia  style?  (5) 

17  No  obvious  way  to 
make  water  soft  (4) 

19  Seat  on  many  a  vehicle 
f  51 

21  The  county  Ava's  in 
(5i 

22  A  pointed  sign  for 
ladies  (5) 

23  Restrain  a  young 
animal  outright  (4) 

26  \M1a1  the  rot  will  do 
when  tins  go  bad  out 
East  13.  2 1*- 

28  Its  in  the  transport 
business  1 3) 

2Q  Pull  a  girl  out  of  the 
wav  f6> 

30  Result  of  m>  rise  going 

astray  <t>j 

31  Nesters  in  the  hills  f41 

52  Irish  concoction  of 

rice  in  churned  milk 

ix  1 

3  3  He- men’s  way  to 
tanele  ib> 


n 

□ 

2 

□ 

3 

■ 

4 

■ 

5” 

wS 

■ 

7 

■ 

8 

9 

■ 

1 

rj 

12 

14 

■ 

15 

■ 

16 

r 

■ 

19 

20 

■ 

21 

■ 

22 

■ 

23 

24 

27 

■ 

■ 

28 

■ 

30 

■ 

■ 

■ 

31 

EASY  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

I  Inexperienced  (6) 

7  Endowed  with  genius 
(Si 

S  Flat  MJ 

10  Patterns  (6) 

11  Unit  of  weight  tb) 

14  Limb  i3i 

16  Thick  woollen  cloth 
l5> 

17  River  barriers  (4) 

19  Sandbank  1 5) 

21  Not  dirty  i5i 

22  Tier  1 5) 

23  Irish  county  Ml 
26  Once  more  (5) 

2S  Tune  (3) 

29  Flaw  1 6] 

30  Type  of  carpet  i&) 

31  Misfortunes  i4j 

32  Grassy  tract  18) 

33  Whole  161 


8  Ice  for  a  little  girl,  we 
hear  (4j 

9  Catch  some  linnets  (.') 

12  Preserve  in  metal,  if 
one  is  able  (3) 

13  It  may  put  the  patient 
out  (5) 

15  Bird  in  a  wet  suit?  (5) 

18  I  separate  the  wild 
deer  and  duck  1.5) 

19  On  which  to  work 

beaverishly?  (3)  • 

20  Sullivan's  vehicle  (3) 

2!  Business  worry  (7) 


DOWN 


22  Succeed  on  the  w  av  in 
13) 

23  Habit  made  specially 
for  a  client  (61 

24  Emplovs  us  two  wavs 

(4) 

25  Sonny? (6) 

26  Wash  in  some  ways 
badly  (5) 

27  Periods  of  payments 

(5) 

2S  Container  in  a  cabinet 
(3) 

30  Produce  bv  force?  (4) 


DOWN 

1  Made  mincemeat  ol 
Ifij 

2  Work  together  to  get 
the  vide  promoted  <4. 
2 1 

3  A  break  at  snooker? 

iAi 

4  Ancient  skill  in  bridge 

17) 

5  A  City's  water  con¬ 
tainers  (5i 

5  Consider  a  small  room 
(5) 


Yesterday's  Cryptic  Solution 

ACROSS  —I.  Cream.  6.  A-ttch.  9.  Leg-Horn.  10.  I-deal.  II. 
Score.  12.  Medea.  13.  Workman.  15.  Job.  17.  Asia.  18.  Salnle. 
Il».  Flail.  20.  Exhale.  22.  Bias.  24.  Rat.  25.  A-TT-ract.  26.  Slash. 
27,  Di*ot.  28.  MI-Ned.  29.  Federal.  30.  G-roan.  31.  Essen. 

DOWN. — 2.  Radios.  3.  Aias-Ka.  4.  Mel.  5.  Sheen(e).  6.  Ar¬ 
senal.  7,  Inca.  8.  Carroll  tl.  12.  Maple.  13.  Wafer.  14.  Right.  15. 
Julia.  16.  Beast.  18.  Si-X-th.  19.  Flatten.  21.  Xavier.  22.  Br-oil-s. 
23.  Accede.  25.  AS-hen.  26.  Sofa.  28.  Maetrevi. 

Yesterday's  Easy  Solution 

ACROSS.— 1.  Grand.  6.  Psalm.  9.  Airport.  10.  Slump.  II. 
Earth  12.  KiUv.  13.  Evening.  15.  Lea.  17.  Berg.  IS.  Sneers.  19. 
Avoid.  20.  Endure.  22.  Grid.  24.  Die.  25.  Revenge.  26.  Meres. 
27.  Spies.  28.  Lemon.  29.  Siopper.  30.  Crass.  31.  Taper. 


Soothed  1 6) 
Sweetheart,'  ffri 
Gains  M) 

Frugai  i  ~f 
Felor.y  (5i 
Bordered  1 5  :■ 

Ty  pe  of  cheese  i-i» 
Deciduous  tree  1 5 » 
Boring  tool  (5 ; 
Untidy  1 5 1 
Diaphanous  1 5 1 
Proverb  f  5 » 

Cunning  (3> 

Peddle  (5) 

C.ili$  Oil'  r  r 

Falsehood  1 3* 

Grain  (M 

Cultural  pursuits  »4) 
Decorative  161 
Skili'ui  1 5 1 
Burning  1 5 < 

Be  poorly  i5.< 

Broad  Mi 


DOWN.— 2.  Relive.  3.  Naming.  4.  Dip.  5.  Spring.  6.  Pretend. 
7.  Stay.  S.  Letter.  12.  Knave.  13.  Ebbed.  14.  Erode.  15.  Learn. 
16.  Aside.  IS.  Sites.  19.  Arrest.  21.  Nipper.  22.  Genera.  23. 
Ignore.  25.  Reaps.  26.  Mess.'  28.  Let. 


Solutions  to 
today's  puzzle 
tomorrow 


.—TELt  VISION 


fcUL  Oil  OWL: 

5.35  English  6  8.50  Geography  7-9  9J0 
English  5  1005  Math  4  |0  30  Regf  and 
Dodh  1100  Spoken  Arabic  11.15 
Math.Geaiaeirv  ft  11.30  Malh/Geometry 
5  11.45  English  7  12.05  English  8  12  JO 
Literature  9-12  13.05  High-School  Science 
15.00  Everyman's  Unhenity  16.00  Han¬ 
dicrafts  Ift.lOThe  Ration  Boys  16.40 The 
World  end  I  fpars  t»o)  17.00  A  New  Even¬ 
ing  —  live  magazine 
CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

I ".30  3.  a.  jtj  _  Blessings  for  the  New 

Year 

1S.00  Romeo  and  Juliet  —  pan  two  of  an 
v  -art  adaptation  of  Shakespeare's  classic 
l«  2n-  Harold  LJpyd  —  comic  excerpts 
from  Harold  Lloyd's  films 
ARABK'-LWGL’AGE  programmes: 

18.30  News  roundup 

19  00  Sports 

19.27  Programme  Trailer 

19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  ai 
20.00  wtin  a  news  roundup 

20  03  Ladies  Man.  Comedy  senes  about  a 
man  who  works  or.  die  editorial  staff  of  a 
women’s  journal.  Stamng  Lawrence  Press¬ 
man  and  Louise  Sore! 


2M.JU  mat's  Hollywood.  Series  about  the 
movie  industry  .  Pari  6:  The  Zanucks 

20.55  Stop  —  weekly  road  flfdv  comer 
21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 

21.30  Second  Look  —  news  commenub'y 
and  analysis  featuring  a  BBC  Panorama 
programme  about  Iraqi  President  Saddam 
Hussein 

22.20  Fair  Stood  the  Wind  for  France. 
Pan  three  of  a  4-pan  BBC  dramatization 
of  H.E.  Bates'  love  story  set  ,n  Occupied 
France.  Stamng  David  Beames  and 
Cecile  Paoli 

23. 15  7Tiis  Is  TTie  Time  —  Ram  Evron’s in¬ 
terview  and  entertainment  hour 

23.55  News 


JORDAN  TV  (unofficial)-. 

17.50  Canocms  18.00  French  Hour  18.25 
IJTV  3)  Little  House  on  the  Prairie  19.00 
News  in  French  i9.30  News  in  Hebrew 
20.00  News  in  Arabic  20.30  George  and 
Mildred  21.10  Play  of  the  Week  2100 
News  in  English  22.15  Love  Boat 


ON  THE  AIR 


6.11  Musical  Clock 

7.07  (stereo);  Morning  Melodies 

B.Q5  (stereo):  Hummel:  Introduction. 


Theme  Vjrjiuns.  fj-  T-jrrpr:  Aid 
Orchestra  (Maunc:  \r.drs..  Pcuissc 
Co'certo for  2  Puros »Eder-Tiru-  West 
Swiss  Orchc«.-j.  Sergiu  Ccrv  y  .vai 
Tele  mane.  Oicrtu-s 

9  ns  isiereoi  8e;:hj.en  O-mte:  for 
Piano  and  Wind  Icwrjr^rts.  op  16. 
Haydn:  Symphony  :r,  E-.'ic;  MsjorN'o.  45. 
Farewell  (Bath  Fcsfai.  Mcnahir- 
10.05  Mattir.u.  A  3aac-e'.  of  Flowers 

I  Prague  Choir.  Caezn  Ph:;h2rn:cin:zi 

I I  05  Sephardi  sw  igs 

11.1?  Elemsnurv  School  Broad.-aMs 

1  !.?T-  Education  :'cr  \!1 

12.05  isiereo)  Ilona  Vinzse.  piano  — 

works  b>  Mozat.  Brah— .;.  De  rai'.z  ytd 

Alotin 

1 3.05  TchaikovsSv  Overture  and 
Mazurka:  W’ofil-  Maya.  Cr:res:rj  Sketch 
(Rodan).  Handel  Largo  ’A  eberr.  5 
Pieces  iBoulezi:  Glinka.  Oriental  Dances 
>Svctlar.ovi: Giiboa.  Se*cr.  Impro'.wtiOns 
on  a  Theme  b;  Paul  3c*-Haim 
14  10  Children's  pn-framms 
15.30  World  of  Science 
15.55  Notes  on  a  Ns*  Book 
1&.05  (s lereci  Classic  a  Rsq-r*i» 

17.35  Programme:  lor  Gii.-n 
20  05  Everyman's  University 

20.35  The  i-vraei  Festival  —  The  Vermeer 
Siring  Quartet.  USA  urn  .-ms  v.o->.s  by 
Haydn.  Bartek  ar.d  Mendelssohn 

22.36  Reflections  cn  die  Pettier,  of  the 
Week  by  Prof.  Yesba>aha  Leibowuz 
23.00  (stereo >:  Light  Classical  Music 
00.15  (stereo).  Night  Musk 


-  w,  -:-  ;,!'0T.a; 
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Branches  in  Ethiopia  and  Iran  had  to  close 


ORT  has  big  plans  for  its 
Jlem  engineering  school 


ttnhOTereiai  tonrism  dfy mdoted 

Sharir  promises  boardwalk, 
garden^  fbr  Dead:Sea  shore 


>°r 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  ORT  School  of  Engineering 
in  Jerusalem  this  week  dedicates  the 
second  stage  of  its  school  complex, 
which  will  enable  it  to  increase  its' 
full-time  student  body  from  1,000  to 
about  1,500  by  1985.  It  will  now  also 
be  possible  to  add  new  subjects, 
such  as  nuclear  technology  and 
robotics. 

'  To  mark  the  dedication,  die  ORT 
World  Executive  with  members 
from  over  21  countries  will  hold 
meetings  in  Jerusalem  today  and 
tomorrow. 

World  ORT  president  MK  Chaim 
Herzog  and  other  ORT  officials 
yesterday  met  with  reporters  at  the 
engineering  school  on  the  Hebrew 
University's  Givat  Ram  campus  to 
explain  the  importance  of  the 
school’s  expansion. 

Herzog  noted  that  the  trend 
throughout  the  western  world  was 
towards  expanding  vocational 
education  on  the  post-secondary 
level  by  building  two-year  colleaes 
to  train  advanced  technicians  and 
practical  engineers.  The  Jerusalem 


school  today  has  850  highschool  stu¬ 
dents  and  several  dozen  practical 
engineering  students  in  a  pre-army 
course.  It  expects  to  be-able  to  grant 
academic  degrees  in  the  future. 

In  reviewing  ORT  activities 
around  the  world,  Herzog  said  that 
of  the  organization’s  S80  million  an¬ 
nual  budget,  half  goes  to  fund  the  94 
vocational  schools  in  Israel,  in 
which  48,500  pupils  will  study  this 
year.  He  noted  with  regret  that.dur- 
ing  the  past  year  ORT  was  forced  to 
close  Us  school  in  Ethiopia.  The 
ORT  school  in  Teheran  operated 
for  awhile  under  the  MChomeini 
regime,  he  said,  but  ORT  had  to 
withdraw  its  sponsorship  about  two 
years  ago. 

Herzog  criticized  the  country’s 
universities  for  giviag  minimal 
academic  credit  for  the  two-year, 
practical  engineering  course,  for 
practical  engineers  who  wished  to 
get  a  full  engineering  degree  at  a 
later  time.  This  policy  has  forced 
many  young  men  in  this  category  to 
go  abroad  to  study,  he  said,  where 
most,  of  their  previous  studies  are 
recognized. 


By  HAIM- SHAPIRO.  -  .  r. 

-  Jenisalem  Post  Reporter  ;. 

The  Dead  Sea  region,  which 
presently  has  some  SOOTiotel  rooms, 
could  easily  use  -jive  times;. that: 
number,  Touri&m  Minister 
Avraham  Sharir  said- during  a  .-tour 
of  the  area  week.  ’ 

He  noted  that  the  area*1  which  en¬ 
joys  the  highest  annual  hotel  no-' 
cupancy  rate  in  the'  country. (fiff.per 
cent),  is  this  year  to. -receive -about 
.one  third  of  the  entire,  tourism  ' 
development  budget.  Until  now," 
most  of  th'e  ft/hds  spent  there  have  :• 
been  for  necessary  bjit  unimpressive 
aspects  of  infrastructure,  such  tts. 
sewage;  But'  this  year  the  arca' 
around  Em  -Ueke^:^ '-and . -Hamm  ' 
Zohar.-along  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Dead  Sea,,  will  be  the-  focus  of 
work  that  -  includes '  a  .boardwalk, 
gardens,  lighting  and  a  shopping, 
and  entertainment  centre.  : 


The  ministry,  working  through 
the  Dead  Sea  Development  Cor- 


poraiion  and  the  Health  ..Resorts- 
'  Authority,  will  st  ress  the  arro  as  a 
’  spo’f  for^  thc  healthy,;  including 
:  beauty;  care.  Sharir  indicated;  he. web; 
not  concerned  that,  a  large- pari  of 
“the  present’  clientele  at  •  the  Dead' 
Scar-cohssts  of  Is  raclis  and  exp  ress-f 
1  ed^ confidence  that  -  visitori  from 
•  Europe  would  flock  id,  the'  area.  ‘  1 
:  *?-At  present,  about  5Q0  additional 
./.hotel .-rooms ,  are.  being  biult.  The, 
tourism  master-plah"  feff  the  region/ 
!  ’  Which  'Included  development  of 
•Kalia  in  the  north  and  Nahai  Heyer 
...in  the  ceatre,  envisage  wine :40,QQ0; 

hoter  rooms,:  but,  the  minister  said,' 

'  these -'plans  arc  still  in  the  drawiag/ 
V  board1  stage!,  Arabs :  Lotan,  bead  cf 
.  the  Government  Tourist1  Develop-^ 
ment  Corporationr' indicafed  ^  that  ,; 
the  .tourism  ^  ministry  is  now- 
neg ot i  ati  n g '  with  ’  t h e .  hous i n g‘ 
mirastry  to-erifect  dwien>Dgs  for  hotel,' 
.  workers  at  the  Dead  Sea  kself.  This  ' 

.  would  .be  the  first  .step  in  erecting  a 
controversial'  toUnsm^dty  "at  thet 
-Dead  Sea.  -  -r  ■  :  j'  f 


Trade  wiftt  Efeypt  keying  low  profile 


Hadera  power  unit  on  line  next  week 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  —  The  second  of  four 
generating  plants  at  the  new  Hadera 
power  station  is  due  to  become 
operational  this  week,  the  Electric 
Corporation's  board  of  directors 
was  told  last  Thursday. 

Until  alt  the  snags  are  ironed  out, 
the  new  unit  will  run  on  oil  for  the 
first  few  weeks  before  switching  to 
coal,  a  spokesman  said. 

The  first  coal-fired  unit  at 
Hadera.  which  has  been  operating 
for  about  12  months,  has  a  max¬ 


imum  output  of  up  to  350 
megawatts.  The  new  plant  will  have 
a  similar  output. 

“When  the  second  unit  moves 
over  to  coal,  it  will  mean  that  about 
one  third  of  the  country's  electricity 
will  come  from  coal-fired 
generators,"  the  spokesman  said. 

The  switchover  to  coal  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  save  the  country  millions 
of  dollars.  The  coal-fired  generator 
costs  £120,000  a  day  less  to  run  than 
one  run  on  oil. 

The  board  was  told  that  coal  is 
now  being  unloaded  at  Hadera* 
wharf  at  the  rate  of  6,000  tons  a  day. 


CAIRO  (UPI).  —  Israeli-Egyptian. 
trade  dipped  io  “a  very,  low  profile” 
but  was  riot  frozen  completely  fol¬ 
lowing  Israel's  invasion  of  Lebanon 
last  Tune,  Israeli  Embassy  officials 
said  here  yesterday.  - 

Egyptian  oil  exports  tri  Israel,- . 
however,  have  not  been  affected, 
and  the- Cairo  government  is-, 
honouring  the  oil  supply^  agree  merit  . 
it  concluded  after  signing  the  peace  . . 
treaty  in  1979,  they  said,  com¬ 
menting  on  reports  that  -Egypt  has  • 
stopped  all  trade  with  Israel.  V  ' 
Egyptian  officials,  declined,  pom-  " 
ment  beyond  raying  that  trading 
with  Israel  has  been  slack  from  the. 
start  and  that  this,  was  part  or  the  ,. 
general  “go-slow" .  Egyptian  ap-  .. 
proach  to  post-treaty  normalization  =' 
of  relations. 


The  Egyptians  said '  that,  .pay.*:, 
cholbgical  fartors  aparL  the  slow, 

;  iwnna^tkm-  -Cairo’s  part  has  . 
been  largely  motiviite'd  by  Israel's! 
“discouraging**  policies,  hr  regard,  to4 
the  Palestinian; issue..'  '-  .  r 


SsSIFB 


'  The  "embassy"  mTormaiils  rioted 
.  that.  Israeli  .exports  to  ;  Egypt, 
throughout  1980  and  1981  totalled: 
about  S20  million,"  oil  of  it  in  deals 
.  with  the  private  sector.  -  -  ■  ' 

•  They  said  they-had  no  figures- for. 
the  first  8  months  of  this  year,  but 
the  volume  appears  to  have  drpp-, 
ped  from  the  poor  level  of  'the 
:  preceding  2  years.  r  , 

rYop  can  say  that  trade  presently 
is  marked,  by  a  yerjf  tow  pcofile," 
"  brie  embassy  official  said,  is 

not  at  a  compTete  standstill.”  •:  -  . 


Mexico  clamps  on  more  monetary  controls 


riT3T  ij 


MEXICO  CITY  (AP).  —  The 
government  clamped  new  monetary 
controls  on  the  nation's  economy 
Friday,  regulating  the  entry  and -exit 
of  the  Mexican  peso  in  a  move  that 
could  halt  international  trading  in 
the  weakened  currency. 

A  Commerce  Department  an¬ 
nouncement  said  pesos  can  no 
longer  leave  the  country  and  can 


only  enter  in  quantities  of  5,000 
pesos  or  less  per  person.  A  long  list 
of  silver,  gold  and  jewelry  items  also 
can  no  longer  enter  or  leave  the 
country  without  government  ap¬ 
proval. 

Silver  handicraft  items  in  limited 
quantities  are  exempt  in  the  new 
ruling,  which  is  to  remain  in  effect 
until  die  end  of  1983. 
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Nlhiccs  in  ihi»  feature  are  charged  at  IS92.00  per  line  including  VAT:  insertion  every  day  costs 
151.794  00  including  VAT.  per  month.  Copy  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  and  all 
recognised  advertising  agents. 


Jerusalem 

MISEL'MS 

Israel  Museum.  Exhibitions:  Permanent  Ccrf- 
lectiorrof  Judaica.  An  and  Archaeology;  Old 
Gods  and  Voung  Heroes,  Pearl  man  Collection 
of  Ma>a  Ceramica’:  Patents.  Israeli  products; 
Toss  and  Games  of  the  Ancient  World 
i  Rockefeller  Museum};  Colour  (Paley  Centre, 
next  (o  Rockefeller):  Touch,  children's  exhibi¬ 
tion:  Here  and  Now;  Large  Exhibition  of 
Israeli  an  (fron  14.9):  James  Turrell.  Two 
Spaces  (From  12.9).  Special  Exhibit:  Islamic 
Armour  i  Rockefeller  Museum);  Special  Ex- 
hiHn  Gifts  to  Eliahu  Dobbin  Pavilion  for  Ao- 
ciem  Glass.  Special  Exhibit:  Throne  Legs  Cast 
in  Bronze,  from  Samaria.  fith-4th  cent.  B.CJE.; 
Special  Exhibit.  Igael  Tumarkin,  DeHniuon  of 
an  Olive  Tree,  environmental  assemblage 
sculpture:  Special  Exhibit:  Torah  Arts  Curtain, 
Germany  1725  (from  1 4.9);  Special  Exhibit: 
New  Shekel  Coin  and  Ancient  Jewish 
Prntniype. 

\i.Mtin<>  Hours:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At  11: 
Guided  tour  in  English.  3.30:  Guided  tour  of 
the  Archaeology  galleries  in  English.  3.30: 
F3m.  "Peier  Pan”  (Walt  Disney  classic). 


American  Mizrachi  Women.  Free  Morning 
lours  —  8  Alkalai  Street.  Jerusalem.  TcL  69- 
9222. 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FIRST  AID 


Tel  Avi? 

MUSEUMS 

Td  Arir  Mnsevn.  Elxlnbitums:  Jubilee  Exhibi¬ 
tions  (1932-1982).  The  Twenties  in  Israeli  Art; 
Masters  of  Modern  Art:  Gty  and  Art,  the 
Berlin  Secession  at  the  Turn  of  the  Century; 
Dizengoff  House,  the  early  years  of  Tel  Aviv 
Museum. 

Vbitiag  Hams:  Sat.  10-2;  ?-|0.  Sun-Thur.  10- 
10.  Fri.  dosed.  Rosh  Hashana  (18.9)  dosed; 
19.9;  7-10. 

Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion:  Sun.-Thur.  9-1:  5- 
8.  Sal.  10-L  Fri.  closed.  Rosh  Hashana  (18, 
19.9)  closed. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
American  Mizrachi  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  —  Tel  Aviv.  Tel.  220187.  243106. 
W1ZO:  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv. 
232939:  Jenitahsm,  226060:  Haifa.  89531.  ■ 

PIONEER  WOMEN  —  NA-AMAT.  Mortiing 
tours.  Call  for  reservations:  Tel  Aviv.  256096. 


Jerusalem:  Asher,  Kiryat  Yovel  Industrial 
Centre,  4)584).  Balsam.  Salah  Eddin,  272315: 
Sbu'afat,  Sbu'afat  Road,  810108.  Dar  Bdawa, 
Herod's  Gate.  282058.. 

Td  Aviv:  Concept,  9Gliksberg,  490020.  Kttpat' 
Holim  a  alii,  7  Amsterdam.  22SI42. 
ridioji:  Netanya.  U  Herd.  22842. 

Haifa:  Yavnc.  7  Ibn  Sina.  666156.  .  ..  -  •  - 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


CONDUCTED  TOURS 
H4DASSAH  —  Guided  tour  of  all  installa¬ 
tions  *  Hourly  lours  at  Kiryat  Hadassah  and 
Hadmsoh  Mt.  Scopus.  •  Information,  reserva¬ 
tions-  02-4(6333.  02-426271. 

Hebrew  University: 

1.  Tour?  in  English  at  9  and  1 1  in.  from  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building.  Givat  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  9  and  28 

2.  Mount  Scopus  lours  II  a.m.  from  the 
Brjnfman  Reception  Centre,  Sherman. 
Building  Buses  9  and  28  to  last  stop.  Further 
details:  Tel.  02-SS2S19. 

Emunah  —  World  Rel.  Zionist  Women.  26  Ben 
Moimon.  Visit  our  projects:  Call  02-662466. 
h?063);  03-788942.  708440. 


Haifa 

What’s  on  in  Haifa,  ffial  M-&40840. 


Jemdems  Bikur  HoEm  (pediatrics),  Hadas¬ 
sah  E:K.  (internal,  surgery,'  'orthopedics. . 
E.N.T.).  Mis*av  Ladach  (obstetrics),  -Sjbaare 
Zedefc  (ophthalmotogy).  ' 

Td  AyHi  Rokah (pediairic*),  lohilov (internal, 
surgery).  . 

Netanya:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  utternai,- 
pedi^riev  gynecology). 

Mbfw  Ladach:  Open  tine  4-6  p:in.  every 
Monday  answers  10  obstetrics,  gynecological, 
sterility,  sexual  futtetianing,  and  family  plann¬ 
ing  problems.  TeL  02-633356. 


,Magcn  David  Adorn  first  aid  centres  are  open 
from  .8  pan.  -to' 7  a.ht  Emergency- home-calls  : 
by  dodon  at  fixed  rales.  Sick  Fund  nienrhers  - 
should  nvijuire  about  rebate.  •  V" 
.Phone  numbers:  Jeruafem,  Tei  Aviv,  HtftL  — . . 

'  101  i  - Dan  Region  (Ramot  Gan,  Baei  'Brak,  . 
Glvaiayim)  —  78II1I.-  .  .  .•  7 ■ 

Asbdod-2222  -  *  Nazareth  54333 .  , 

'  Ashketbn  23333  _  Netanya  23333 
Bat  Yam  585555/6*  '  Petal,  Tifcva  9)2333 
Becrshcba  78333  Rehovot  054-51333 
Elm  7233J  ;  -  Rishan  LeZion  942333 

Hadera  22333  .  u  •;  Safed  30333  .  •  *  • 
-Holoit '803 1 3V4  '  Tfterias  201 1 1  '  :  . 

Nahariya  923333 


ir-z  '■  I-. 

=f 

^  o:  Gfi-r^a.T 
requ 


Rape  Crisis  Cenire(24,bouri),  rpr  heiPS^!1  1 
234819.  Tel  Aviv;  04-8879  L  Haifa.  02-810110.  - 
Jerusalem. 


i  1 3“ 
v  ~  - 

•f*^Raner:  -  . 
Sr _ 


"ins"  —  Rental  .IJeafth  Fast  Aid/.Td.:  - 
Jerusalem  66991 1/2.  Td  Aviv  253311.  Haifa  \ 
533888,  Becrshcba  32!  1 1,  Netanya  35316.  - 1 


POLICE 


‘  Char! 

.L^SSsj  .  ^ 


Kebovot 

T3k  Wcizmann  Insdnte.  Grounds  open  to 
public  rrom  8.00  a.m.  to  3.30  p.m.  Visitors  in¬ 
vited  to  see  audio-visual  programme  on  In¬ 
stitute's  research  activities,  shown  regularly  at 
11.00  a.m.  and  3.15  p.m.  Friday  11.00  a.m.  an- 


FLIGHTS 


Toors  of  the  Weimxfifl  Haase  every  half  hour 
from  10.00  to  3J0  p.m..  Sunday  to  Thursday. 
Nominal  Tee  Tor  admission  to  Wesmann 
House. 

No  visits  on  Saturdays  and  holidays. 


24-HOUR  FLIGHT  .  . 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Cafl  03-972484 
(multi-tine) 

ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE)  ' 
03-295555  (20  Uses)  * 


Dial -100.  in  most,  parts. of  the  country.  In 
Tiberias  diai_924444,  Kiryat  Shruma  40444.  , 


KEEP  YOUR  EYES  OPEN! 


REPORT  SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 


Second  Programme 
6.12  Gymnastics 
6.22  .Agricultural  Broadcasts 
6.35  Editorial  Review 
6.54  Green  Light  —  driven'  corner 
7.00  This  Morning  —  news  magazine 
S.05  Ail  Shades  of  the  Network  —  morn¬ 
ing  magazine 
12.05  A  Hole  in  the  Net 
I ?.00  Midday  —  music,  news  commentary 

14.10  in  a  Minor  Tone  —  with  Ehud 
Manor 

1 6. 10  From  Here  to  There  —  immigration 
matters 

»7.10  Magazine 

P.25  Of  People  and  Places 

15  05  Religion  Magazine 

18.47  3, hje  Reading  —  Plains  102:14-29 

19.00  Today  —  people  and  events  in  the 

news 

20.10  Sabbath  songs 

22.05  Literary  Magazine  (repeat) 

23.05  The  Second  Half  —  women's 
magazine 


14.05  Two  Hours  —  music,  theatre,  art 
and  cinema  reviews,  interviews  and  anec¬ 
dotes 

16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon 

17.05  IDF  Evening  Newsreel 

18.05  Army  and  Defence  Magazine 

19.05  Musk  Magazine 

20.05  Israeli  Rock 

21.00  Mahal  Newsreel 

21 JS  University  on  the  Air  (repeat) 

22.05  Popular  songs 

23.05  Musical  Favourite 

00.05  Midnight  Newsreel 

00.15  Night  Birds  —  soap,  chat  with  Erez 

Tol 


•Peter  PM  3  JO:  Cinema  Owe:  Breaker 
Morant  7, 9.15 


EASY  HEBREW  BROADCASTS 
First  programme:  News  daily  ut  6.54  n,m. 
(Saturday  7.04)  News  and  features  daily  at 
5.35  p.m. 


Army 

6  0S  Morning  Sounds 

6  JO  University,  on  the  Air  —  Prof.  Perry 

Kreitzer  lectures  on  Endocrinology 

7.07  “707”  —  Alex  Ansky  review*  die 

tnoremg  papers 

8.05  IDF  Morning  Newsreel 

905  Right  Now 

11.05  Musical  Requests  —  with  Shira 
.  Gera 

12.05  Israeli  Summer  —  with  EM  Yisradi 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4,7,9 

Eden:  Undernose;  Edison :  FbM  of  the 
Professional:  Kflr:  Rocky  III  at 
4,  7.  9;  Mitchell:  Four  Friends  4, 


6.45,  9:  OrgM:  Lovers'  NeM;  Orion:  The 
Amateur:  Oraa:  Honky  Took  Freeway: 
Ron:  Sharkey's  Machine:  .Semnjterr- 
Wooden  Shoes  8.1 5;  Bfatyencs  Ha'hma. 


TEL  AVIV  4 J0,  7.15,  9J0 

ADenby:  Ragtime  6.30, 9.15:  Ben- Yehuda :  '■ 

On  Goklen  Pond;  Owi  1:. Jungle  Book  -*■ 

4 J0-.6J0:  Reds  S.I5;  Cbes 2:  Jungie  Book 
8.30, ;10  2H'r  Reds.4.IC;Ow  *  RmMon- 
day  in  October  4.40.  7.25.  9.40:  Chen-4: 
Straw  Dogs  10.30.  1 30.  4.25,  7:05) .955:  - 
Chen  5:  Atlantic  City.  U.SA.  4^5, 7, 9 2Si . . 
Guema  One:  The  Californian;  CMmi'-h';; 
Two:  Only  When  1  Lautfi:  Dek^j.lOughl. , 
to  be  m  Pictures  7115.  9.3ft'  Dmebti 
Death  .Wish  Candleshoe  WO*. . 

rilm,  midnight;  Esther:  Sharkey?!' 

.  Machine:  Cal:  Shoot  ibe  MoonMmrioni  ■ 
Four  Friends  5.  7. 1 5. 9.30;  Hod:  Body  and  " 
Sou);  Lev  J:- La  . Bourn  T-3H'  4,30,’ 7.1  V>  i 
9.30:  Lm  U:  Lola  IJQ.  4.30.  7.15,  9.30;  t 
Lfmor:  Blazing  Saddles;  Maxim:  'W«t  .' 
Side  Story  4,  6.45.  9JQ;  TVlagr&bi:  Rocky  r.‘. 
•Ill:  Orly:  Undertime;-  JParlw-Monty'  -•-. 

.  Python  10..  12,  2.  4,.  7. 15,  .  9 JO:  .  Fern.  -/  - 
Queue  Up  (Hease;-Shatafrfht(ice-of-dn^>-' ^ 
Gty-  5.45.  9.15^'Statfio:  Porky's:  -TcheWa  . 

.  Raggedy  Man?  Tri  AriVj  Qijo  Vat&  tf,  ,9L:  t " ' 
-  Td  AwrMnsew:  From  Moo  toMozortfi 
Zafdn:  ■‘Tates ."of  OrtffnaryJiyf»dnc3s:'  “ " 
Tanttc:  Foul  Play  7.ISt  Whose  Life  «  itV* .... 
Anyway"  930  "  '  •: ,i  “ '  -  "  ’ 


Leon; Color:  North. by  Northwest  10. 2.  6;  . 
The  Yakuza!  2^4;  S'.Xercn  OrrJlardcrt  of 
the  Lon --Ark. 4,. ;6 JO,- 9;  Moriah:-  lady  > 
ChaUcrky*  Loyer  6.45,9;  Grab:  Chariots, 
of  4=3it Orton:  BeUa^iO,.  2,  4.  PjiOrti'--. 
Lena  6.45, 9,  Peer: Rocky  II;  Ron:  Under*, 
’noserShavRr  Padre  'Padrone  6.49,  DfCtr 
Boum  4 JO;  OtwpMhc^e:  fcfn  Uomo  dfc 
BrucTare  7;'7V  Sunt  man’  9."30  ^ 


RAM  AT  CAN 

,;Athb»:  ,  Shopt  the  .Mdoij.'7;.9.30;  Jungle, 
(tank' Lily;  On  GoMen  Pond  7.15. 9J0j 
<G»as:R^Unw6J(L9.f5:  Ordea:  Uotter-. 
nose  7.25;  9.30;  fUmat  Gad:  .Death  Wish: 
-TLat  7.W,'  9i30;.'-Hir  HramcesMi:  The 


Efger  Sanction  9"-'. ' 

'  to..' ...  ' 


HERZUVA-"  ‘ ;  r'  T 
TOertfe  Bfldy^andSotd  7.15.  9.15 


PET/kH  T1KVA  . 

‘S&stoo) r’  The  Great 'Cfaue  4.  .7,  9. 15.  7  : 


NETANYA.' 

Esther :  Undemosc_7,  9.15 


Hoioa:.  .  ?.  . .:  •  -• ;  ... ..  ;i„ 

MigdJ-  Eye  for  an  Eye  4.30,'  7.15.  9 JO;. 

■  biiny-  SouUiem  Contfbrf- A3(L  7.15, 9  JEL 1 


HAIFA  VW6.  9  -1" ?;■* 

Amnd:  Rocky  Horror  Piet  urc  Show6.45, 

'-9:'  AmpHriwaBrer Ariiny: -Thc'.jf 
•  Border :  \Oxbx» :  WcshrCbre tPapn:. f 


-Ramat  hasharon 

Soil:  Rocky  Horror  Ptata.e  Show  7.|3; . 

•  The  Wdma^Ncxt  Door.9.30 

:HOD  HASHARON:  -.  .  .  / 

"BWaki-Wteij-FiBdia^ treasure;'.  Fmds-V- 

fWcretf  745j.Pw^i,f^Orebes5«.9jq.^.j..;1 
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*  Kibbutz  industries  seen  as 
%  ‘more  or  less  marking  time’ 


By  MACABp:  DEAN  ;  . 

TE L  A VI  V.  "t—  •  The  kibbutz  in¬ 
dustries  constitute  “a  sort  of  eariy  ' 
warnififc  system”  for  the  hardships  . 
which  will  soon  affee;  the  entire  iit 
dustrial  setup  hi  the  cpuntiy.  CK- 
deon  Dudai.cootdinatoroFlhe  Kib¬ 
butz  Industry  Association,  told  die  - 
press  here  yesterday.J'Srnce  many 
of  oar  350  plants  are.  small,  they  are  ' 
much  more  sensitive  to  developing 
events  Wan  large  factories,  in  die  ‘ 
city,1"  he  added.  -  ■  -v 

During-  -  the-.  last  .:  three  -  years, 
"real”  growth  in  production  has 
bisen  oSy  one 'per  cent;  exports 
each  quarter  hover around  the 
S50m.  mark;  investments  have 
dropped  to  the  same  growth 
level  as  productoibn,  and  investment 
are  much  more  costly,-,  he  said.  - 
The  number  ..of,  workers  ha* 
remained  stable  iny these  three  years 
at  13,300.  During1 -'Ass ’period-  we 
have  closed  down  20  pLants  entIrdy 
or  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  • 
new  production  lines,  while  we  have 
opened  only  35  hew  ones.  The 
closure  rate  of  plants  is  higher  than  ~ 
it  was  a  few  years  ago;  the  rate  of 
opening  new  plants  is  down,  Dudai 
emphasized. 


-"In  fact.”  he  said,  "we  are  more 
.  ‘.or  less  marking  time,  and  this  means 

=  we.are  actually  retreating.”. 

-The.  solution,  he  added,  is  to 
adopt  the  Japanese  method.  There 
the  government  for  the  past  ten 
.  years  has  steadily  pumped  money 
into.,  the  economy  in  new 
technologies,  especially  robotics, 

‘  and  in .  R  &  D. 

:  The  "situation  in  Israel,  he  said, 

.  has  been  one  of  steadily  shrinking 
government  help.  However,  he 
made  it  plain  that  the  government 
had  not  singled  out  the  kibbutz  in¬ 
dustries  for  special  treatment,  and 
that  the  entire  industrial  setup  bad 
suffered. 

The  Kibbutz  Industry  Association 
was  doing  its  best  to  follow  the 
.  "Japanese,  line,**  even  without  suf¬ 
ficient  government  help. 

‘  "For  example,  it  - had  already 
moved  into  robotics.  ... 

The  exhibition  of  the  association 
at  the  Tel  Aviv  Fairgrounds,  which, 
closes  this  Wednesday,  will  today 
play  host  to  a  group  of  250  buyers 
from  Lebanon;  another  300  buyers 
from  abroad  have  already  visited 
■the  show. . 


INFLSHIPPING 


W.T.F.  WORLDWIDE  doorfttoor  shipments, 
personal  effects,  all  sizes.  Packing,  insurance 
and  storage.  Consolidated  containers  with 
special  discounts.  TeL  03-282764. 

OCEAN  COMPANY  Ltd.  Expert  reliable 
movers  with  35  years'  experience.  Professional 
packing  and  shipping  worldwide.  Special  rues 
to  UJLA_  South  Africa,  U.K.  Operating  ail 
over  Israel.  Best  insurance  rates  on  the 
marker.  TeL  Haifa  04-523227  (3  lines).  Tel 
Aviv  03-296125,  03-299582  (evenings  03- 
4S3032). 


VEHICLES 
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MOTOROLA  ISRAEL  Limited  Required, 
excellent  EngEsh  typist:  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
desirable.  Working  hours:  1-6  pm  Please 
phone  03339973  .  eat.-  263/306. 


INNOCENT!  9tL  passport  to  passport,  J98CL 
lOOOec.  TeL  054-59537. 


Jerusalem  - — 
RAMAT  DANYA 
Urgent  Safe— r  ■ 
due  to  bereavement. 

Beautiful  spacious  apartment, 
famished  or  unfurnished.  With 
excellent  buQt-in  cupboards.  4 Vi 
rooms,  large  L-shaped  lounge, 
double  conveniences,  balcony, 
splendid  views.  Seventh  floor, 
lift  Access  also  2  flights  from 
street.  Parking  facilities.  Phone 
anytime,  02-413451. 


ACTIVE 


-.Wanted1'.' 

lo  run  business  affairs 
abroad  and  in  Israel 

CapabfBty  ot  conversation 
In  English  or  Gorman  a  must 

Investment  required: 

.  r,$  rsd.ooo  . 

For  appointment  only,  please 
call  03-257952-  between 
730-9.30  p.m./ 


TOURISTS  ARE  INVITED- 
TO  AN  EVENING  OF 
QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
on  all  aspects  of  living 
and  hanking  In  Israel 
Tonight.  Monday.  September  13. 
1S82  at  3  pjn. 

-  at  the  Plaza.  Hotel. 
Jerusalem 

.  Refreshments 
Sponsored  by 

•  Taur'Va'aMi  WZJ0.  AUreh 
end  Absorption  Dept- 
B  Ben  Yehuda  St.  Jerusalem. 

TeL  02-6392  61 


[MGM^LEUMI 

LE-BRAELBJVL 

del  Centre.  Jerusalem 


Chartered  Accountant 

Qualified  in  South  Afiica  with  contacts  in  Johannesburg. 

Available  for  work  and/or  business. 

;  • -TeL  03-268574,  03-611585.  P^O-B.  34040,  Tel  Aviv. 


New  York  Stock  Exchange 


1JBWYORK.  —  The  stock  market 
riEpveredsomcwhM  in  Jaxczrading 
M .  Frklfty,  but  fia ashed  sharply 


tThe  Dow  Jones  Industrial 
Average  was off.  about  as.  points,  h 
had  teen  (town  as  much  as  12  points 
during  the  scssion.  For  the  week  the 
average  was  off  over  IS  points,  die 
first  weekly  drop,  in  over  a  month. 

Over  1.000  issues  were  down 
while  under  500  wie  up.  Vobitne 
totaled  about  72  fflifGon  shares  vs. 
73,090,000  shares  on  Thursday. 

Analysts  blame  Friday’s  pullback 
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TEL  AVIV.  The  prospect  of  eariy 
elections  was  We  wed  as  a  highly 
positive  development  by  the  in¬ 
vesting  community.  In  the  wake  of 
the  news  yesterday  there  was  heavy- 
demand  for  shares  and  all  sectors  of 
trading  responded  with  handsome 
gains.  Rises  of  up  to  K>  per  cent 
were  visible,  particularly  among  in¬ 
dustrials  and  investment  company 
issues. 

Part  of  the  excitement  continues 
to  locus  on  the  new  issue  market. 
Yesterday  there  were  a  number  of 
faces  which  traded  for  the  first  lime 
on  the  stock  exchange.  In  the  com¬ 
mercial  bank  sector  the  shares  of 
the  North  American  Bank  debuted 
successfully  as  both  the  IS  1.0  and 
IS5.0  stocks  were  established  as 
“buyers  only.”  In  view  of  the  mas¬ 
sive  demand,  which  totalled  more 
than  IS40  million,  (he  shares  were 


Election  news  is  spur  to  shares 


established  20  per  cent  over  their  is¬ 
sue  price. 

Spectronix  also  debuted  yester¬ 
day  and  posted  20  per  cent  gains  in 
the  aftermath  of  ‘‘buyers  only" 
.situations.  Another  newcomer. 
Tagil.  came  through  with  the  same 
20  per  cent  gain. 

Della-Galil  Industries  announced 
the  results  of  its  public  issue  with  an 
allocation  of  9.35  per  cent.  Today 
registration  closes  for  the  Galil 
Technologies  issue. 

Last  week  the  public  was  able  to 
put  up  no  less  than  15]  billion  in 
orders  for  the  new-  issues.  One 
observer,  reacting  to  criticism  b> 
Minister  without  Portfolio  Yitzhak 
Moda'i  of  the  easy  profits  on  the  ex- 


CLASSIFIEDS 

appearing  bn  Mondays.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

.MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS1 74.40  for  8  words,  each  additional 
word  IS2T  80  FRIDAY  end  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS220.80  for  8  words: 
each  additional  word  IS27.S0:  AB  rates  include  VAT.- DEADLINES  at  our  offices.  Jerusalem 
Mondey/Wednesdey  —  10  sjn.  previous  day.  Friday  —  5  p.m.  on  Wednesday  Tel  Aviv  and 
Haifa:  12  noon.  2  days  before  publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
(see  masthead  on  bade  page),  end  ag  recognized  advertising  agencies. 

mmmmmmmimmmm  enov,Sh  t^*,.  Cl„t,, 

'  DWELLINGS  ■■■  Accoontanls-STERUNG Agency: 03-906169. 
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SSSb  rSStdKi  W.T.F  WORLDWIDE  do«ydoor  shipments. 

Xiao*,*  rA  AAj,im  persona)  effects,  all  sires.  Packing,  insurance 

*•*  *  and  storage.  Consolidated  containers  with 

NORTH  TEL  AVIY_  apartment  rentals-  special  discounts.  TeL  03-282764. 

CO.IJ..  ipMiilBE  INTT1F-I$KAEL  03-  —  ^  &pm  — 

-  —  :s  ,ir----I1L,,rl.rsiri.-j  rf- - 1  jl- • _  moveis  with  35  years'  experience.  Professional 

iroiicuru  *  packing  and  shipping  worldwide.  Special  rues 

, , ,  r-r  to  U.SJL.  South  Africa,  U.K.  Operating  all 

_____  _ _  .  .  _ ,  -  over  brad.  Best  insurance  rates  oo  the 

W  ceau^2'  market.  Tel.  HaiTa  CM-523227  (3  lines).  Tel 

beating,  TeL  OZ-2Z753?.  Aviv  (fc.2%125,  03-299582  (evenings  03- 

“  netanya  4SM32> 

SSaJf’SL.-ffi  £S  £££  VEHICLES 

terms.  (B3-2S290,  after  hows  052-78811. 

tnmocentj  90.  paapon  to  pawpon,  im 

INSURANCE  *<W^TeL054^5T^ 

hKi^«!iiiitiiiifliHiiiiiinwfflii»i»uui8mHiifiHiiat .  . 

BEFORE  RENEWING  car  dr  household  in-  .  JerUSaiem  - 

vorancc.  phone '  GOSHEN.  Tree  in  T>  AIUT  AT  TkATVTVA 

Entfisli.  Tel.  03-717611.  .  rlAilaAl  L/iilvxxl 

{iMiimuiumuQuriHiiui>>ieKiuiHia!iuiumt»ain)iB  Urgeilt  ■ 

-PERSONAL 

due  to  bereavement,  j 

’SSSSr"  Boautifiil  spacious  apartment, 
TOURIST!  Don-1  he  foody  m  Tel  Avw.  C-D  fynugbed  or  unfurnished.  With 

SITUATION  VACANT  I  double  coaveniences,  balcony,  I 
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Commercial  Banks  &  Bankboldlog 

EDS  prf  —  •  —  —  — 

®B  r  29S2  +10  -r .3  3G3.3 

K>B  B  r  2982  +10  +  -3  ■  13 

IDB  prf  A  8900  +20  +  .2  J 

IDE  op  7  7510  n.r.  -  7.2 

IDB  op  10  4430  +16  +.3  25.7 

Union  r  1935  +15  +.g  590.8 

Union  op  4  r  _  _  _  _ 

Union  C*p  7  2560  +  30  +1.1  5.7 

Discount  r  3842  +  30  +.8  38.4 

Discount  A  r  394^  +3q  +  g  &7  4 

Discount  op  1  4 >30  +40  +.8  SI 

Discount  B  212  n.c.  -  227.4 

Mizrahi  r  1203  +7  +.5  1,496.0 

Mizrahi  b  1298  x7  +>8  M >5 

Mizrahi  op  3  S70fl  n.e.  _  7 

Mtzrani  op  10  «200  +40  +1.9  7.7 

Mirrahl  sc  •»  r  4135  n  c  _  _  _ 

Mizraiii  s-'  7  r  3555  +53  '  +i.g  5.0 

Mizrahi  sc  9  233+4  +1.7  684.6 

Maritime  0.1  r  _  __ 

Maritime  0.5  r  _j 

Maritime  op  1  _  _ 


mainly  on  profit-taking.  They  also 
said  that  some  investors  stayed  on 
(tie  sidelines  because  of  concern 
.  about  the  money  supply  figures, 
.  while  others-  are  worried  about  the 
international  economic  oudook. 

'  The  nation's  basic  money  supply 
Ml  -rose  to  a  seasonally-adjured 
average  of  457.1  billion  in  the  week 
ended  September  I  from  a  revised 
-  S4 56.2b.  toe  previous  week. 

ctovwwitary  crariepr  VW—  FHsdw—tBC. 
Mantws  New  Ytrt  Sect*  Ewnsnge 
■nw*  fcCowowxfity  Portfaflo  Msusaniwit 
TOO  MM  BC^  NY,  NY  Ttf.  Otn-27Z-a&*795 

Own  -5S  +1* 

Procter  Gam.  93?*  — 

Sears  22^ 

.  Std  Oil  Ca.  30S  — S 

Texaco  S9\  —  •- 

Upton  Carb.  50 

United  Tech.  « U  — \ 

US  Steel  .  19U  — 

Weatlngbouae  32**  — 

Wool  Worth  19!»  -• —  ' 

Gold  Fix  483  —13 

Asa  Ltd.  Ml,  — 

Hozneetake  M.  33  ■>.  + '» 

ISRAEL  SHARES  IN  NY 

.  Amer  IsJPsper'.  10  *1 

Alliance  7^  — 

hlrphann  ’  m  3T« 

Bar  Lvrtsd  -  -  13**  — 

Ksctat  M>;.  28=, 

ElroaPfd.  15*; 

IDBOrd.  :  2 

IDB  PM.  .  22*  33=4 

Loner  Ind.  ~ 
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Teva  •  -  :  .  io*i 
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Zur  r 

801 

+  12 

+  1.6 

197.3 

Zur  b 

— 

_ 

Zur  op  l 

1281 

n.c. 

_ 

58.4 

Zur  op  2 

585 

IJ.C. 

_ 

38.3 

Zlftn  Hold.  1  0 

7S0 

n.c. 

_ 

229. 5 

Zion  Hold.  5.0 

369 

+24 

+7.0 

1.170.2 

Caltfi  Zohar  I 

540 

+ 15 

■e  9.1 

IT  i.2 

Calc!  Zohar  5 

320 

+  25 

+8.5 

170.6 

Galci  Zohrtr  op  I 

360 

-20 

t7.1 

115.0 

Commercial  Services  &  Utilities 


Hapoalim  prf  b 

3450 

— 220 

— 8.5 

Hapoalim  r 

2459 

+7 

+  .3 

HapoaJim  b 

2459 

+7 

+  .3 

Hapoalim  op  4  r 

17200 

n.c. 

— 

Hapoalim  op  a  r 

14450 

n.c. 

— 

Hapoalim  op  7  r 

8245 

n.c. 

— 

Hapoalim  op  12 

3625 

n.c. 

— 

Hapoalim  sc  6  r 

5450 

— 

— 

Hapoalim  sc  8  r 

3750 

n.c. 

— 

General  A 

4130 

+2S 

+.6 

General  op  6 

7727 

+20 

+  .3 

General  sc  4  r 

4971 

—30 

—.6 

General  a>-  £  r 

1234 

+80 

+6.9 

Lcumi 

1830 

+5 

.  +.3 

Leuml  cp  *  r 

6»b0 

+40 

+  .6 

Leumi  op  12 

2520 

+20 

+.8 

Leu  mi  bo  9  r 

882 

..  +4 

+.5 

Leu mi  ac  It 

244 

+1 

+  .4 

OHH  r 

2050 

n.c. 

— 

OHH  b 

— 

— 

— 

Danol  1.0 

1133 

— £1 

—4.3 

E'anot  5.0 

iiu 

—20 

—2.6 

Dano;  op  1 

£13 

-27 

—5.0 

Dano:  op  2 

235 

n.c. 

— 

FIBI l  r 

— 

— 

— 

FBI  r 

1196 

+25 

+2.1 

Mortgage  Banks 

Ad. ini m  0.1  16<7 

Gen  Mtge  r  1W5 

Gen  Mlg-e  b  UK 

Gen  Mtgv  op  117  2451 
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Carmel  oo  A  15K 
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Dev  t  Mtge  r  725 
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Financing  Institutions 

Shilton  r  371 
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Insurance 
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Hassrieh  op  4799 

Phoenix  o.i  r  2100 

Phoenix  0.5  r  1300 

Ycrdonia  0.1  r  2195 

Ynrdenia  0.5  r  ’05S 

Yardenin  op  1  777 

Mcnora  1  1252 

Menora  3  980 

Sahar  r  4300 

Sahnr  b  '  — 

Securitas  r  2045 


mn  ifYinQiY  pn 

AMERICAN  tSHAEL  RANK  ITD  |S:- 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

104*2 

Friday’s  foreign  exchange  rales 
Bgainst  the  Israel  Shekel  for 
O.S.  dollar  transactions  under  S3 43 00 
and  transactions  of  other  currencies 
under  die  equivalent  of  S500. 

Selling  Buying 


a.o.l  — 
—10.0  1.220.3 


+2.8  61A 


Delek  r 

2450 

+  90 

+3.8 

>5.2 

Delek  b 

2550 

TOP 

+  J  2 

1.2 

Delek  db  2 

_ 

■ _ 

_ 

Hare!  1 

449 

—13 

—2.6 

2”.0 

Hard  5 

338 

—  19 

— 5.3 

100.6 

Hare/  op  Z 

7S3 

-2S 

— 5.4 

•  ,  ^ 

Hard  op  2 

294 

n.c. 

_ 

7B.1 

Dun  Holds  1.0 

616 

-‘-29 

b.c.l 

_ 

Dan  Hotels  5.0 

525 

+  15 

+2.9 

►.7  5 

Cold  Store  0.1  r 

39500 

+  54PP 

+10.0 

.8 

Cold  Store  l.C*  r 

19960 

+1460 

+7.9 

26.7 

Isr  Electric  r 

_ 

_ 

Lighterage  3.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

Lighterage  0.5  r 

326C0 

-iroo 

+3.2 

77.7 

Lighterage  op 

— 

- 

- 

— 

Tela  1 

61S 

+1 

+.2 

523.6 

TetJ  5 

595 

n.c. 

_ 

522.8 

TiM.;  op 

350 

n.c. 

_ 

1.509.2 

Magor 

1363 

n.c. 

11.8 

Msgcr  0.5 

715 

n.c. 

— ‘ 

103.2 

Ma?ar  op  1 

1155 

n.c. 

— 

6.3 

.NJkuv  I.C 

«3 

-IS 

+2.1 

147.4 

Nlkuv  R.0 

«0 

+  30 

+5.0 

270.4 

Nikuv  00  1 

526 

+11 

+2.1 

84.6 

Ctirv’ort.’  Hold. 

2245 

+60 

+2.7 

25.3 

Consort  op 

2070 

+  10 

+  .5 

14.5 

Riipae  0.1  r 

3222 

— 3CS 

—10  0 

27.4 

Rapnc-  0.5  r 

1066 

— 40 

-4.0 

185.9 

Rapac  op  2 

750 

—101 

—11.9 

101.0 

Supcrso]  A 

2000 

+10 

+.5 

15.1 

Supersol  B 

1240 

+63 

+5.9 

423.7 

Supcrsol  op  B 

914 

+*9 

b.0.1 

— 

Land  Development  Build! -ig, 

Citrus 

Oren  1 

127S 

-48 

+2.9 

153.8 

Orcn  op  1 

1145 

+95 

+3.0 

121.1 

Afctirim  r 

1171 

+02 

+4.6 

264.4 

Azorim  op  C 

2055 

+95 

+4.8 

25.6 

Azorim  on  D 
Azorim  inv. 

9S7 

+  79 

+8.6 

91.4 

45T 

+42 

+10.1 

1.005.5 

Africa  Isr  0.1  r 

10000 

n.c. 

— 

5.7 

Africa  Isr  1.0  r 

7910 

+23C- 

+3.0 

9.7 

Africa  op  2 

7800 

+  100 

+  1.3 

4.8 

Artedan  0.1 

2031 

+  -7 

+1.3 

151-9 

Arlcdan  0.5 

1228 

+17 

+1.4 

392.3 

Arledan  op  A 

.  1712 

+38 

+2.3 

207.1 

Da rad  r 

627 

+  41 

+  7.0 

133.1 

Darad  5 

321 

n-c. 

— 

253.4 

Da  rad  op  1 

2100 

+40 

+  1.9 

20.0 

Darad  op  2 

.134. 

.  +15 

+3.1 

163.0 

ILDCr  .  — 

■  T79fi  ■ 

+  1.8 

144.8 

1LDC  b 

2780’  ! 

i 

— 

— 

ILDC  op  A  r 

2710 

n.c. 

— 

4.8 

ILDC  oo  B  r 

S450 

r..c. 

— 

3.6 

ILDC  op  6 

2255 

n.c. 

— 

4.1 

iLDC  db  4  r 

6306 

n.a. 

— 

5  1 

HLB  Realtv  0.1  r 

1048 

—12 

—1.1 

18J.5 

HLB  Realty  0  5  r 

567 

+18 

+3.3 

1.214.4 

Sol  el  Boneh  prf  A 

59300 

n.c. 

— 

5.5 

Modut  Beton 

1555 

+55 

+  3.7 

ISO. 5 

Prep  4c  Bldg  r 

310*) 

+100 

+3.3 

38.0 

Prop  St  Bldg  C 

3950 

n.e. 

— 

1.1 

Bay  side  0.1  r 

2500 

+60 

+  J.J 

10.2 

Baysride  0.3  r 

1439 

+  24 

+  1.6 

13.4 

Bay  side  ep  B 

115*) 

+  50 

+4.5 

4.1 

Ispro  r 

900 

+  40 

+4.7 

559.8 

Ispro  up  3 

2BS0 

n.c. 

— 

17.4 

Isr  as  r 

693 

—5 

—.1 

334.0 

Isras.op  l 

487 

-16 

—3.2 

172.1 

Isralom 

869 

+  *4 

+7.0 

623.2 

Cohen  Dev. 

902 

+40 

+5.2 

265.5 

Cohen  Pev.  op  l . 

683 

n.c. 

— 

128.4 

M.T.M.  1 

1300 

+  40 

+3.2 

53.1 

M.T.M.  5 

830 

n.e. 

— 

162.0 

M  T  M.  op  1 

670 

n.c. 

— 

48. 5 

Mehadrin  r 

7800 

+295 

+  3.9 

2.7 

ICF  r 

4-149 

+  149 

+  3.5 

2.6 

Neol  Aviv 

5380 

—259 

—4.6 

5.C 

Pri  Or  r 

2301 

+200 

+9.5 

79.5 

Pri  Or  op 

1S00 

+101 

+5.9 

21.8 

Caesarea  0.1 

2220 

+70 

+3.3 

20.1 

Caesarea  0.5 

900 

+57 

+0.8 

105.7 

Caesarea  Op  2 

1665 

+40 

+2.5 

62.0 

Giesarca.  op  3 

560 

n  C. 

— 

69.0 

Rassco  prf  r 

44500 

n.c. 

— 

7.6 

Rassco  r 

43000 

—  1503 

—3.4 

10.1 

Industrials 

Urdan  0.1  r 

3153 

•  +314 

+10.0 

31.6 

Urdan  0.5  r 

2600 

n.c. 

— 

3.8 

Urdan  op  2  r 

3509 

+20 

+  .6 

1.0 

Elbli  3.0  r 

10001 

+800 

+8.7 

49.6 

Alliance 

— 

n.c. 

— 

— 

Alaska  Sport  1.0 

984 

+60 

+  6.5 

78.4 

Alaska  Sport  5  0 

600 

+10 

+  1.7 

50.6 

Alaska  Sport  op  1 

736 

+20 

+2.6 

26.4 

Elco  0.1 

5161 

+160 

+5.3 

290.0 

Elco  0.25  r 

12S0 

n.c. 

— 

197-2 

Elco  e.25  b 

1445 

n.c. 

— 

16.6 

Elco  op  B 

1148 

n.e. 

— 

211.0 

Elco  db  1 

2733 

+240 

+9.6 

3.7 

Te!  Aviv' 
Stock  Exchange 

By  JOSEPH  MQRGENSTERX 

ch.iniv.  pointed  c-ut  that  the  ex¬ 
change  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the 
most  efficisr.i  instruments  ui  the 
fight  against  inflation  in  view  cf  the 
amounts  of  m«:ne>  il  absorbs 
through  new  issues. 

.Trading  was  aci've.  as  share  and 
consenihle  debenture  iracing  total¬ 
led  jusl  under  !S650m.  Bond  trading 
continued  to  reflect  stability  at  Jusl 
under  the  I S i ‘kim .  level. 

The  strength  of  yesterday's 


r.3  Alkol 
"J_  Alkvl  Op  I 
j  4  Etcctr.i  O.i  r 
i  j  El"cir.i  o.5  r 
i’5  Eioc'.r?.  .jn  " 
Elrvn  3 

Arp.imin  prf  r 
\i,  Arpaiaaq  prf  b 

jjj  Argaman  r 
Argair.-v.  b 
Ala  F.  l.o 
A*. a  C  o.i 
T;.dii-  3,-Ion  1.0 
--  Tadir  5.0 

—  Tadir  Boron  op  l 
•0  GoMfrosi  I  -i 

*.6  Goldfrozi  5 
--  Gi-ldfrnt  cp 
'-1  Ga!  Ind 

—  Gal  Ind  1 
'  3  G.»J  I rA  5 

■8  Dnbcfc  r  rf  r 
L'ubck  rrf  '• 

—  FcrtiHn-r*  r  0.1 
F-'i-.ili.'-rs  0.5 

'-1  rsli.il: 

—  Poilak  l 
Poliak  op 

-6  Cd.-lff  r 

-s  Cables  b 

--  H.iUhof  i.C 

•®  Huotl-'i  5.0 

■2  H:i:eh->r  op  2 

■3  Vr.nlc  t 

-J  j  Vi:.:igi- 

®  Hi  kit  1.0 
A  Zikil  5.3 
-.  7.il:ii  op  A 

•p  Hill!.!  Ch-n>  F. 

“o  Tt  v.i  r 
Tec.ib 
I,  Tcv.i  ..p 
Teva  op  "J 
T-Y.1  lib  .s 
Tempo  i.o 
.  TViripu  5S 

"j  Tempt-  op  i 

Tempo  vp  7 
^  tYam.-bi:-  s*.  i-rt 

T romnstycm  a.F 
"J  Tromwccst  op  1 
-7  Ynmar  1.0 

.  Ynmar  5.u 

■'  Zion  Cabins  1.0 
■*  Zicn  Cables  5.0 
",  Zion  Cables  op  l 
Clal  Ind.  Elcctr. 
■J  Lodz i  a  3.1  r 

L*idzia  0.1  r 
l  Mo-dni  Ind 

„  V.'ollm.in 

“  Waif ir. an  .V0 

.P 

Z  Mold:  B  r 
V-  Calil  ln-1  1.0 
f  Galil  !q-i  3.'.i 
j  Man  t.n 
i  Man  5.0 

4  Zifca  1 

5  Zika  5 

Zlkci  i  tp  1 

,  Dead  Sc->.  r 
p  AlPVt  r 
j  MaqUtUc  0.1 
Maqucur  0.5 
Maqueue  np  A 
J  ASS  is 
„  Assis  tin  1 
'.  Folrovhcm  r 
0  Nechuabtan  0.1 

,  Nci'hiLsbtan  0  5 
Neehushl.m  c-p  1 
Z  -S.sr.u  1 
Z  Sr.nnS 
j  Elite  r 

0  -wn(1  r 
s  Arap  op  1 
Pu:gal  y.I  r 
g  Polg-at  0.1  r 
c  Polygon  r 
.  Pecker  Sice! 
g  Pecker  Siee!  op  A 
.  Cyclone  l 
„  Cy-cSnnc  5 
'  Cvd'ine  op 
0  King  1 
King  S 
.  Kmjr  op  i 
1  Kill  J.O 

ran  o 

6  Rim  0.1  r 
g  P.i  m  0.  i  r 

0  Schoclierina 
a  5e  hoc  Merino  op  A 
_  She.-ncn  pci  r 
4  T.A.T.  J.O 
6  T.A.T  j.C 
4  T.A.T.  op  1 
0  Taya 
n  Taya  op  t 

6  Taal  B  r 

p  Fruiarom  Ft 

7  Lachish  1 


market  could  be  judged  by  the  24  is¬ 
sues  which  were  “buyers  only”  in 
addition  lo  the  63  securities  which 
jumped  by  margins  or  more  than 
five  per  cent. 

Along  the  way  the  General  Share 
Index  was  up  by  1.3  per  cent,  lo  a 
new  high  of  242.24. 

Commercial  bank  shares  moved 
up  moderately.  The  only  untoward 
happeni  ne  occurred  when  the 
Darrot  shares  fell  by  as  much  as  4.3 
per  cent. 

There  were  some  sparkling  gains 
in  lhe  insurance  group.  The  Aiyeh 
rights  traded  yesterday  and  were 
ahead  by  25  per  cent  over  their 
calculated  price.  The  Ary  eh  shares 
themselves  were  established  as 


“buyers  only.”  Recently  debuted 
Menora  came  through  with  a  13.6 
per  cent  jump,  to  1,252.  Zion  5.0, 
reacting  to  strong  buying  demand, 
was  ahead  by  seven  per  cent, 

industrials  were  slightly  volatile, 
with  the  majority  of  the  issues  mov¬ 
ing  higher. 

Investment  issues  were  sharply 
ahead  on  the  session.  HapoaJim 
Investments  (b)  came  through -with 
a  JO  per  cent  jump.  Clai  Trade  also 
was  ahead  by  10  per  cent,  but  the  C 
option  was  even  better,  with  a  13.3 
per  cent  advance.  Clal  Israel  was  a 
full  10  per  cent  gainer.  The  Pama 
shares,  both  0.1  and  0.5,  were  es¬ 
tablished  as  “buyers  only”  for  toe 
second  consecutive  session.  The 
company  will  later  this  week  come 
to  the  market  with  a  new  financing 
issue.  Piryon  was  a  20  per  cent 
gainer. 


Cl o*l a jt  ChMiK*  To  Volume 
prior  change  !  $1,000 


515 

n.c. 

_ 

203.1 

102 

-*■2 

-*-.5 

161. S 

3709 

+140 

+3.9 

15.3 

1670 

tSO 

+5.0 

103.2 

1500 

+65 

+4.5 

89.1 

14459 

+689 

b.o.l 

_ 

2630  * 

n.c. 

— 

17.7 

2624 

+  170 

+6.9 

29.2 

717 

—8 

—1.1 

225.2 

095 

+  11 

+  1.9 

1.692.1 

1274 

+60 

+4.9 

117.5 

596 

+28 

+  4.9 

208.1 

1015 

+60 

+6.3 

46.9 

753 

+5 

+1.3 

327.2 

351 

+6 

-*-1.6 

175,9 

343 

n.c. 

— 

94.6 

410 

+  14 

+3.5 

130.1 

1035 

+  50 

+8.9 

254.3 

M0 

+22 

+4.5 

191.1 

1950 

-*-100 

+5.4 

62.1 

Holding  Companies 

1948  — 2  —.1 

1994  — 6  —.3 

2278  +6  +.3 

2045  n.C.  — 

3600  +68  +1.9 

3277  +65  +2.0 

2000  n.c.  — 

4280  — 9  —.2 

6446  — 354  8.0.1 

982  +47  b.0A 

750  +39  +5.5 

4245  +15  +.1 

4300  +50  +1.2 


Lachish  5 
L-ichish  op 
Taro  Pharm. 

Investment  & 

Unico  r 
Unlt-o  b 
EDS  devel.  r 
£DB  dci-el.  op  1 
Incoba 
..Elgar  r 
Elgar  b 
EMwn  r 
Ellern  b 
Amissiir  pref 
AmLssar  opt 
Afik  l.o 
Afik  5.0 
Contra!  Trade 
Inv  Paz  r 
Inv  Paz  b 
Wq  Ifson  0.1 
Will  (son  1.0  r 
Wolfaon  l.o  b 
Ampa  r 
Disc  inv  r 
Disc  Inv  b 
[Jluc  Inv  opt  D 
Discount  op.  E 
Disc  Inv  deb  135 
HapoaJim  tnv  r 
Hapoalim  tnv  b 
Lcumi  Inv 
Jordan  Explo  A  r 
Jordan  Explo  opt 
Jordan  Explo  opt 


Mizrahi  Inv  r  6200 

Mizrahi  Inv  b  6200 

Mizrahi  Inv  deb  122  173.0  — 

Mizrahi  deb  124  215 

Clal  Trade  1018 

Clal  7Yade  op  B  2735 

Clal  Trade  op  C  794 

Export  Inv  r  11900 

Export  Inv  b  11847 

Koor  prf  85300  +. 

Cliti  Re  r  346 

Clal  Re  opt  C  860 

Clftl  np  D  297 

Clal  Israel  2255  H 

Clal  Inds  1865 

Clal  Inds  Opt  B  3378  H 

Landed)  0.1  928 

Landoco  0.5  618 

Sonar  Hold  1.0  geo 

Snhar  Hold  5.0  655 

Sahar  Hold  opt  1  463 

Oz  Inv  B  0.1  3380  H 

On  Inv  B  0.5  911 

Oz  Inv  op  1  3085  H 

Os  Inv  op  2  792 

Pama  ‘  -  ”  ••  554 

P.mja  0.5  397 

Piryon  935 

Fuel  &  Exploration 

Delek  Explo  1  465 

Delek  Explo  2  326 

Delek  Explo  op  1  275 

Oil  Explo  Paz  1406 

Oil  Explo  op.  2  1214 

Fedoil  r  <1X4  ■ 

N.  American  Oil  1  404 

N.  American  Oil  5  305 

N  Amor.  Oil  op  265 

Naphta  r  19000  - 

Lapidot  r  — 

Lapidot  b  — 

New  Listings 

Hadar  op  1  350 

Taya  op  2.  379 

N.  American  1  600 

N.  American  5  600 

Contract.  Centre  5  360 

Arvch  rights  474 

Aryeh  op  B  698 

Haxsneh  op  3  1067 

Specironix  1  624 

Spectronix  5  624 

Tag-al  1  210 

Tagal  3  210 

These  stock  prices  are  unofficial. 

Most  active  stocks 


CImIik-  Change 
prirr 

% 

change 

Volume 

181.000 

631 

+25. 

+4.1 

127.7 

538 

+44 

+8.9 

Sl.B 

800 

+82 

+11.4 

208.8 

+286  +10.0 
+70  +6.0 


+60 

+1.0 

_ 

—10.0 

—5.5 

108.3 

n.c. 

— 

10.1 

+93 

+10.1 

750.8 

n.c. 

— 

17.6 

+93 

+13.3 

158.0 

n.c. 

— 

2.7 

n.c. 

— 

1.0 

+1000 

+1.2 

A 

+10 

+3.0 

578.1 

n.c. 

— 

18.4 

+10 

+3.5 

103.B 

+205 

+10.0 

442.4 

+25 

+1.4 

553.3 

+200 

+6.3 

53.1 

+32 

+3.6 

279.1 

+18 

+3.0 

314.1 

+5 

+  .5 

61.7 

—15 

—2.2. 

60.8 

n.c. 

_ 

198.2 

+260 

+8.3 

152.1 

—1 

-a 

84.0 

+125 

+4.2 

33.7 

— 15 

—1.9 

157.9 

+26 

-  b.0.2 

— 

+19 

b.0.2 

— 

+20 

+2.2 

780.3 

+20 

+4.5 

654.9 

+8 

+2.5 

1047.3 

+6 

+2  j 

1881.7 

n.c. 

_ 

622.2 

—50 

—4.0 

119.4 

+100 

+2.5 

75.3 

+20 

+5.2 

595.8 

+24 

+8.5 

2316 

+15 

+8.0 

357.8 

—2000 

—9.5 

3.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

+9 

+2.6 

118.9 

—39 

—9.3 

161.8 

+100 

b.0.1 

— 

+100 

b.0.1 

— 

+60 

b.0.1 

— 

+95 

+25.1 

1858.6 

+135 

+24.0 

1816.4 

n.c. 

— 

233.0 

+104 

b.o.l 

— 

+  104 

b.0.1 

— 

+35 

b.o.l 

— 

+35 

b.o.l 

— 

AiaC 

596 

1892.1 

+11 

FIBI 

1196 

1753.6 

+25 

Mizrahi  R 

1298 

1496.0 

+7 

Shares  traded: 

Convertibles: 

Bonds: 


ISKS.Sm. 

ISlO.Om. 

IS91.6m. 


B>  courtesy  of  ^nival 
met  nmpuim  yui  nm  II 
The  ClaJ  Bldg  347.  || 

.1  xlb  Rnad.  JrrttvaJrm  Tel;  J4688I 

—  Brokers  and  Investment  comsdlon 

—  Member*  of  the  Clnl  Group 

—  Member*  of  the  Tel  A*l*  Stock  Exchange 


UniTCD  fftlZRAHI  DflllK 


Tel  Aviv  selected  bond  prices 


(COMPARE.  YOUR  RTONXY  HA RNS  ~MQ_RET ^  ^  A 7 


t00°7.  Linked 


Price  Change 


CSS 

DM 

Stria  rs 

Ster-ing 
French  FS 
Catch  C 

Austrian  SHUOJ 
Swedish  KR 
Danish  F.R 
Srnvefiiaa  SR 
Finnish  ME 
Canadian  S 
Rend 

Australian  S 
Belfian  ConilO* 
Seijian  Fin  110) 

Yen  1 IOO> 

Italian  Lire  (1000) 


28.9627 

11.5596 

13.551+ 

49.6131 

4.0859 

10.5434 

16.4842 

4.6549 
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Sooner  or  later 

BEFORE  President  Reagan  launched  his  Middle  Eastern  initiative. 
Premier  Begin  was  reportedly  eager  to  resume  the  autonomy  talks, 
evidently  hoping  to  capitalize  on  Israel’s  success  in  the  Lebanese 
war.  The  U.S.  president  has,  as  it  were,  stolen  the  premier’s  thunder, 
and  diverted  attention  from  the  autonomy  scheme  to  his  own  more 
far-reaching  positions. 

Nevertheless,  unless  the  idea  of  the  autonomy  is  to  be  entirely 
scrapped,  it  will  have  to  be  taken  up  again,  and  by  way  of  negotia¬ 
tions  between  Israel.  Egypt  and  the  U.S.  The  talks  will  have  to  be 
held,  sooner  or  later,  and  in  them  the  positions  of  all  the  participants 
will  have  to  be  discussed.  According  to  one  report  Mr.  Begin  has 
been  giving  some  thought,  even  during  the  past  week,  to  the  amount 
of  flexibility  Israel  might  introduce  into  its  familiar  positions  when 
the  talks  are  resumed. 

I*  is  reasonable  to  assume,  however,  that  Israel's  basic  orientation 
will  not  fundamentally  diverge,  fora  start,  from  the  stand  taken  by  the 
cabinet  in  rejecting  Mr.  Reagan’s  plan.  The  cabineL  charged  that  the 
U.S.  positions  seriously  deviated;  when  they  did  not  actually  con¬ 
tradict.  the  Camp  David  Agreement,  and  the  same  criticism  would 
doubtless  be  levelled  at  the  positions  advanced  by  the  Egyptians, 
which  were  not  very  far  from  the  American.  Full  conformity  with  the 
Camp  David  principles,  the  cabinet  clearly  implied,  was  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  the  Israeli  positions  alone. 

The  controversy  centres  largely  on  the  outcome  of  the  autonomy: 
the  cabinet,  overlooking  Resolution  242.  claimed  that  ultimate  Israeli 
sovereignty  over  the  territories  was  not  precluded  at  Camp  David, 
while  the  setting  up  of  a  Palestinian  state,  either  directly  or  through 
association  with  Jordan,  would  be  a  mortal  danger  for  Israel,  and 
therefore  unthinkable.  The  same  type  of  argument  was  also  applied 
to  the  full  range  of  autonomy  issues:  while  there  was  no  specific 
warrant  in  the  Camp  David  text  for  acceptance  of  the  American 
ideas,  there  was  also  no  specific  warrant  for  the  rejection  of  Israel's 
proposals. 

This  was  easily  argued,  given  the  inherent  ambiguity,  and  brevity, 
of  the  Agreement.  But  the  argument  itself  could  just  as  easily  be 
reversed. 

Self-determination  for  the  Palestinians  during  the  period  of  the 
autonomy,  it  might  readily  be  granted,  could  not  be  fitted  at  all  into 
the  Cump  David  framework.  But  it  was  not  necessarily  so  with  the 
giving  of  “real  authority”  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  over  the 
land  they  inhabit  and  its  resources  —  and,  as  Mr.  Reagan  also 
suggested  —  “subject  to  fair  safeguards”  —  for  Israel,  that  is  —  "on 
water." 

This  precise  language,  it  is  true,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Camp 
David  Agreement.  But  as  a  reading  of  the  Agreement,  it  is  surely  no 
less  reasonable  than  Mr.  Begin's  claim  that  Israel,  even  after  the 
withdrawal  of  its  military  government  and  civilian  administration, 
would  legally  own  all  state  lands  in  Judea,  Samaria  and  Gaza,  and 
have  near  exclusive  control  of  water  resources  there.  This  is,  at  best, 
a  permissible  interpretation.  ... 

On  internal  security,  the  Camp  David  language  is  especially  vague, 
and  h  is  simply  not  true,  as  the  cabinet  argued,  that,  in  the  Agree¬ 
ment.  “no  distinction  is  made  between  internal  security  and  external 
security.”  It  may  be  reasonable  for  Israel  to  claim  sole  responsibility 
for  both,  but  as  a  matter  of  national  interest  and  not  as  a  matter  of 
demonstrable  right. 

There  are  some  relevant  issues  on  which  the  Agreement  is  wholly 
silent.  The  two  most  notable  examples  are  the  status  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  future  of  Israeli  settlement  in  the  territories.  But  such  silence 
cannot  be  taken  to  imply  endorsement  of  any  particular  view  on 
these  issues.  If,  or  when,  negotiations  resume,  Israel  could  not  refuse 
to  lake  up  arguments,  which  it  considers  hostile,  for  the  participation 
of  East  Jerusalem  Arabs  in  the  autonomy  elections,  and  for  a  freeze 
on  Israeli  settlement. 

It  is  simply  not  good  enough  to  claim  that  this  country  would  never 
have  signed  the  Camp  David  Agreement  if  its  interpretation  were 
from  the  outset  that  now  offered  by  the  U.S.,  and  Egypt.  Egypt,  and 
the  U.S..  would  not  have  signed  the  Agreement  if  it  were  interpreted 
Israel's  way.  The  order  of  the  day  is  to  try  to  reconcile  the  warring 
views,  on  the  basis  of  maximum  fidelity  to  the  core  meaning  of  Camp 
David  and  on  plain  common  sense. 

The  alternative  is  deadlock,  and  worse. 
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MIXED  SIGNALS 
FROM  MOSCOW 


By  MIKHAIL  AGURSKY 


THE  LEBANESE  war 
demonstrated  that  the  USSR  did  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  pay  lip  service  to  the 
cause  of  its  Arab  allies.  It  did  not  in¬ 
tervene  effectively  in  the  military 
conflict,  a  pattern  of  behaviour  that 
differed  drastically  from  that  during 
previous  Arab- Israeli  wars. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  inactivity  was  connected 
with  the  recent  political  struggle  for 
power  within  the  Soviet  leadership, 
which  has  seen  the  isolationist  wing 
gaining  strength. 

It  would  be  an  over¬ 
simplification,  however,  to  claim 
that  Soviet  policy  towards  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  is  changing;  that  its 
negative  attitude  to  Israel  is  becom¬ 
ing  neutral.  This  is  not  so.  There  is  a 
certain  duality  in  the  Soviet  policy 
towards  Israel  which  is  highly  con¬ 
fusing. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  sur¬ 
prising  moderation  and  a  lack  of 
desire  to  aggravate  the  conflict, 
while  on  the  other  there  is  a  violent 
anti-Israeli  propaganda  campaign, 
which  has  escalated  beyond  accep¬ 
table  limits. 

Is  this  duality  two  sides  of  the 
same  coin?  There  is  no  basis  for 
such  an  assumption.  But  there  are 
indications  that  the  Lebanese  war  is 
a  vital  political  issue  among  Soviet 
leaders  who  are  attempting  to  dis¬ 
credit  each  other's  policy. 

One  can  conclude  that  effective 
control  over  the  Soviet  foreign 
policy  and  over  the  Soviet  Army  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  group  which 
demonstrated  such  a  high  degree  of 
moderation  in  the  recent  conflict. 

At  the  same  time,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Soviet  media,  which  is 
part  of  the  Soviet  ideological 
machinery,  is  controlled  by  another 
group  which  makes  every  effort  to 
discredit  the  moderate  approach  to 
Israel.  Helpless  to  impose  its  will  on 
the  effective  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  this  group  tries  to  generate 
an  image  of  Israel  which  would  ex¬ 
clude  any  rapprochement  between 
the  USSR  and  Israel. 

The  heart  of  the  Soviet 
propaganda  machinery,  which  dic¬ 
tates  Hs  foreign  policy  coverage,  is 
the  Tass  news  agency,  now  control¬ 
led  by  a  member  of  the  ruling 
Dnepropetrovsk  group,  led  by 
Leonid  Brezhnev  and  Tehemenko. 

According  to  Soviet  regulations. 
Soviet  newspapers  can  only  use  a 


Tass  matrix  of  international  events 
although  they  can  be  selective  and 
omit  some  of  its  parts. 

But  they  may  not  add  a  word  to  an 
original  matrix..  Only  two  or  three? 
'  Soviet  newspapers  have  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Beirut,  and  their  reports 
might  as  well  be  printed  on  a  Tass 
matrix. 

No  doubt.  Tass  coverage  of  the 
Lebanese  war  is  extremely  hostile  to 
Israel.  Israel  is  called  "a  fascist 
state.”  Zionists  are  called  racists 
and  the  notorious  UN  decision 
equating  Zionism  with  racism  is  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned. 

Israel  is  accused  of  genocide  and 
its  policies  are  compared  to  those  of 
Adolf  Hitler.  Israeli  soldiers  are 
described  as  fascists  who  deliberate¬ 
ly  kill  civilians.  They  are  also  ac¬ 
cused  of  robbing  peaceful  members 
of  the  civilian  population. 

Sometimes  Tass  uses  facts 
reported  by  the  Israeli  press,  but 
presents  them  in  a  completely  false 
context. 

Israeli  losses  are  sometimes  exag¬ 
gerated  Gve  or  six  times.  But  the 
record  for  exaggeration  must  be  the 
claim  that  Syria  downed  68  Israeli 
planes  during  the  war.  Reporting  on 
the  anti-war  movement  in  Israel  is 
subdued  —  the  Eli  Geva  affair  was 
mentioned  by  Tass.  but  the  reason 
for  his  retirement  was  distorted. 

The  intensity  of  personal  attacks 
on  Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin  and  Defence  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon  is  very  strong.  Recently, 
Tass  described  Sharon  as  “a  posses¬ 
sed  Zionist-fanatic.” 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the 
Rumanian  initiative  —  which  in¬ 
volved  the  proposal  of  peace 
negotiations  between  Syria  and 
Israel  —  was  mentioned  by  Tass 
without  comment.  But,  in  fact,  this 
information  was  placed  in  a 
negative  context  as  Tass  reported 
the  meeting  of  the  Rumanian 
representative  with  Sharon  and 
Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
just  after  a  vicious  attack  on 
Sharon. 

This  negative  context  contradicts 
information  published  here,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  by  Ha'aretz,  where  the 
Rumanian  initiative  was  said  to 
have  been  approved  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  “  Ha'aretz 
probably  had  correct  information. 
Once  can  assume,  however,  that  the 


Rumanian  initiative  was  approved 
of  by  one  Kremlin  group  but  disap¬ 
proved  of  by  another. 

This  brings  us  closer  to.  the 
mystery  of  present  Soviet 
behaviour.  The  violent  Tass 
propaganda  might  be  explained  as 
an  ailempL  to  discredit  the  opposing 
political  group,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  relative  Soviet  moderation. 

Among  its  members  are  such 
Soviet  leaders  as  Yuri  Andropov, 
Viktor  Grishin  and  Ivan  Kapitonov, 
as  well  as  such  Soviet  military 
leaders  as  Sergei  Sokolov,  Nikolai 
Ogarkov,  Viktor  Kulikov,  Viktor 
Gorshkov,  all  marshals  or  admirals. 

THERE  IS  no  doubt  that  the  violent 
anti-Israeli  propaganda  puts  these 
people  in  a  difficult  position,  par-, 
licularly  because  of  Tass’s 
emphasis  on  a  possible  American 
military  intervention  in  Lebanon. 
This  creates  the  impression  that 
Soviet  moderation  towards  Israel 
has  made  Lebanon  an  American 
military  base,  thus  endangering  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Nevertheless,  Soviet  behaviour 
seems  to  be  uninfluenced  by  these 
implications.  The  USSR  went  so  far 
as  to  refrain  from  public  reaction  to 
occasional  Israeli  bombardments  of 
the  Soviet  Embassy  compound  in 
Beirut,  which  was  reported  by  Tass 
without  comment.  Nor  did  the 
USSR  react  to  the  destruction  by 
Israeli  artillery,  of  the  East  German 
Embassy  in  Beirut. 

In  fact  the  USSR  openly  sup¬ 
ported  (he  evacuation  of  the  PLO 
from  Beirut  even  though  Tass  was 
instructed,  in  mid-August  to  accuse 
Israel  of  obstructing  this  evacua¬ 
tion. 

Moderate  Soviet  behaviour  was 
not  only  reflected  in  action  but  in 
words,  too,  by  at  least  two  leading 
Soviet  political  commentators  who 
are  also  important  advisors  to  the 
government.  They  were  Alexander 
Bovin  and  Evgeny  Primakov. 
Borin,  regarded  as  very  close  to 
Andropov,  delivered  his  comments 
on  June  8  on  television,  which  is;  by 
Us  nature,  Jess  susceptible  to  con¬ 
trol.  Primakov,  who  is  the  director 
of  the  Soviet  Institute  of  Oriental  . 
Studies,  also  participated  in  an  ex¬ 
tensive  interview  on  the  Lebanese 
war. 

Neither  of  them  resorted  to  con¬ 
demnation  of  Zionism,  nor  did  they 
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make  far-fetched  accusations  . 
against  Israd/and  though  they  were' 
hostile,  they  were  not  antagonistic. . 

-  On  several  occasions  they  stres¬ 
sed  that  Israel's  aims  might  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  the  U.S.  and 
that  this  might  provoke  serious  fric¬ 
tion  between  the  U.S.  and  ferae). 

The  targets  which  they. assigned 
to  Israel  were  rational  and  unusual-  . 
ly  close  to  reality.  Primakov  dfe-‘. 
closed  an  extensive  knowledge  6f 
the  Israeli  press,  especially  of 
Ha’aretz  (he  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  an  article  by  Joel  Markus 
which  appeared  on  May  14).. Bovin 
more  or  Less  agreed  that  Israel  had  a 
legitimate  concern  in  Lebanon, 
even  though  Israeli  methods  were 
wrong.  v * 1  ' .  ’  .  ^ 

Primakov  also  stressed  ‘  “a 
positive  development”  on  the  Israeii- 
Atab  scene. 

And  he  referred  to  the  anti- war 
movement  in  Israel.  .  : 

It  might  seem  natural  for  a  Soviet 
observer  to  do  this,  but.it  is  not. 
Indeed,  the  Soviet  media  usually 
play  down  such  trends  m  Israel,  ' 
since  they  can  be  used  for  the 
legitimization  of  Israel..  Primakov 
did  not  disclose  which  forces,  con-, 
stitute  such  a  development,  since 
his  approach  might  .be.  :«ted  fbc.tf 
Soviet-  about-face  .  towards  any' 
Israeli  government,  as  was  done  int.* 
the  mid-GCs  with  De  GatiHe  when ; 
the  argument  of  “French  progres¬ 
sive  fortes"  was  uscd:td  k^ititrnze 


READERS'  LETTERS 


NAHUM  GOLDMANN’S 
FUNERAL 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  —  Your  Judy  Siegel  has  com¬ 
mented  adversely  on  the  number  of 
those  who  paid  —  or  rather  failed  to 
pay  —  their  last  respects  to  Dr. 
Nahum  Goldmann.  He  was  one  of 
the  great  Jewish  leaders  and 
statesmen  of  our  time,  to  be 
counted  alongside  Weizmann. 
Sokolow  and  Ben-Gurion,  and  he 
was  head  and  shoulders  above  his 
detractors,  just  because  of  his  in¬ 
dependent.  often  unpopular,  views 
and  his  freedom  from  partisan 
ideologies. 

In  particular.  I  hang  my  head  in 
shame  at  the  lack  of  respect  and 
gratitude  shown  by  the  many  thou¬ 
sands.  perhaps  tens  of  thousands, 
who  owe  iheir  daily  bread  and  much 
more  to  the  brilliant  diplomacy  and 
untiring  devotion  of  Nahum  Gold¬ 
mann  on  behalf  of  Nazi  Germany’s 
Jewish  rid i ms.  where  were  they  — 
or  at  least  some  of  them  —  when  he 
made  his  last  journey  to  Har  Herzl? 
RABBI  DR.  ALEXANDER 
CARLEBACH  Jerusalem. 

JERUSALEM 
RESTAURANT 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir.  —  Haim  Shapiro's  article  of 
August  27  about  the  Jerusalem 
restaurant.  "Zorba  the  Buddha.” 
has  awakened  my  sleepy  stomach 
and  induced  me  to  make  a  Tew  com¬ 
ments. 

lama  businessman  who  travels  a 
lot  all  over  the  world  and  who 
knows  how  to  appreciate  good 
restaurants.  1  was  impressed  by  the 
good  taste  of  the  owners  of  “Zorba 
the  Buddha,”  both  with  regard  to 
atmosphere  and  food.  I  have  found 
the  dishes  1  have  ordered  most 
satisfactory. 

The  young  proprietors  are  not 
only  familiar  with  various  tasty 
cuisines  from  East  and  West,  but 
have  produced  their  own  innovative 
concepts  with  interesting  variations 
of  the  original.  Not  only  did  the 
food  win  my  stomach,  but  my  heart 
was  won  by  the  waiters  and  waitres¬ 
ses  —  kind,  smiling  young  people 
whom  routine  has  not  yet  cor¬ 
rupted. 

Jerusalem.  GAD  SAPIR 


AMERICAN  JEWISH  SUPPORT 


TRUE  HEROE 


To  the  Editor  t  f  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  I  would  like  to  endorse  the 
view  expressed  by  Peter  Goldman, 
Director  of  Americans  for  a  Safe 
Israel,  in  his  letter  of  August  9.  He  is 
entirely  correct  when  he  states  that 
•‘the  large'  majority  of  American 
Jews  support  Israel’s  action  in 
Lebanon." 

Those  who  come  into  contact 
regularly  with  Jews  throughout  the 
U.S.  and  who  see  the  Jewish  papers 
in  the  major  cities  know  Mr. 
Goldman's  assertion  to  be  true. 

Unfortunately,  most  assumptions 
about  American- Jewish  attitudes 
are  based  on  the  views  of  Jews  in 
New  York  and  Washington  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent.  Boston.  Furthermore, 
the  Jewish  critics  of  Israel  are 
generally  outspoken  and  enjoy  the 
hospitality  of  the  media,  which  is  by 
and  large  strongly  biased  against 
Israel.  Far  from  keeping  attacks  on 
Israel’s  conduct  of  the  war  and  her 


policies  within  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity.  these  critics  deem  it  a 
wifrva  to  publish  in  the  genera] 
press  and  vie  with  each  other  to 
emulate  their  champion,  Anthony 
Lews,  of  The  Hew  York  Times  for 
his  peculiar  brand  of  anti-Israel! 
hatred. 

The  media  jumps  on  eveiy  ex¬ 
pression  of  Jewish  divisiveness  and 
those  Jews  whose  statements  and 
advertisements  denounce  Israel  are, 
indeed,  playing  into  the  hands  of 
Israel’s  enemies. 

In  fact,  a  secret  PLO  memoran¬ 
dum  on  propaganda  techniques  that 
came  into  the  hands  of  ABC  News 
several  months  ago  suggests  that  a 
potent  source  of  anti-Israel  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  U.S.  can  be  found  in  the 
Jewish  critics  of  Israel,  who  should 
be  "cultivated  and  ehcouraged.” 

RAPHAEL  ROTH  STEIN 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


To  the  E(&tor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  Yon.  are  frying:  hard  and 
doing  weir  in  your  effort  to  justify 
the  recent  actions  of  your  govern¬ 
ment.  But  through  it  all,  those  who 
shine  brightest  are  the  heroes  who 
refused  their  orders. 

War  will  not  end  till  men  refuse  to 
flght. 

WILLIAM  G.  KELSEY 
Elgin,  Texas. 


the  Soviet  'rapprochement  with 
Frarice.'/.  'r  '  -  '•  •- 1 

BOVTN  AND  Primakpv  gave  verbal 
support  to  atrend  which  determines 
the  real  -Soviet  policy,  but  docs  not 

-  control  a  substantial  part  of  the 
Soviet  media./ ;1 

,  Qfre  other  dimension  of  the  inter- 
'  oal  struggle:  for  potter  in  the  Soviet 
-Union  'Which  has  a  close 
.  relationship  to.  -the  Soviet  Middle 
East  policy  “is  the  long-standing 
struggle  'against1  Russian 
nationalism,  which  is  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  moderate  Sonet  rule. 
.The  central  party  committee 
publicly '  condemned  dhe~  literary 
trend  which  criticizes  Soviet  history 
and  especially  collectivization.  It  is 
a  (Erect  attack  .on  the  literary  wing 
of  the  Russian  opposition  within  the 
leadership.  ••  •  v.  '  ■ ;  - ' 

However, ..  ruling  Russian 
nationalists  are  tough  people,  ' 
capable  of  counter  ^attacking, and 
the  condemnation  of  the  trend  s- 
not  great  ;  . 

'  In  . any  .  case,  the  struggle  in  the 
Kremlin  h  continuing  and  it  is  very 
diffeuft,  ta  predict  its  ultimate  end. 

•  One  .thing  etui  he  predicted, 
however.;'  *•:'  :r 

The  anti-risraef  propaganda  of  the 
Soviet  media  may  twell  be  counter- 
product  rve.  ^  By  provoking  a.  new 

-  wa^e  of  anChSmiiitism  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  .wih  also  ..encourage  a  new 
wave  of  ‘Zionist  activity  among 
Soviet  Jews,  just  as  it  did  in  1967. 

The  writer  is  a  member  tf  the  Soviet  aid 
.  East  European  Research  Centre  at  the 
^  Hebrew' Unhersttf., 


MISSED  OPPORTUNITY 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  Jewish  history  will  not 
forgive  Israel  of  1982  for  its  lack  of 
courage  to  exterminate  the  entrap¬ 
ped  PLO  in  West  Beirut  and  for  let¬ 
ting  murderers  loose  and  un¬ 
punished.  The  history  of  mankind 
will  also  judge  Israel  for  doing  only 
half  a  job.  Unfortunately.  Israel 
didn’t  know  how  to  make  use  oT  a 
golden  opportunity  to  solve  a  big 
problem. 

From  past  experience  and  from 
Arafat's  latest  declaration,  there  is 
plenty  of  reason  to  believe  that, 
because  Israel  let  the  PLO  go  free, 
unharmed,  and  was  reluctant  to  per¬ 
form  the  unavoidable  surgery  of  the 
last  blow,  it  will  probably  continue 
bleeding  for  many  more  years  to 
crime'.  This  is  a  price  Israel  will  have 
lb  pay  for  the  lack  of  determination 
of  its  leaders  and  for  yielding  to  in¬ 
side  and  outside  pressures  and  “ad¬ 
vice." 

ft  is  also  very  probable  that  the 
Tree  world  community  will  also  pay 
dearly  for  this  mistake.  This  will  be 
its  reward  for  preventing  Israel  from 
finishing  the  task  of  ridding  (he 
world  of  international  terror. 


It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
history  repeats  itself,  and  in  such  a 
short  time.  Again,  as  with  the  Third 
Egyptian  .Army  in  the  Yom  Kippur 
war,  Israel  was  not  permitted  to 
complete  the  job  and  reap  the  fruits 
of  its  victory. 

MAT/ ALON 

Jerusalem. 


WHO  IS  AN 
ANTI-SEMITE? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  —  There  is  a  certain  “logic” 
in  the  lying  charge  that  I  am  an 
“anti-Semite”  (Readers  Letters,  3, 
August  I  concerning  the  interview 
of  MJC.M.  Gur  in  the  "Executive 
Intelligence  Review).  The  great 
musicologist,  Heinrich  Schenker, 
suffered  the  suppression  of  his  work 
by  the  Nazis,  and  his  widow  died, 
under  the  categorical  name  of 
“Sarah,”  at  Auschwitz.  The  same 
gentleman  who  planted  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  anti-Semitism  against  me  in 
your  newspaper,  to  this  day  accuses 
Schenker  of  being  a  Nazi. 

LYNDON  H.  LAROUCHE,  JR. 
Frankfurt. 


INTERNATIONAL 
“  BESTSELLERS  ‘ 
IN  PAPERBACKS 

*  MEW  OF  MEN  ’ 

.  —  Wilbur  Smith  (Pan)  ... 

*  THE  STOCKHOLM  --  - 
SYNDICATE 

—  CoBn  Forbes  (Fan)  . 

*  SPRING  MOON 

—  Bette  Bao  Lord  (Spheral' j 

*  MISTER.  GOD  THIS 

IS  ANNA  . 

— _  Fynn  (Fount) 

*  FA.  1. 14) YE  YOU  . 

Peter  Sellers  1925  —  1980 
—  '''Michael  Sellers 
(Fontana)- 


sole  distributor 

fSteimatzky’s 


RENT-A-CAR 
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■  All  cars  new  ■ 

Pick  up  and  delivery  , free'  ..j 
TASURf  Rent-a-Car  . 
8  Kikar  Ha'atzma'ut, ■' 
Netanya. ■" 

.  Tel.  053-31831  (day!  1, 
053-25783  (night) 


A  -  momuriontal  achievement 
in  verse.  Representative  work 
of  400  -modem  Jewish  poets 
from  over  40  nations  vyfth 
more  than  20  languages  iri 
English  translation.  1 200 
pages,  laminated  soft  cover. 

IS  598  .  ~ 

.  ind.  VAT 
Sole  ..Distributor- 
r  ’•  BRONFMAN  . 
Available  from  batter 
bookshops  .  in  .  Israel  or  from 
the  offices  .  of  The  Jerusalem 
Post  in.  Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv 'or 
Haifa  or  sent  post  free  (sea 
mail),  .to  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Complete. the  coupon 

below  and  return  it  with  your 

cheque  '  ’ 

To  — ,  The  ■.  Jerusalem  Post 
POB  81,  91000  Jerusalem 
Please  seriti  ' me  VOICES 
WITHIN  THE  ARK’  My 
cheque  v  for.  IS  588,  is 
enclosed.  -  V 
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(Price  subject  | to  .change.  The 
price  lusted  ,  above  will  tie 
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Vienna,  with  tLte  aii® 

- 4  weekly  flights  on  mode m ,s  comfortabTef  ~  •>: 

Austrian  Airlines  -  your  best  European  csonhecriort  r  ^  V 
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